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INDIA AND THE EMPIRE 


Paper read by Sir Daniel Hamilton at the Imperial Conference on 
Agricultural Co-operation- held at the Glasgow Empire Exhibition, 

July 18th, 19th and 20th, 1938. 
‘The ears of the world having been deafened and dis- 
turbed of late by the creaking of the Rome-Berlin Axis, the 
| time has come for something to be heard of the Indo-British 
Pivot. India thé Pivot of the Empire was the title of a lecture 
given by. Lord Curzon some time after his retiral from the 
Viceroyalty. Lord Curzor was a man of vision who saw 
clearly the world power that lay dormant in India’s hundreds 
of millions of frugal people; and how, when that power was 
organised co-operatively and called up, India would become 
the pivot on which the Empire woulÑ rest, and round which 
the Empire would turn. But Curzons are not born every 
day, and India’s huge man-power still lies dormant, awaiting 
the advent of another Curzon to forge the pivot, and set the 
- great wheel of Empire revolving. One hundred and twenty 
millions of people revolve round the Rome-Berlin Axis. 
Four times that number encircle the Indo-British pivot with 
four times the latent strength of Rome and Berlin combined; 
and the object of this paper is to show how that strength can 
be called up and harnessed to the development of the Empire, 
and to the cause of world peace. For, although India is 
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described as the brightest jewel iņ thd British Crown, the 
jewel has not yet begun to sparkle: the diamond is not yet 
cut. After 150 years of British rule nine-tenths of the people 
are still illiterate; three-fourths are insolvent; there is only 
one doctor for every 14,000 people compared to one for every 
920 in this country. The All-India Medical Research Council 
tells us that five or six millions of people die every year from 
preventible disease. Malnutrition of þody and soul, 
ignorance and superstition, are more prevalent than they 
need be in this year of Our Lord, 1938. ` 


It was in the year 1904 that Lord Curzon’s Co-operative 
Credit Act became law. I was a business representative on 
his Council at the time, and served on the Committee which 
framed the Act; and I have taken a more or less active part 
since then in helping forward the Co-operative movement 
which I may say is not as far advanced as it might have been 
had windy politics not so monopolised the time and attention 
of Government. India’s foundation stones are her 700,000 
villages, but the stones are not yet well and truly laid; the 
whole edifice is shaky; and the time has come to lay the - 
foundations sure and strong. 


= The following extracts from No. 2 Bulletin of the 
Reserve Bank’s Agricultural Credit Department give a true 
picture of the Indian village of to-day:— 


“Factors making for the stagnation of village life 
in India are many and varied. On the economic side 
the disabilities of the farmer which are generally well 
known are the minute, scattered, and uneconomic nature 
of his holding; his primitive methods of cultivation and 
poor outturn of crop; the ruinous rate of interest which 
he has to pay for loans; the exactions and frauds com- 
mitted at every stage so that he is deprived of even the 
small return for his labour which he might have other- 
wise obtained; his illiteracy, ignorance and lack of 
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organisation which make him an easy prey for ex- 
ploitation all round; the strain on his resources owing 
to the frequent replacement of stock necessitated by high 
cattle mortality; absence of sanitation and medical relief, 
and his own poor nutrition leading to wastage of human 
material. What does not always receive equal recog- 
nition,is the fundamental changes is village economy 
which have occurred in modern times. With the ` 
establishmegit of peace and security in the country, and 
the securigy of tenure in land, the agriculturist suddenly 
found his credit vastly improved, with the result that 
the opportunities for wasteful expenditure increased 
and he got hopelessly in debt. ‘The establishment of 
Courts of Justice has also, paradoxically, given a greater 
field to unscrupulous money-lenders and other dishonest 
people dealing with the farmer, to exploit his ignorance 
and to take advantage of presumptions of law which he 
did not understand.” 


“Litigation is the bane of Indian villages, and much 
time, money and energy is wasted on petty disputes 
which are taken to the regular civil and criminal courts. 
Before the establishment of regular courts such matters 
were decided by the village elders; and entrusting them 
to the panchayats is only reviving an ancient institution. 
The constant recourse to courts is familiarising the 
villages with devices for bolstering up false cases with 
perjured evidence, and corrupting their morals. The 
decision of small civil suits and criminal cases in the 
village by the panchayats according to justice, equity 
and good conscience, without the intervention of legal 
practitioners, will not only save the villager time and 
money, but also discourage the love of litigation which 
has been growing and leading to his ruin. The habit 
of working together has generally disappeared in the 
villages. Village factions and disputes tend further to 
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disunite the people and make constfuctive work difficult. 
People do not come forward to shoulder responsibility. 
Everybody’s work has become nobody’s work. ‘The 
greatest handicap has been want of funds as there is not 
usually much scope for local taxation, and District and 
Local Boards have not been too eager to part with their 
funds to help the panchayats. If panchayats are to serve 
their true purpose these handicaps must be removed.” 


“The village panchayat should byAts constitution 
be qualified to attend to those needs of the village which 
require common action. It should consist of the repre- 
sentatives of the village people who should be best able 
to judge the wants of the village, and be in a peson 
to satisfy them.” 


“Religion in the sense of a faith in a Higher Being 
is not unknown in villages, but its light has become dim, 
and it hardly serves the purpose of ennobling and 
enriching the villager’s life. The religion that reaches 


village folk is that mostly taught by quacks and encrusted `` 


with practices which make it a travesty of religion. It 
is mostly a conglomeration of superstitious beliefs which 
have become a serious economic handicap. As an 
illustration may be mentioned the practice of extra- 
vagant expenditure on religious feasts and on the 
occasion of births, marriages and funerals, even when 
the money can only be obtained by borrowing at 
usurious rates of interest, very often resulting in the 
mortgaging of the whole future life of the borrower and 
his heirs, and paving the way to loss of property and 
destitution. Village life cannot improve unless these 
superstitious beliefs and harmful practices, very often 
leading to economic ruin, are eradicated, and enlighten- 
ment is brought to the village community.” 
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The Bulletin\igugtes approving by Sir Frederic 
Nicholson’s description of the village money-lender :— 

“He has no rules save those of his own conscience, 
and they are available at pleasure; he is but too prone—it 
is the imperfection of human nature—to exact terms high 
in proportion to the urgency of the borrower's need, and 
not in, proportion to the security offered; his accounts, if 
kept at all, are just what he chooses to write, and are 
subject to go check or audit; he is apt to be sweyed by 
greed w er of money, land, or power. It is certain 
that the substitution of organised credit for that of the 
money-lender is a necessary development of civilisation.” 


Regarding the village school, which is essential for village 
uplift, the Bulletin remarks:— 

“The function of the village school should be to 
provide for the cultural development of the younger 
generation in the first instance, and also to serve as a 
centre of enlightenment for the rest of the population. 
What is lost sight of is that if education is to be worthy 

of its name, it must not only teach the pupil to read, 
write and calculate, or teach him a particular trade, but 
must Improve him in every way, physically, morally, 
culturally and economically, so that he will develop into 
a better man from all points of view. ‘That schools 
should be the training ground for building up character 
is recognised in India, but the steps necessary for 
ensuring this are generally neglected. ‘The village school 
should in short become the most potent influence for 
altering the entire psychology of the village people, and 
in creating a more upright, self-respecting, progressive 
and homogeneous village community.” 
And as regards the village co-operative bank which, as 
Sir Frederic Nicholson remarked, is a necessary development 
of civilisation, the Bulletin says:— 
“It is the village co-operative bank on which we wish 
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to focus attention in this Bylletéh. In the present 
stagnation of the agricultural population the village 
co-operative society is probably of even greater 
importance than the school or panchayet, and is better 
fitted to tackle the problem from: all its aspects. In 
order that it may fulfil this purpose the basis on which 
it works has to be broadened. If it serves merely as an 
agency for the supply of cheap credit it will not succeed 
in ameliorating the condition of the 

J extent because, as has been shown, the de$rness of credit 

| is by no means the only cause 

The other economic handios: From Whi they fa 
should also be tackled at the same time, and even those 
social and religious practices which impose a constant 
burden on their slender resources cannot be left out of 
its scope.” 

The Rural Credit Bulletin sums up its report in these 

words:— 

“It cannot be too often repeated that there is no- 
short cut to the solution of the rural problem. It is a 
laborious and uphill task. ‘There is, all the same, no 

' reason to lose heart; and a clear realisation of the goal, 
and steady efforts to attain it, must ultimately bring it 
within reach. There was never a greater need for such 
efforts. There is no need to be overwhelmed by the 
immensity of the problem, or to take up a defeatist and 
resigned attitude.” ae 
ta his brochure The Indian Peasant Lord Linlithgow, 

the present Viceroy, says:— 

“Debt is the curse of the Indian farmer, for it robs 
him of the full fruit of his labour, saps his initiative, 
destroys hope, and with it ambition, and darkens the 
whole outlook of his life.” 

The following figures from the Government Banking 
Inquiry Committee’s Report, published a few years ago, 
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show how the back of India is broken by the curse of debt, 
and how hopeless is her outlook while the curse remains 


unlifted. ‘The figures are the rates of interest payable by the 
ratyat in the 25 districts of Bengal:— 


Money-lenders’ Money-lenders’ 
NN usual rates pre- usual rates pre- 
District. valent in the District. valent in the 
; districts. districts. 
Per cent. per Per cent. per 
annum. annum. 
Burdwan ia 24 to 175 Faridpur i 15 to 150 
Birbhum i 15 to 387% Chittagong .. i5 to 75 
Bankura i 16 to 25 Noakhali ro 24 to 75 
Midnapur = 12 to 75 Tippera - is 24 to 75 
Hooghly Be 12 to 387% Rajshahi = 18% to 300 
Nadia se 387% to 75 Pabna a5 37% to 300 
Jessore l 1834 to 75 Dinajpur ps 24 to 75 
Khulna si 25 to 37% Rangpur n 37% to 66% 
Murshidabad .. 18 to 120 Malda a 10% to 765 
24-Parganas .. 15 to 150 Jalpaiguri me 10 to 650 
Dacca -- 12 to 192 Darjeeling .. 30 to 60 
Mymensingh .. 24 to 225 Howrah a 12 to 175 
Bakarganj bs 24 to 100 
Ii. 


The raiyat is India and India is the raiyat. And, 
having given you what I may call an oficial picture of India 
in general as it exists to-day, I should now like, if I may sound 
a personal note, to tell you something of a particular bit of 
' India where I am doing what I can to help in the solution 
of the Indian problem. I refer to a property of mine in 
in Bengal—Gosaba by name—situated about fifty miles 
south-east of Calcutta, in the delta of the Ganges and 
. Brahmaputra. The property consists of about 20,000 acres 
of excellent rice land with a population of about 12,000, 
rising to 20,000 when the place is fully settled. It was 
during my business life in Calcutta that I began the 
reclamation of Gosaba. In its original state the land is 
covered with jungle—the home of the tiger and the crocodile, 
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and is built up of the silt brought doWn from the Himalayas 
by the Ganges and Brahmaputra. At high tide the rivers 
overflow the land, depositing the silt brought down by the 
rivers; and as the water is salty the land has to be embanked 
to keep out the high salt tides. The embankments round 
the property run to about 130 miles, besides cross bunds or 
embankments which divide up the property. It was about 
thirty years ago that the first settlers appearad in Gosaba, and 
began the cultivation of rice; and Satan, in\the form of the 
money-lender, came with them. I was Aitting in my 
bungalow one day when one of the first settlers, Arjon 
Mondle by name, came to see me, and threw himself down 
at my feet, begging me to save him from the money-lender. 
He had borrowed about £ 20 a few years before and the loan 
had grown to £50. The rate of interest was 3714 per cent.; 
But, as Arjon had not been able to pay the interest in full, 
the amount unpaid had been added to the principal, and 
Arjon was bankrupt. Money, which ought to be the servant 
of man, had become ‘his master. To save Arjon I bought 
the loan for £30, and gave him some years to pay up, which 
he did; and, being freed from the money power, he showed 
his gratitude by opening a school for the village children 
round about him. On inquiry, I found that four money- 
lenders had dug themselves, into the estate, and were fast 
bringing all the people under their power. As there was not 
room for two masters on’ the property I called a public 
meeting in the rice fields one afternoon, with the people on 
my right hand and the money-lenders on my left—like the 
sheep and the goats of the parable, and bought up all the 
loans; and sent the money-lenders after Judas to their own 
place, which was not Gosaba. 


It was at this stage of the thirty years’ journey, and before 
the war, that the Co-operative movement began its work in 
the development of the estate and the uplifting of the people. 
The money-lender having gone I took his place, organising 
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the people into co-operative credit societies which I financed 
at 614 per cent.—the societies re-lending the money to their 
individual members at 121% per cent., and the profit going 
to the society. There are now eighteen of these village 
societies on the estate, all belonging to the people, and each 
managed by a panchayat, or committee of five, chosen by 
the people from among themselves at their annual meeting. 
And the village societies are now formed into a Co-operative 
Central Bank, which has taken my place in the financing of 
the village societies which finance the individual members. 


The financial foundation having been well and truly 
laid, the next stage in the co-operative development of the 
estate, and the uplifting of the people, was the formation of 
the Paddy Sale Co-operative Society (paddy being the 
unhusked rice) which belonged to the people jointly, and 
which bought up the paddy which the people had to sell, 
and sold it on their behalf, so that the profit went to the 
people themselves instead of to the middlemen who formerly 
went round the villages buying up all the paddy they could 
get from the individual raiyat. 


The Paddy Sale Co-operative Society having been well 
and truly laid, the next stage in village uplift was the erection 
of the people’s own Co-operative Rice Mill which husks the 
paddy and sells the cleaned rice in Calcutta—the profit on the 
milling finding its way back into the pockets of the people, 
thus giving a knock-out blow to another of the many middle- 
men who fatten on the sweat of the lean raiyat. All bank 
loans as well as estate rents have first claim on the sale 
proceeds of the cleaned rice, and in this way bad debts are 
kept down to a minimum, although, of course, when the 
rice crop is a short one, as sometimes happens even in green 
Bengal, the money receipts are not as good as in bumper 
years, and some money may have to stand over till the good 
year again comes round. | 
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The next stage in the evolution of the estate was the 
introduction, about two years ago, of our own currency— 
the One Rupee note, which transacts a great portion of the 
business of the estate. This currency note, which costs 
practically nothing, pays part salaries of the staff, finances 
the co-operative societies, builds embankments, digs tanks 
to hold up the rainwater for drinking and cooking, cuts the 
jungle, and does any other work required of it. It is also 
accepted freely as a medium of exchange among the people, 
and I accept it freely in payment of rent. And I may add 
that 1t was to give the Government of India a simple lesson 
in sound finance that I began the issue of the One Rupee 
note which is based on labour, and not on dead gold or silver. 
For, there is going to be serious trouble in India before many 
years are over if Government allows the existing financial 
conditions to remain much longer. India is simply perishing 
for want of money; and, if she does not get it before trouble 
comes, Government will be chiefly to blame. For, the 
Reserve Bank of India belongs chiefly to Government, and 
Government, through the Reserve Bank, can manufacture 
all the money required for its own expenditure, as I am 
doing in Gosaba, as well as all the money required to finance 
the people; but not until the people have been organised 
co-operatively, which is the job of the Provincial Govern- 
ments. And the only form of finance which is possible for 
rural India is Co-operative Credit; for, no joint stock bank, 
however powerful, can deal individually with the tens of 
millions of small men who require small loans. And, had 
Government pushed on with the development of the 
Co-operative movement, instead of playing with it as they 
have done for the last fifteen or twenty years, Lord Curzon’s 
vision would have been a reality by now; India would have 
been a more peaceful land than it is; and the Empire, single- 
handed, might have kept the peace of the world. ‘The ratyat 
is a small man, but multiply him by 300 millions, organise 
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his credit and his marketing, capitalise his labour and he 
becomes a giant, able to move the world; and he will move 
it into the way of peace. For “God hath chosen the foolish 
things of the world to confound the wise; and God hath 
chosen the weak things of the world to confound the things 
that are mighty. And base things of the world, and things 
which are despised hath God chosen; yea, and things which 
are not, to bring to naught things that are, that no flesh 
should glory in his presence”—not even the flesh of a Hitler 
or Mussolini. And it is the weak things of India, and the 
things that are despised, which will give strength to the 
Empire and peace to the world, when they are organised, 
co-operatively, into ONE, and given the chance which they 
have not been given until now. 


ITI. 

A few years ago I received a letter from Mr. Gandhi 
asking me to write “a popular article, or a series, making 
banking easy for people to understand.” I sent him an 
article, which he published in his paper, and in the article 
I said: “The first thing to grasp firmly in the study of 
finance is that, men grow rice and wheat, spin and weave, eig 
build houses and ships, and that money does none of these ~ 
things. In short, man makes everything and money makes 
nothing. Man is the living Capital, money the dead; and the 
dead should not rule the living as it does.” Mr. Gandhi’s clearan 
and simple mind has grasped this simple truth; for, in his 
paper the Harijan, some months ago, he said “he believes with 
Sir Daniel Hamilton that men, not metal, are real money,” 
and he argues rightly that, when India has 700 millions of 
hands ready to work, there should be no shortage of money. 
And it was to give ocular demonstration of the truth of this 
that I called up all the spare labour of Gosaba over two years 
ago, and set it to all kinds of useful work with my One Rupee 
note, a specimen of which you will find at the end of this 


paper, 
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Herr Hitler has also grasped this simple truth; and, 
being a man of action, he is acting on it in a way that threatens 
` to leave us limping behind, as he has done in armaments. In 
his May-day speech to a huge multitude of farmers and other 
workers he said:— 


“The mark is based on the energy and industry of 

a great nation, and not merely on gold,and foreign 

exchange. The work going on in town and country, 

your work in the factories, and yours, German farmers, 
are the cover for your mark... . The rest of the world 
labours under the pressing anxieties wHich the unemploy- 
ment of millions of men involve. We are beginning to 
suffer from a lack of workers.” 
As the Times correspondent remarks “this opinion is typical 
of the new school of German financial theory which, as may 
be seen from the speeches of party leaders, professes pride that 
the mark has hardly any gold backing, but instead is backed 
by the industry and intelligence of the German people.” The 
German currency system, which went to pieces after the war ~ 
when linked to déad gold, now stands strong because it is 
linked to living men.‘ And this so-called new German currency 
theory is nothing but the old Scottish credit system which 
regulated its issue of money by the quality of the living man 
in front of the bank counter, and not by the quantity of dead 
gold behind the counter. You will find the system and its 
origin described in Dunning Macleod’s Elements of Banking 
and Graham’s History of the £1 Note. Is Hitler to be 
allowed to beat us at our own game? 

When the curse has been lifted from the bent back of 
India, ‘by the spread of the co-operative movement, and when 
her 700 millions of hands have been organised co-operatively, 
and are capitalised by the Reserve Bank, India will have the 
greatest and soundest banking system in the world—based not 
on dead gold, but on what Hitler calls “the energy and 
industry of a great nation,” a nation of 400 millions of people 
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—that being the expected population of India at the next 
census ,three years hence. 


ied A IV. ` 
-- “But, although gold is never again likely to be used any- 
where ‘as’ currency, it is still required for the settlement of 
international trade balances; and it is wanted still more 
greedily by aggressor nations, as a weapon of war with which 
to: buy abroad ‘war material which they cannot produce at 
home. And it is just here that India, when freed from the 
curse which now weighs her down, will turn the scale against 
the nations whith delight in war, and the men who prefer 
guns to butter. Let me explain. 

In going round a village in Gosaba one morning last 
winter, I noticed two little girls with gold ornaments in their 
noses. Where did the gold come from? It came from the 
surplus rice exported from the village. In the same way, 
when’ All India is harnessed co-operatively to all kinds of 
productive and constructive work by co-operative finance, 
her surplus exports, coupled with her increased manu- 
factures, will draw the gold teeth of the aggressors, and give 
to the Indo-British Empire and its 500 millions of people, 
the control of the world’s exchanges, which the Empire, in 
conjunction with other peaceful nations, can then turn 
‘against aggressors. India’s many millions of wives and 
' daughters wil thus play a great part in turning the gold- 
‘handed sword into a weapon of peace, and ushering in the 
; dawn of a new day when men shall beat their swords into 
' plow-shares and their spears into pruning hooks, and they 
shall learn war no more. Minus their gold teeth the bark 
‘of the dogs of war will then be worse than their bite; and a 
shake of the heavy unmailed fist will bring them to heel tail 
‘down, preferring butter to guns. India will then be the 
Pivot of the Empire; and the Empire and the Rome-Berlin 
Axis will -each have its rightful place in world affairs; and 
both will revolve in peace. And Mr. Gandhi will depart 
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in peace, for his creed of non-violence will have won the day. 

The world is waiting for a new form of statecraft, some- 
thing greater than communism, or fascism, or nazism, or 
partyism, or any other “ism” which divides man from man 
and nation from nation; and one in which the age-long dog- 
fight between masters and men will be ended. For Labour 
is Capital and Capital is Labour, and both are One. And I 
am persuaded that India, with the help of the old Scottish 
Credit system, applied co-operatively, will lead the way into 
a Co-operative Commonwealth of Nations, “when man to 
man the world o’er will brothers be.” . 


Then shall all shackles fall; the stormy clangour 
Of wild war music o'er the earth shall cease; 

Love shall tread out the baleful fire of anger, 
And in its ashes plant the tree of peace. 


Whittier. 
D. M. HAMILTON. 


The Gosaba One Rupee Note. i 


Re. 1 SIR DANIEL MACKINNON HAMILTON Re.1] 


promises to pay the Bearer, on demand, at the 

Co-operative Bhunder, in exchange for value 

received, One Rupee’s Worth of rice, cloth, 
oil or other goods. 


Sudhangsu Bhusan Dasgupta. D. M. Hamilton. 
Manager. Zemindar. 
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Memo. on back of Note. 
















ONE RUPEE. ONE RUPEE 


The value received in exchange for this Note 
may be given in the form of bunds constructed, 
or tanks excavated, or land reclaimed or 
buildings erected; or in medical or educational 
service. The Note may be exchanged for 
coin, if necessary, at the Estate Office. ‘The 
Note is made good, not by the coin, which 
makes nothing, but by the assets created and 
the service rendered. The Note is based on 
the living man, not on the dead coin. It 
costs practically nothing, and yields a dividend 
of One Hundred Per Cent. in land reclaimed, 
tanks excavated, houses built, etc., and in a 
more healthy and abundant LIFE. 


AUTHORITIES 


“All administrative problems, however intricate, can 
be resolved into factors in which the five acre unit, and 
the prosperity of the five acre holder, is the most important 
one of all.”"—The Government of India Statistical Atlas, 
1895. | 


$ * * * 


“The annual labour of every nation is the fund which 
originally supplies it with all the necessaries and conve- 
niences of life which it annually consumes.” —Adam Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations. 


* # * * 


“So deep had been the poverty of Scotland during the 
first half of the eighteenth century, and so small the amount 
of accumulated wealth, that even their proverbial honesty 
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could scarcely have ameliorated the -condition of our 
ancestors, had the note issue not stepped in to occupy the, 
place of capital. Ignorant as they may have been of the; 
modern philosophy of paper money, the Scotsmen of the: 
eighteenth century keenly appreciated the .opportunities. 
which their banks placed in their way. Their credits’ 
through their notes were to them capital, not currency 
merely, but a fund of capital with which they could buy. 
and sell and realise a profit on their transactions. 
Conveniently enough, notes did serve as a currency, buti 
their primary nature, in the opinion of tHe time, was that’ 
of capital.”—Graham’s History of the £1-Note. ` 
# i * # * , 
“It was in this manner that the prodigious progress in 
agriculture was made in Scotland. There were immense 
quantities of reclaimable land, and abundance of unemployed 
people, but no capital or money to set their industry in 
motion. Seeing this state of matters the banks opened 
branches in numerous parts of the country, and sent down 
boxes of £1 notes and granted cash credits to the 
farmers. These notes were universally received as readily 
as coin. The farmers made their purchases with them and 
paid wages with them, and immense tracts of barren land 
were converted into fertile cornfields. Now these £1 notes 
were not a substitute for any specie: they did not supersede 
or displace any previously existing money; they were a pure 
ADDITION to the existing money; they were, in fact, 
exactly equivalent to the creation of so much gold. | 
“Commerce and agriculture, therefore, received their 
prodigious stimulus from these cash credits. But they were 
of equal use in a public point of view. Almost all the great 
public works of every description were created by means of 
these cash credits. One witness stated that the Forth and 
Clyde Canal was executed by means of a cash credit of 
£40,000 granted by the Royal Bank. And in exactly a 
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similar way, whenever any other great public works are 
to be done, such as roads, bridges, canals, railways, docks, etc., 
the invariable course is to obtain a large cash credit at one 
of the banks. All these marvellous results are the children 
of pure GREDIT. 

“Now we observe that these cash credits which have 
produced such marvellous results are not based upon any 
previous operations, nor upon the transfer of commodities 
already in existence. ‘They are created for the express 
purpose of creating or forming future products, which would 
either have no existence at all but for them, or, at all events, 
would have been deferred for a very long period, until solid 
money could have been obtained to produce them. Thus 
we have an enormous mass of exchangeable property created 
by the mere will of the bank and its customers, which 
produces all the effects of solid gold and silver; and when it 
has done its work, it vanishes agdin into nothing, at the will 
of the same persons who called it into existence. 

“Hence we sée that the mere will of man has created 
vast masses of wealth'‘out of nothing, and then DECREATED 
them into nothing, which, having served their purpose, after 
a time were CEE E l 
‘Melted into air, into thin air.’ 

But their solid results have by no means faded like the base- 
less fabric of a vision, leaving not a rack behind. On the 
contrary, their solid results have been her far-famed agri- 
culture; the manufactures of Glasgow and Paisley; the 
unrivalled steamships of the Clyde; great public works of all 
sorts—canals, railways, roads, bridges, and poor young men 
converted into princely’ mérchants.”—Dunning Macleod’s 
Elements of Banking. : 

* * + * 

“The real introductory function, which deposit banks 
at first perform, is much more popular, and it is only when 
they can perform this more popular kind of business that 
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deposit banking ever spreads quickly and extensively. ‘This 
function is the supply of the paper circulation to the country, 
and it will be observed that I am not about to overstep my 
limits and discuss this as a question of currency. In what 
form the best paper currency can be supplied to the country 
is a question of economical theory, with which I do not 
meddle here. I am only narrating unquestionable history; 
not dealing with an argument where every step is disputed. 
And part of this certain history is that the best way to diffuse 
banking in a community is to allow the banker to issue bank- 
notes of small amount that can supersede the metal 
currency. This amounts to a subsidy to each banker to 
enable him to keep open a bank and until depositors choose 
to come to it. The country where deposit banking 1s 
most diffused is Scotland, and there the original profits were 
entirely derived from the circulation. The note issue is 
now a most trifling part of the liabilities of the Scotch banks, 
but it was once their mainstay and source of profit. A 
curious book lately published has enabled us to follow the 
course of this in detail. The Bank of Dundee, now 
amalgamated with the Royal Bank of Scotland, was founded 
in 1763, and had become before its amalgamation, eight or 
nine years since, a bank of considerable deposits. But for 
twenty-five years from its foundation it had no deposits at 
all. It subsisted mostly on its note issue, and a little on its 
remittance business. Only in 1792, after nearly thirty years, 
it began to gain deposits, but from that time they augmented 
very rapidly. The banking history of England has been ‘the 
same, though we have no country bank accounts in detail 
which go back so far. But probably up to 1830 in England, 
or thereabouts, the main profit of banks was derived from 
the circulation, and for many years after the deposits were 
treated as very minor matters. 

“The reason why the use of bank paper commonly 
proceeds the habit of making deposits in banks is very plain. 
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It is a far easier habit to establish. In the issue of notes the 
banker, the person to be most benefited, can do something. 
passive. His issues depend on himself; his deposits on the 
favour of others. And to the public the change is far easier, 
too. To collect a great mass of deposits with the same 
banker, a great number of persons must agree to do 
something; but to establish a note circulation, a large 
number of persons need only do nothing. ‘They receive 
the banker’s notes in the common course of their 
business, and they have only not to take those notes to the 
banker for paymfent. If the public refrain from taking 
trouble, a paper circulation is immediately in existence. A 
paper circulation is begun by the banker, and requires no 
effort on the part of the public; on the contrary, it needs an 
effort of the public to be rid of notes once issued. But 
deposit banking cannot be begun by the banker, and requires 
a spontaneous and constant effort in the community, and 
therefore paper issue is the natural prelude to deposit 
banking. 

“The way in which the issue of notes by a banker 
prepares the way for the deposit of money with him is very 
plain. When a private person begins to possess a great heap 
of bank-notes, it will soon strike him that he is trusting the 
banker very much, and that in return he is getting nothing. 
He runs the risk of loss and robbery just as if he were 
hoarding coin. He would run no more risk by the failure 
of the bank if he made a deposit there, and he would be free 
from the risk of keeping the cash. No doubt it takes time 
before even this simple reasoning is understood by 
uneducated minds. So strong is the wish of most people to 
see their money that they for some time continue to hoard 
bank-notes; for a long period a few do so. But in the 
end common sense conquers. ‘The circulation of bank-notes 
decreases, and the deposit of money with the banker increases. 
The credit of the banker having been efhciently advertised 
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He can pay away his own ‘promises’ in loans, in wages, or 
in payments of debts. But in the getting of deposits he is 
by the note, and accepted by the public, he lives on the credit 
so gained years after the note issue itself has ceased to be very 
important to him. 


“The efficiency of this introduction is proportional to the 
difhusion of the right of note issue. A single monopolist 
issuer, like’ the Bank of France, works its way with difficulty 
through a country, and advertises banking very slowly. ‘The 
reason is that a central bank, which is governed in the capital, 
and’ descends on a country district, has much fewer modes of 
lending money safely than a bank of which the partners 
belong to that district, and know the men and things init. -A 
note issue is mainly begun by loans, there are then no deposits 
to be paid. But the mass of loans in rural district are of small 
amount; the bills to be discounted are trifling; the persons 
borrowing are of small means and only local repute; the value 
of any property they wish to pledge depends on local cir- 
cumstances. A banker who lives in the district, who has 
always lived there, whose whole mind is a history of the 
district and its changes, is-easily able to lend money safely 
there. ‘But a manager deputed by a single central establish- 
ment does so with difficulty. The worst people will ‘come to 
him and ask for loans. His ignorance is a mark for all the 
shrewd and crafty people thereabouts. He will have endless 
difficulties in establishing the circulation of the distant bank, 
because he has not the local knowledge which alone can teach 
him how to issue that circulation safely. 

“A system of note issue is, therefore, the best introduction 
to a large system of deposit banking. As yet, historically, it is 
the only introduction; no nation, as yet, has arrived at a great 
system of deposit banking without going first through the 
preliminary stage of note issues, and of such note issues the 
quickest and. most efficient. in this way is one made by 
individuals resident in the district and conversant with it. 


9. 
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“This, therefore, is the reason why Lombard Street 
exists; that is why England is a very great money market, and 
other European countries but small ones in comparison. In 
England and Scotland a diffused system of note issues started 
banks all over the country. In these banks the savings of the 
country have been lodged, and by these they have been sent 
to London. No similar system arose elsewhere, and in 
consequence London is full of money, and all Continental 
cities are empty as compared with it. ‘The monarchical form 
of Lombard Street is due also to the note issue.” —Walter 
Bagehot’s Lombard Street. 

+ * + a 

“I co-operation fails there will fail the best hope of 

rural India.” 


“In all provinces there are a number of public-spirited 
men who give valuable time to the promotion of co-operation. 
Many have made themselves almost indispensable, and many 
more would be difficult to replace. It is impossible to 
estimate the services of these workers too highly. At the 
same time it must be recognised that honorary workers can- 
not be expected to exercise that regular supervision which 1s 
essential to the success of the co-operative movement. In the 
same way and for the same reason, honorary workers who 
undertake the work of education suffer from difficulties from 
which it is not always easy to escape . . . ‘To the failure to 
recognise the limitations inherent in the system of utilising 
honorary workers must be largely attributed the very serious 
defects in the movement which have been brought to our 
notice, and it is our firm conviction, therefore, that, at this 
stage of development, an increase in the number of honorary 
workers, valuable as their services may be, should not be 
regarded as a reason for eliminating the paid staff or even 
for reducing its numbers. The honorary worker will 
always find ample scope for his energies and his public spirit, 
and we cannot but think that those who are most keenly 
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interested should be the first to welcome the strength given 
to the movement by a highly-educated and well-trained staff 
of officials. We, therefore, strongly recommend that every 
effort should be made to build up such a staff in all provinces. 

. . The scope of workers in the co-operative movement, 
as in all other movements in the cause of village uplift, is 
so vast that there need be no fear that the official will oust 
the non-official.” 

“We wish strongly to press the claims of the rural areas 
upon the time and interest of the best of India’s youth. It 
is upon the homes and fields of the cultivators that the 
strength of the country and the foundations of its prosperity 

must ultimately rest. We appeal to both past and present 
members of Indian Universities to apply themselves to the 
social and economic problems of the country-side, and so to 
fit themselves to take the lead in the movement for the uplift 
of the rural classes. We trust that the authorities and 
teachers of universities may do all in their power to encourage 
the study of these most important subjects. The oppor- 
tunities open in India to men able and willing to play a 
selfless and patriotic role in the field of local leadership and 
of service to the public, are unbounded. 

“Among a people whose history goes back as far as does 
that of India and in a society upon which the fetters of 
custom are so firmly bound, the inertia of centuries can only 
be overcome by the ready self-sacrifice, by the enthusiasm 
and by the sustained efforts of those who themselves enjoy 
the blessing of a liberal education.” —The Roayal Agricultural 
Commission. 

* + + * 


“Government and Co-operation are in all things the 
Laws of Life, Anarchy and Competition the Laws of Death.” 
“The circulation of wealth in a nation resembles that 
of the blood in the natural body. ‘There is one quickness of 
the current which comes of cheerful emotion or wholesome 
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exercise; and another which comes of shame or of fever. 
‘There is a flush of the body which is full of warmth and life; 
and another which will pass into putrefaction. 

The analogy will hold down even to minute particulars. 
= For as diseased local determination of the blood involves 
depression of the general health of the system, all morbid 
local action of riches will be found ultimately to involve a 
weakening of the resources of the body politic.” —Ruskin’s 
Unto This Last. 

AND THAT IS WHY THE VILLAGE LIFE OF INDIA IS SO 
STAGNANT TO-DAY, AND WHY THE RESOURCES OF THE BODY 
POLITIC ARE SO WEAK. 


eed 


Scheme for Organisation and Operation of 
Co-operative Societies Among the Cane- 
Growers in Bengal, 


Kaan BaHnapur Moutvi A. M. ARSHAD ALI, 
Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Bengal. 


There are three big mills in Bengal, viz., Gopalpur 
(Rajshahi), Sitabganj (Dinajpur) and Beldanga (Murshi- 
dabad). 

The bulk of sugarcane necessary to feed these mills is 
obtained from an area approximately 100 sq. miles round 
the mills. ‘The major quantity of this sugarcane has to be 
railed by circuitous routes on account of want of good roads 
facilitating transport by carts or other motor vehicles. ‘The 
freight of rail transport is borne by the owner. This 
coupled with the delay in reaching the sugarcane to the 
weigh-bridge of the companies is a source of loss in price to 
the producers. Generally, the cultivators get not more than 
As. -|4|- on an average for the sugarcane that they have to 
deliver at the weigh-bridge of the Companies according to 
contract. A system of dadan or advance payment to the 
cultivators before the sowing season is prevalent in return 
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for which they are to enter into a contract with the 
Companies the terms of which are not only very hard to the 
producers but leaves the option of paying a lower price and 
even refusing to accept'their produce, with the mills. ‘The 
cultivator entering into a contract has to keep his crop 
standing in the field till its supply is requisitioned by the 
Company. To make matters worse, such requisitions are 
sent usually through some agents of the Company who have 
full authority in the matter and trade on their position by 
bargaining with the producers for preference in the issue of 
requisitions. Moreover, the entire produce of a cultivator 
is not always requisitioned. Some portion is left to its fate 
unless he can prevail upon the agent by any means to accept 
his entire crop. Correct weight is not also received at the 
weigh-bridge and the cultivators are subjected to further 
unfair treatment in the hands of employees of the mills 
generally by unnecessary long detention of the crop before 
weighment so as to reduce its price. 


2. In view of the circumstances stated there is 
undoubtedly a necessity for organising the sugarcane growers 
into Co-operative Societies and to federate them into Union 
so that the Union may negotiate with the Mill and secure by 
collective method of supply and preventing exploitation the 
best price for the produce of the cultivators. 


3. All these mills are now dealing directly with several 
thousands of cane growers. They advance them money 
before the growing season at the rate of Rs. 5|- to Rs. 10|- 
per bigha and have set up a set of agents who are generally 
middlemen of the villages’ They obtain their produce 
through these middlemen who get sufficient remuneration for 
the work. ‘They also make some money from the cultivators 
directly. The middlemen system has, therefore, been 
working in full swing in connection with the business of the 
existing mills. The aim of the Co-operative Society will be 
to break up this middleman system and to set up a Union to 
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take up the work of middlemen. This can only be done if 
a large number of societies can be started round about the 
mills. These societies must grow and turn out at least one- 
third or even one-fourth of the total consumption of the mills. 
If on an average a mill consumes 12 to 15 lakhs of maunds of 
sugarcane during one year the Co-operative Societies formed 
must command a produce to the extent of at least 3 lakhs of 
maunds or more, if possible. Such a quantity of sugarcane 
can only make an impression on the mills and induce them to 
negotiate with the growers’ union for purchase of the canes 
of the members of the societies. Any less quantity than this 
is likely to be ignored by the mills and induce them to give 
first preference to the produce of those with whom they 
entered into contract. ‘This will leave the members of the 
societies in a very unenviable position and the societies will 
be unpopular. ‘In addition to the contract that the Mulls 
enter with thousands of cultivators they are also acquiring 
lands in the vicinity of the mills for plantation purposes. 
They are doing this as a safeguard against any short supply 
at any time or a combination of the cultivators in the future. 


4. In order to form co-operative societies among the 
cultivators residing within a workable radius of the existing 
mills it will be necessary to form such number of societies as 
will be able to collect from their members at least 3 lakhs 
of maunds of sugarcane annually. ‘There may be opposition 
to the formation of societies by the mill owners in the 
beginning and in this opposition they will be helped by 
middlemen agents. But it is hoped to succeed ultimately in 
making a headway. It would be very risky to form societies 
slowly and gradually. It is necessary that the societies must 
be formed at once in such a large number as can command 
sufficiently large quantity of sugarcane as will make an 
impression on the mills. 


5. The scheme may be started with the formation of 
Unions of Co-operative canegrowers societies at important 
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sugar mill centres with a view to organise in the vicinity of 
mills a sufficiently large number of primary societies 
exclusively with cane cultivators. The sugarcane area to be 
covered by societies under a Union should be at least 500 acres 
of land sufficient to produce at least 3,00,G00 maunds of canes 
As it -may not be possible to get more than 15 acres of crop 
in a compact area that can conveniently be managed by a 
rural society the number of societies under each Union should 
be at least 33 with an average cane cultivation of 15 acres 
of land under each society, The average cane cultivation 
under an individual cane cultivator is estimated to be about 
a bigha of land and on this basis the number of members 
of a primary society should be 45 at the minimum. - 


6. ‘The Union will be on the lines of a central society 
with its objects as follows: 


(a) to organise sugarcane growers’ societies for joint 
sale of sugarcane crop; 

(b) to finance -and supervise primary societies 
organised for the purpose; 

(c) to undertake sale: of sugarcane crop of societies 
to the best advantage of the producers; 


(d) to regulate the cultivation and harvesting of 
sugarcane by its members; 

(e) to supply the members with sugarcane cuttings of 
high sucrose content; 

(f) to arrange for technical advice, manures -imple- 
ments etc. for increased production of cane. 


7. The Union will negotiate and arrange with the local 
sugar Mills for the disposal of the cane. ‘The method of ` 
work will be to obtain orders from the Mill and direct the 
affiliated societies to harvest their crop and give delivery to 
the Mills according to requisition. The whole work of 
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harvesting, assembling and transportation to the Mill will 
be done by the producers themselves under the supervision 
of the Union Supervisor and the District Agricultural Officer 
according to the direction of the Union. 


8. The membership of the Union will be open to 
primary cane growers’ societies and also individuals interested 
in cane cultivation and cane growers’ societies. 


9. The capital of the Union will be raised by shares 
from members, loans from the provincial and central bank 
and loans or grant from Government. 


10. The management of the Union will be entrusted 
to a Board of Directors consisting of equal number of repre- 
sentatives of individual members, society members and 
persons nominated by the Registrar from members and 
non-members. ‘The local district officer may be the 
Chairman of the Board of Directors. Other members of the 
first Board of Directors will be nominated by the Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies and will hold office for three years 
or for such shorter periods as may be specified by him in 
the order making the nomination. A representative of the 
Mill will be taken into the Committee of Management of 
the Union and the Mill will be consulted about the variety 
of cane suitable for their use. 


Il. In each Union there will be a paid staff of one 
District Agricultural Officer, one Manager, three Agricultural 
Demonstrators, three Co-operative Supervisors and one clerk. 
The necessity of the agricultural staff is that the whole success 
of the scheme will depend on the quality of the cane produced. 
Every effort must therefore be made to carry out the best 
cultural practices. ‘The staff will also help the cane growers 
in growing the early and late varieties of cane according to 
the requirements of the Mills. 


~ 
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12. The cost of establishment of a Union with 33 
societies affiliated to it is estimated as follows:— 


CO-OPERATIVE SIDE— 


AGRICULTURAL SIDE— 


Rs. Rs. 
1 Manager at Rs. 75 p.m. 900 1 District Agricultural 
1 office clerk on Rs. 30 Officer at Rs. 125 p.m. 1,500 
p.m. 360 1 i 
3 Supervisors c on Rs. 30 P a T RE i 
p.m. 1,080 3 Demonstrators at Rs. 30 
2 peons on Rs. 13 each each pm. 1,080 
p-m, 312 Travelling alowance of 
Travelling allowance of the District Agricul- 
Manager and Super- tural Officer and peon 
visors at Rs. 60 pm... 720 at Rs. 75 p.m .. 900 
Office rent at Rs. 15 p.m. 180 PEs 
Other contingencies at Travelling allowance of 
Rs. 5pm .. 80 3 demonstrators at 
Contribution to aimee Rs. 10 each ‘p.m. 360 
societies towards its Contingencies— 
cost and establishment 
at Rs. 20 per year Seeds ania implements 2,264 
20x33 660 Other contingncies .. 180 
Grant to the Unions for — 
meeting the prelimi- 6.440 
nary expenses .. 728 i 
5,000 GRAND, TOTAL . 11,440 


13. The main source of income of a Union will be 
commission on sale of members’ produce which is to be fixed 
by the Union each year in consultation with the Registrar. 
For the purpose of showing the financial prospect of a Union 
under this scheme the commission on sale may be taken at 
a figure of 3 pies per maund of sugarcane sold through the 
Union. The income of a Union dealing with 3,00 lakhs 
maunds of cane on a commission of 3 pies per maund will 
come to Rs. 4,689 a year. 


14. In the beginning the above staff of the Union will 
be appointed on a temporary basis. After a period of 3 years 
the whole staff will not be required and the question of 
appointment of a reduced staff on a permanent basis will be 
taken up. It is expected that Union will then. be in a 
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position to meet the ‘expenses on a permanent basis out of its 
own income. 


15. The duties of the Manager under the Union will 
be to (1) organise societies with the help of the Supervisors; 
(2) arrange sale with the mills to the best advantage 
of members under the direction of the Board; 
(3) receive payment of the price of crops supplied to 
the mills and ‘arrange for the disbursement of the same to 
the societies. 


16. The duties of a Supervisor will be (1) to help the 
societies in keeping accounts, (2) to supervise cultivation, 
harvesting and delivery of crop to the Union, (3) to make 
payments to the members the price of their crops, (4) to advise 
members on improved cane cultivation according to the 
direction of the District Agricultural Officer. 


17. At the initial stages it will hardly be possible for 
the Unions to meet the expenses out of its income. Provision 
is therefore made out of the Government of India grant to 
meet the entire cost of establishment of a Union for the first 
three years. 


18. It is proposed to utilise the Government of India’s 
grant from Sugar Excise Fund in subsidising two Unions to 
be started at Gopalpur (Rajshahi) and Sitabganj (Dinajpur, 
Thakurgaon Sub-division) at the rate of Rs. 11,440 each 
per annum. With the’ progress of business in these Unions 
and the growth of profit it is expected that after a period of 
3 years no further subsidy will be required by these Unions 
and it will be possible to start new Unions in other important 
centres with such further grant from the Sugar Excise Fund 
as may be forthcoming. 


19. ‘The object of the primary societies to be started 
under the Unions will be (a) to arrange for the sale of sugar- 
cane crop of members through the Unions (b) to introduce 
improved methods of cane cultivation (c) to supply manure, 
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seeds, implements, etc., for cane cultivation and (d) to make 
loans for cane cultivation. 


20. (1) In furtherance of these objects a society under 
the control of the Union will be at liberty: 
(i) to specify the area of land of each member for 
cultivation of sugarcane, 
(it) to watch the progress of the standing crop and 
watch the harvesting, 
(#22) to fix the turn in which each member’s cane shall 
be harvested, 
(tv) to settle the price of crop in consultation with the 
Union, | 
(v) to receive. the price from the Union on behalf of 
the members and disburse the same. 
(2) The members will be further required to sign an 
agreement to produce and sell sugarcane according to the 
direction of the society. 


21. The societies will be formed with limited 
liability and on share basis. 


22. The main source of income of a society will be the 
contribution from the Union and any interest on the loans 
granted to the members. The income of the society will be 
the contribution from the Union and any interest on the 
loans granted to the members. The income of the society 
will be utilised in paying remuneration to the honorary 
secretary, meeting contingent charges audit fee and in 
creation of a reserve fund. 

23. The bye-laws for the Central and primary societies 
will be drawn up on the lines indicated above if the scheme 
is approved. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE ~~ 
MOVEMENT IN BENGAL 


SUBODH CH. GANGULI, Bidyaratna, B.T., B.L. 


Ir was in 1904 that Lord Curzon with a foresight for 
the uplift and industrial development of the people, for the 
amelioration of the lot of the tilling millions, for the 
struggling humanity who could scarcely secure a meal a day, 
enacted the Co-operative Act and initiated the beneficial 
movement in the country. As time went on, practical 
difficulties cropped up. An amendment was therefore found 
necessary and it was passed in 1912. ‘The co-operative 
movement, a great boon as it proved to the people was in- 
augurated in Bengal about three decades and a half ago. 


During this period, the movement expanded very rapidly 
at first, particularly during the years that followed the war 
boom. ‘Then came a period of stagnation resulting in a 
steady fall in recoveries. ‘Then followed the great economic 
depression which caused an abnormal fall in the price of 
agricultural produce and in the price of land. During this 
period, about 18,000 Co-operative Societies have sprung up 
on the soul. ‘This province is a honey-comb of villages whose 
number exceeds a lakh. ‘Towns, on the other hand, number 
a little over hundred. Compared with them, the number 
of Co-operative Societies is insignificant. Throughout the 
length and breadth of the province there should be a net- 
work of them with a band of self-less, industrious and 
educated workers in order to ensure success of the movement. 


The movement had, during this period, a checkered 
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$ y \career. Most of the Co-operative. Societies now verge on 
/ bankruptcy due to heavy unpaid loans. Central Banks are 
mostly unable to repay the deposits. On account of this 
moribund condition, they can neither advance loans to 
cultivators in their dire distress and difficulty when due to 
draughts and floods, low prices of crops and their unremu- 
nerative return, starvation stares them in the face and their 
very existence is threatened with annihilation, nor can they 
repay the deposits which form the only means of sustenance 
of many a destitude widow and middle class people. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that the faith of the people in this 
movement has been shaken. í 


It has no doubt received a little set-back but the failure 
of certain Co-operative institutions, due to various reasons, 
does not necessarily prove the failure of co-operation. ‘The 
result of various economic factors, taken with inexperience, 
financing beyond the limit of repaying capacity, absence of 
adequate supervision and business methods have led to the 
present state of affairs. It is high time that the Bengal 
Government should think furiously to save the movement 
from its present state of stupor and rehabilitate it. 


On account of the gradual disappearance of industry 
from this ill-fated land, people had more or less to fall back 
upon agriculture. But agriculture has become a risky 
profession. The peasant has to block his capital, pledge his 
labour and toil hard under unfavourable conditions. ‘he 
crops often fail, due to one reason or other and again due 
to the dwindling prices, instead of making profits he has to 
sustain losses. Still sentiment, superstition and age-long 
attachment to the soil compel him to continue his labours. 
He may starve, his family may starve, still he must perpetuate 
the memory of his ancestors by carrying out his duties. At 
this stage, it is the money-lender or the co-operative societies 
who have to come to his aid. But the number of co-operative 
societies being insignificant, he has to accept a timely succour 
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from the Mahajan. ‘The cultivators require both long and 
short term credits if they are to be saved from utter ruin and 
desolation. .Here begins the function of co-operative societies. 


Betore-granting loans to-agriculturists, lessons of economy 
should be inculcated in them.’ In times of affluence, they 
squander away money right and left. They should be taught 
to lay by something which may be ‘invested in and utilised 
as the capital of a village co-operative society. It further 
requires some .self-less and cultured workers well-trained in 
the principle of co-operation-who will work with honesty and 
integrity. On thém-depends, to a great extent, the success 
or otherwise .of ‘the movement. Govertiment Officers of the 
Co-operative Department have no doubt rendered much help 
in spreading it, but it is known to.everybody that regular and 
timely audit.is.a.thing unknown to them. Co-operative 
Banks might: be saved. from defalcation by sudden, surprising 
and timely checks... But leisurly.and lethargetic work of the 
department. should be given.the.go-by, if the movement has 
to be raised: mee the abysmal. “spin of failure to which it 
has sunk. - fe eer on. ne mg Se | 

But the gondon -of acme sd Societies in all the 
provinces of -India except ‘in Madras is far from. satisfactory. 
But the utility and success: of the movement in the uplift of 
nations, rural- development, spread of education and indus- 
trialisation of the country has been proved beyond doubt in 
Holland, Germany and Ireland. (It is-a'matter of regret that 
the true spirit of the movement has been lost sight of in India 
and it has not developed on proper lines.) 

On the: other hand it has remained confined to the 
department of the-Secretariate. /It*has not touched the life 
of the people of Bengal but has been more or less a loan- 
office. ) Granting -of.loans no doubt form an integral part of 
the co-operative movement but it is not an end in itself. 
People who entertain this false ‘idea are entirely mistaken. 
The very life of the movement consists in uniting the 
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divergent and different efforts of the nation and utilising it 
for its uplift in all its various aspects.) The movement is 
nothing if it is not -directed to industrialise the country to 
spread education, to ensure health and prosperity of the 
nation and to help cultivators and remove unemployment 
from the land. (This noble mission of the movement has not 
been achieved in this country, hence it is at a low ebb. ) By 
Co-operative Societies, we understand so many loan offices. 
By granting loans to peasants for the marriage ceremony of 
their-sons and daughters, to perform the sradh ceremony of 
their parents we have: crippled both the peasants and the 
Co-operative Societies.. In other words the very ideal of the 
movement has-been lost sight of. 

> The -success of the Bidyadhari Spill Fishermen’s Co- 
‘ operative Society registered in 1929 is an eye-opener to many 
who have doubts and misgivings in the success of the 
movement. Middlemen have been eliminated altogether 
and the local fishermen who are all share-holders of the 
Society are earning Rs. 8 per month for their labour and 
Rs. 8 to Rs. 10 to maintain their family, in place of Rs. 7 
only per month which they used to earn under the Mahajans. 
Besides, they will not only get an annual dividend, but a 
bonus at the end of the year as a reward for their labour. 
The fishermen catching fish in the Padma and other Fast | 
Bengal rivers may also form co-operative societies on the 
same lines. The profit made by the middlemen will then 
be similarly eliminated and the whole profit will be enjoyed 
by the fishermen themselves. Thus fishery in the vast rivers 
of Bengal has immense possibilities and the Department may 
concentrate their attention to a particular fishing place if 
they have an eye to industrialise the country. Self interest, 
if not anything else, must make the people put their heads 
together and organise one at the earliest possible opportunity 
with the help of the Department, or if that 1s not e O 
without it. 
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/ Jute is a monopoly of Bengal. But it is a pity that the 
growers cannot form a co-operative society of their own to 
reap the fullest benefit. Instead, they take all the trouble 
of growing jute but have to sell it at a loss, at the rate of 
Rs. 4 to 6 per maund. / They cannot make both ends meet 
while the middlemen and jute-mill owners roll in luxury. | 
For jute has a great demand in the European market and is 
sold at the rate of Rs. 60 per maund. ‘This raw material is 
returned to India as finished goods which then fetch about 
Rs. 250 per maund. Is it not an irony of fate? Cannot the 
jute growers take it into their head to open a jute-mill on a 
co-operative basis? Has not the Government which calls 
itself popular and democratic any duty in this direction? 
It is high time that the matter should be taken up in right 
earnest. There is another industry which is also fraught with 
immense possibilities. It is the building up of motor cars 
in India. Fortunately for the country, some Finance 
Ministers of Congress Provinces are bestowing their thoughts 
over the matter. If they are earnest, a day may soon come 
when India will manufacture motor cars at least for her own 
use. We may profitably take a leaf out of the history of 
Japan. The history of Japan for about half a century is the 
history of her industrial development. ‘The Government 
first selected some capable young men and sent them over 
to Germany, America and England for mechanical training. 
When they came back fully equipped the national Govern- 
ment of Japan started factories at their own cost. When they 
became profitable concerns, they made them over to the 
people to run the factories and themselves rendered all 
possible facilities. 

There is another matter to which I should refer. The 
co-operative societies may play an important part in removing 
the apalling illiteracy from the land. In Bengal the per- 
centage of literacy is only 8 while in England it is 98 and in 
Japan and Germany cent per cent of the people are literate. 
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Though there is the popular Government in our country. 
compulsory primary education cannot be introduced in the 
country for want of resources and without levying an 
education cess. 


It will take several centuries before we attain a satis- 
factory percentage of literacy through any scheme of com- 
pulsory education. It is therefore necessary that some sort 
of voluntary organisation must be brought into existence for 
promoting literacy among the masses on a large scale. 
Co-operative institutions may play an important part in this 
great nation-building programme by acting as the centres 
at which schools may be started. Of course the dividend of 
shares has to be sacrificed for the noble mission. 


Here under this. movement, there is ample scope for the 
rich and the poor, Zamindars and tenants, capitalists and 
labour to come and meet on a common platform and to 
unite their resources and strength. Ji is the via-media 
between Fascism and Communism,, It alone can form the 
connecting link between the two opposite and conflicting 
tendencies. It is possible for the movement to furnish the 
capital so much needed for the industrial uplift of the nation. 
It is indispensable for the development of commerce, industry 
and agriculture, and a big capital is necessary for the purpose. 
Capital is no doubt shy in this land of chronic poverty due 
to the failure of one or two enterprises in the past. The 
middle-class people therefore, are very loathe to open their 
purse-strings to buy shares. But gradually things are coming 
to its own. Time has improved, .of late, to a certain extent 
and it is hoped that the normal state of things will return. 


Dacca Division Co-operative Conference 
Jamalpur Session—1938. 


Dacca Division Co-operative Conference was held at Jamalpur 
on July 2 and 3 under the presidentship of the Hon’ble Mr. N. R. 
Sarkar, Finance Minister, Bengal. 

The Hon’ble Mr. M. B. Mullick, M.A., B.L., Minister-in-charge 
of Co-operative and Rural Indebtedness Department opened the 
Conference. 


Amongst those present were Khan Bahadur Moulavi A. M. 
Arshad Ali, Registrar, C.S., Bengal; Mr. R. N. Roy, I.S.O., Deputy 
Registrar, C.S., Bengal; Mr. A. M. Clark, M.A., LC.S., District 
Magistrate, Mymensingh; Mr. A. Ahmed, I.C.S., Director of D. S. 
Boards, Eastern Circle; Mr. M. H. Ali, LC.S., Sub-divisional 
Officer, Jamalpur; Khan Sahib Moulavi Chaudhuri Afsar Ali, 
Asst. Registrar, C.S., Dacca Division; Mr. P. G. Sen, Spl. Asstt. 
Registrar in charge of Handloom Industries, Calcutta; Khan 
Sahib Moulavi Anwar Hossain, Divisional Auditor, Dacca; 
Mr. Obeidullah, I.P., Additional S. P. of Mymensingh; Babu 
Hemanta Chandra Chaudhuri, Zamindar, Sherpur; Mr. Sanat 
Kumar Chatterjee, Director, B. P. C. B.; Mr. P. C. Bhatta- 
charjya, Secretary, B. C. O. S.; Mr. W. Zaman, Jt. Secretary, 
B. C. O. S.; and Babu Haran Chandra Mukherjee, Manager, 
B. C. O. 5. 


The Conference opened on July 2, 1938 at 2 p.m. 

In declaring the Conference open the Hon’ble Mr. M. B. 
Mullick, M.A., B.L., Minister-in-charge of Co-operative and Rural 
Indebtedness Department said: — 


“I am extremely. thankful to you for extending your in- 
vitation to me to open the Co-operative Conference of the Dacca 
Division and in giving me an opportunity to meet and address 
such a large body of representatives of the Co-operative Societies 
and a large number of other co-operators of this division, 
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“This division, as you all know, has its peculiar position as 
being the largest jute growing area in the province and in view 
of the admitted facts that it has suffered very much from the 
economic depression and slum in the prices of agricultural com- 
modities, especially the jute, the credit side of the movement has 
also suffered very much in this division with the result that 
many of the central banks, particularly in the districts of 
Faridpur and Mymensingh, are now finding it extremely difficult 
to work with a balanced budget. In spite of this difficulty I am 
glad to note that there has not been any serious set-back or 
collapse of the movement in any area which is mainly due to 
the concerted action of the non-official co-operators and the 
departmental officers. But there cannot be any question that the 
position should not be allowed to rest where it is now. Vigorous 
steps should be taken in many directions by all concerned, 
namely the non-official co-operators, the department and the 
investing public to gradually improve the present position and 
make the movement a real and effective credit agency. I have 
indicated that Government will consider very sympathetically 
and will try to do its part as best as it possibly can in assisting 
you to carry out any recovery plan that you may be taking with 
the idea of rehabilitating the position of the central banks and 
the credit societies as also the movement as a whole. 


“It seems to me that it is necessary in the present moment 
to have a carefully thought-out programme of reconstruction of 
all these credit societies and also to aim at scaling down of the 
debts of each individual member of the society to a reasonable 
level consistent with his paying capacity, extending the term 
of the payment with due consideration to his budgetary position 
and reducing the future rate of interest on his debts so scaled 
down, at the same time arranging short term loans for enabling 
him to raise annual crops and for other productive purposes. 
tending to increase his income and encourage him to take up 
rural welfare activities for the moral and material benefit of 
the neighbourhood. This task of reconstruction must, as it in- 
dicates, be extremely heavy and very exacting, as it will involve 
the reconstruction of about 20 thousand village primary societies 
in the province with a membership of about 4% lakhs. I do 
realise that in carrying out such a programme of reconstruction 
the relation between the central banks and their creditors will 
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to some extent be strained as it is likely that it may be difficult for 
some of the central banks to pay back the dues of their creditors 
at once and to the full extent. In order that the central banks 
may be able to get over this difficulty I think it is only necessary 
that they should try and make an amicable arrangement with 
their creditors. In this task of theirs I can only assure the central 
banks that they have my warmest sympathy and if they feel 
that my department may render any useful assistance to them, 
I hope it will be available without much inconvenience; at any 
rate the suggestion for any such assistance from the department 
will be very carefully and sympathetically considered. 

“After the reconstruction of the societies is completed on the 
lines I have just mentioned, it is extremely necessary that proper 
caution should be taken to see that the members whose debts 
are scaled down to keep to the instalments by way of repaying 
of their dues and there be no default on this score. I do not 
think that it is too much to expect of these members of the 
primary societies that they should be loyal to their societies after 
remissions and reductions granted in respect of their dues by the 
societies and the central banks. As regards the arrangement for 
short term loans for the members for raising their crops and 
for other productive purposes the Bengal Provincial Co-operative 
Bank, Limited has already started to accommodate members and 
societies with proper sense of responsibility with such loans. I 
have every reason to hope that the general body of members may 
also be similarly accommodated after their debts have been 
adjusted in the process of reconstruction of their societies. 

“I am sure you will agree with me when I say that the crux 
of the problem rests to a very large extent in the increase of 
the income of the members of the societies. The rural recons- 
truction programme introduced by the department embodies in 
its items of work tending to increase the income of the members 
by subsidiary occupations. I feel that this side of the work should 
be given fullest impetus and the members should be encouraged 
to shake off their lethargic habit of remaining idle for many 
months in the year and devote themselves to small cottage in- 
dustries. I may be permitted also to indicate that in this work 
of trying to increase the income of individual members, families 
and villages, we have to appreciate and realise the value of time 
and energy in a proper spirit. I have myself noticed that an 
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ordinary cultivator instead of growing his own vegetables in his 
own house for his own daily consumption would take a quantity 
of paddy or a quantity of jute to the market and would sell it 
for the purpose of purchasing these vegetables for his household 
purposes. I should not be justified to emphasise the importance 
of such small matters, for I sincerely believe that to a co-operator 
these things ought to speak volumes, for the elementary 
co-operative lessons ought to teach us that we must have self- 
reliance, self-help and through these media we must make 
ourselves self-sufficient; and in this way we must try and be 
able to throw off all sorts of our external obligations. I had an 
occasion to observe in a similar strain at Kurseong in the district 
of Darjeeling only the other day in reply to some.of the addresses 
that were presented to me on behalf of the several co-operative 
organisations there and I take the liberty of repeating the same 
to you now on this occasion as I feel that though -it looks very 
humble it is a matter which does call for a serious consideration 
in the present moment. In order that an organisation of the 
co-operative type may be able to discharge its duties in the true 
spirit, there is nothing strange that it must commence with small 
beginnings, but that in so discharging its responsibility it must 
be able to stand as an ideal to the rest. It has therefore to be 
admitted that to talk of co-operative movement, or for the matter 
of that of any other nation-building department of a large scale 
is nothing short of want of knowledge of the events of times. 
For the co-operative movements to foster and to prosper must 
depend not only upon honesty and good-will of the members but 
also upon their common understanding as also upon their idea 
of helping one another. It follows therefore that the nucleus 
must be small and as time goes on and as the activities of this 
small body become really successful on this basis of co-operation 
it will certainly attract other people on to its side. I appeal to 
you and through you to the public at large to pause and consider 
the value that time and energy play in a matter of this nature. 
There are various wants which we create in the individual 
member as also in his family and in the society which are either 
unnecessary, or even if they are necessary most of them can be 
tackled and solved without having had to depend upon external 
agencies or natural phenomenon. I am sure I am not talking of 
anything abstract but I believe I have given you the gist of what 
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financial assistance from State directly or indirectly; (c) to 
improve finances of the movement by restrictions on issue and 
use of loans and by recovery of wilful defaults through a 
summary procedure; (d) to prevent fraudulent disposal of 
property by a borrowing member pending dispute or liquidation; 
(e) to make audit more thorough and effective and to ensure 
rectification of defects noticed at audit or inspection; (f) to super- 
sede a Committee of Management for persistent mismanagement 
as an intermediate corrective measure between normal working 
and liquidation; (g) to charge and surcharge for the liability 
disclosed by audit or inspection for acts done to the detriment 
of the interest of the society; and (h) to effect compromise 
between a co-operative society and its creditors. These provisions 
are meant for better and successful working of the Co-operative 
societies in future and I trust I will have your full support in 
carrying the measure through the Provincial Legislature. I am 
sure you will be convinced of the usefulness of a measure of 
this nature and when you are so convinced I only hope and trust 
that you may be able to get your representatives in the 
Legislature to give their support to the measure when it is ies 

before them for their consideration. , 


“Before I conclude I think that I ought to express my thanks 
in all sincerity and frankness to Khan Sahib Ashraff Hossain, 
Chairman and the Members of the Reception Committee and to 
the Conference as a whole for the cordial reception that you 
have accorded to me on this my first visit to your subdivision 
and practically to the district of Mymensingh as a Minister under 
the Crown. I am really glad to get an opportunity of meeting 
and exchanging our views in a friendly spirit. I think I ought 
to express my personal gratefulness and perhaps of you all as 
I find that you have been able to secure the services of one who 
has got a world-wide reputation as having a very vast experience 
of the economic position of the world as your President of this 
conference and I am proud to feel and also to assure you that 
my respected colleague the Hon’ble Mr. Sarker as your President 
will be able to give you proper guidance in your deliberations 
in order that you might get to your right decisions. 


“I am sorry, gentlemen, I have taken rather too long of your 
time and in the course of the remarks that I have made perhaps 
I have taken a little bit of liberty in making some of the state- 
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has been achieved in the West in concrete shape on co-operative 
principles. 


“I have said more than once in some of the conferences of 
the co-operators that I had the honour of addressing that co- 
operation is no longer a theory. It has established its position 
as a practical system. I reiterate the same view again here and 
hope that no one who is connected with the movement should 
have any doubt or misgiving about its practicability. I have no 
doubt that if the principles of co-operation are fully understood 
by our people and wisely applied to solve the various problems 
of the daily life, particularly in the rural areas, many of the needs 
of the rural people can be successfully tackled by themselves 
without outside interference, as I have indicated a moment ago. 


“I may mention to you at this stage the training which the 
Government have been imparting to the officers of the depart- 
ment in the co-operative Institute at Dum Dum in the suburb 
of Calcutta. It is designed that the Departmental Officers in the 
cadres of Inspectors and Auditors who are already in service 
and who have been recruited recently will undergo a thorough 
training in the principles and practice of co-operation. After the 
training of these officers has been completed by the beginning of 
next year it is proposed to extend the training to the Central 
Bank staff and the members of the village society. I hope that 
this training of an all round character will have a very salutory 
effect upon the future working of the Co-operative Societies in 
the province. i 


“Before I pass on to the narration of one or two other matters 
I might mention to you the nature of publie criticism that has 
been systematically levelled against the activities of the depart- 
ment and of the Co-operative Movement as a whole in this un- 
fortunate province. It may be said that the movement has not 
gone very far to bring all sorts of comforts and solace to the 
people that were expected of it; but the question is who is 
responsible for all this. I do not think I should be justified to 
enter into a detailed discussion on this subject but I might only 
mention to you that I had occasion to give a detailed account of 
some of our activities as a Government while opening the 
conference that your brethren had at Comilla in the Chittagong 
Division. That Conference was fortunate in receiving a message 
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of good-will from the Hon’ble the Chief Minister of Bengal as 
also a message of hope and- encouragement indicating the ex- 
pansion of this movement in the province from a sincere old 
co-operator in the person of Mr. W. C. Wordsworth, now the 
Chairman of the Bengal Provincial Bank. The criticisms that 
were offered through some of the papers seemed to show that 
even when a detailed account of the activities was given they 
were not in a mood to be satisfied; for they felt that no body 
who had an intimate knowledge of these activities be convinced 
by the speech of the Minister. Further, when an account as to 
how the handloom industry was being helped with the Govern- 
ment of India grant was given, the criticism came that nothing 
for development and marketing of agricultural produce was done 
by the department. It is very difficult, if not impossible, to 
answer criticisms of an irresponsible nature of this kind. I should 
tell everyone very plainly and clearly that these remarks can 
never be said to be criticisms as they are generally understood. 
Mere abusive expression does not lead anybody anywhere and 
the less we indulge in showering irresponsible abuses of this 
nature the better for all concerned specially for this unfortunate 
province. I do not think I should be justified as a Minister under 
the Crown assuming public responsibilities to shirk my duties 
as such, nor should I be apprehensive of receiving public 
criticism; but I only hope and trust that this criticism, if it be not 
of a friendly nature, is expected at least to find out the mistakes 
that are made and the way in which these mistakes can be 
corrected. Otherwise it only comes to be one of abusing of one’s 
own privilege and nothing more. 


“I am afraid, gentleman, I have digressed a bit but I felt that 
this was an occasion when I should indulge in a bit of plain 
speaking, for a true co-operator should not be allowed to hide 
his feelings. I have indicated to you the utility and practicability 
of short term loans which can be offered to the village society 
members to extricate themselves out of their difficulties for the 
moment. So far as long term credit is concerned this can only 
be availed of through the Land Mortgage system and there is one 
such bank functioning well in the district of Mymensingh of this 
division. Government have given this bank an additional facility 
by investing its Board of Directors with the powers of a Special 
D. S. Board. I trust this will improve the business of the bank. 
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Further the provincial Legislatures have sanctioned summary 
power of recovery in respect of the dues of these banks through 
the Bengal Public Recovery Act. It has also been decided by 
Government to raise money by debentures for financing the Land 
Mortgage Banks in the province and a scheme for expansion of 
Land Mortgage Banks is now under the consideration of Govern- 
ment and I have every hope that the whole scheme will be made 
ready at an early date. 


“There is one other matter which I think I ought to mention 
on this occasion. This is about the amendment of the Co- 
operative Societies Act (Act IT of 1912). I hope you will agree 
that it is more or less ineffective not only to rectify the existing 
defects in the working of the societies and effectively check the 
deterioration which has set in the movement but also to ensure 
the progress of future development. The inability of the 
Registrar to enforce the provisions of the Act except by the 
ultimate step of liquidation is an insurmountable drawback of the 
existing Act. You are also aware that the Co-operative Move- 
ment in this province has now passed its probationary period and 
is attempting to take a much wider field of activities than was 
i originally intended in the preamble to the existing Act. If the 
movement is to successfully extend its activities in the direction 
of marketing of agricultural produce and products of small 
cottage industries, if it has to improve the irrigation facilities, 
rural health and sanitation, housing accommodation and the 
general economic condition of the cultivators by supplying long 
term capital for redemption of their prior debts and by formation 
of colonisation societies, better living and rural welfare societies, 
adequate provisions should be made in the Act to ensure success- 
ful working of these organisations. Government have, therefore, 
decided to introduce a provincial Act of Co-operative Societies in 
the next monsoon session of the Legislature I have just been 
able to get the Government to agree to the provisions of the 
Bill which have been finally settled and I have also received 
permission to publish the same in the local official gazette. As 
soon as this is done, you will be in a position to get to know the 
details of the provisions that have been made therein. But for 
the present I might mention to you that provisions have been 
made in this bill (a) to delegate the power of the Registrar to 
well-managed financing Bank and federation; (b) to obtain 
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financial assistance from State directly or indirectly; (c) to 
improve finances of the movement by restrictions on issue and 
use of loans and by recovery of wilful defaults through a 
summary procedure; (d) to prevent fraudulent disposal of 
property by a borrowing member pending dispute or liquidation; 
(e) to make audit more thorough ard effective and to ensure 
rectification of defects noticed at audit or inspection; (f) to super- 
sede a Committee of Management for persistent mismanagement 
as an intermediate corrective measure between normal working 
and liquidation; (g) to charge and surcharge for the liability 
disclosed by audit or inspection for acts done to the detriment 
of the interest of the society; and (h) to effect compromise 
between a co-operative society and its creditors. These provisions 
are meant for better and successful working of the Co-operative 
Societies in future and I trust I will have your full support in 
carrying the measure through the Provincial Legislature. I am 
sure you will be convinced of the usefulness of a measure of 
this nature and when you are so convinced I only hope and trust 
that you may be able to get your representatives in the 
Legislature to give their support to the measure when it is placed 

before them for their consideration. - 


“Before I conclude I think that I ought to express my thanks 
in all sincerity and frankness to Khan Sahib Ashraff Hossain, 
Chairman and the Members of the Reception Committee and to 
the Conference as a whole for the cordial reception that you 
have accorded to me on this my first visit to your subdivision 
and practically to the district of Mymensingh as a Minister under 
the Crown. Į am really glad to get an opportunity of meeting 
and exchanging our views in a friendly spirit. I think I ought 
to express my personal gratefulness and perhaps of you all as 
I find that you have been able to secure the services of one who 
has got a world-wide reputation as having a very vast experience 
of the economic position of the world as your President of this 
conference and I am proud to feel and also to assure you that 
my respected colleague the Hon’ble Mr. Sarker as your President 
will þe able to give you proper guidance in your deliberations 
in order that you might get-to your right decisions, 


“I am sorry, gentlemen, I have taken rather too long of your 
time and in the course of the remarks that I haye made perhaps 
I have taken a little bit of liberty in making some of the state- 
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ments very frankly. I sincerely hope that these remarks of 
mine will be appreciated in the spirit in which I have made 
them, which is nothing but friendly and there will be no 
occasion for any misunderstanding or misapprehension. I am 
indeed very glad to meet such a large body of representatives 
taking an active interest in the Co-operative Movement in this 
division which can be ranked as foremost in this matter in the 
whole province and who have got together with the idea of 
exchanging their views and of having a free discussion on the 
various questions that face them, and ultimately with the idea 
of getting to proper conclusions on those subjects and with the 
further idea of realising as to how the whole movement can be 
put on sound and proper lines. I can assure you that in this you 
have my very best wishes and I hope and pray that God Almighty 
might help you in your deliberations and in coming to your 
judgment. You may rest assured that Government will give a 
very sympathetic consideration to the suggestion that you may 
be able to give to Government with regard to the various 
problems that face us all to-day. 


“With these words, gentlemen, and in the name of God I 
have very great pleasure in declaring this Conference open.” 

Khan Sahib Ashraff Hossain, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee in welcoming the delegates and the gentlemen 
present, said: — 

“Gentlemen and Brother Co-operators,—On behalf of the 
Members of the Co-operative Societies of Jamalpur and on behalf 
of the Reception Committee it has been my unique privilege to 
have this opportunity of according you a most hearty welcome on 
this occasion to this small town of ours. Our sincere thanks are 
due to you all who have taken the trouble of attending this 
Conference at a great personal inconvenience and sacrifice. 


“Even the worst detractors cannot maintain that the move- 
ment has done no good at all. It is my firm conviction that the 
Co-operative Movement had immensely benefitted the masses, / 
in the past. But the unbusinesslike manner in which the societies 
were organised, run and controlled from the very beginning 
coupled with wide-spread and prolonged economic distress has 
launched us in our present unenviable position. The Central 
Banks and the Rural Societies alike have practically suspended 
their normal. business. The result has been that rural credit 
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has been hopelessly shattered so as to shake the economic super- 
structure of rural Bengal to its very foundation. Paripassu the 
faith of the general public specially of the depositors has rudely 
been shaken in the movement by the failure of the Co-operative 
Central Societies in the Province, to pay back the deposit money 
and to make payment of interest even. The Co-operative Central 
Banks are no longer reckoned in the money market and banking 
circles as they were before. Thus the flow of money from out- 
side in the co-operative movements has pracncaly been stopped 
in recent years. 


“Since the crisis set in the whole forces of the Department 
as well as those of the Central Banks were mobilized for 
collection work. It was soon realised that pressure alone could 
not improve the situation as the repaying capacity of the 
cultivators were greatly impaired by the slump, and by un- 
economic size of their holdings which hardly bring them any 
margin of profit so as to enable them to live in reasonable 
comfort and to repay their debts. I agree with our popular 
Registrar who in his address at the Chittagong Division Co- 
operative Conference said that an average Indiam cultivator was 
not unscrupulous. A cultivator borrowing money considers it as 
a part of his religion to fulfil his obligation at any cost in ordinary 
circumstances. It cannot, therefore, be said that owing to the 
wilful neglect of individual members of societies the movement 
has come to stagnation. l ress 


“There can be no question that the individual members of 
rural societies pre-eminently deserve relief in their distress. 
Their existing debts should be scaled down and their liabilities 
brought down within their paying capacity. "They should also 
be provided with capital so as to enable them to carry on normal 
avocation. Thus of late various schemes and expedients have 
been adopted in order that a satisfactory and effective solution 
may be arrived at. We, Co-operators have also our own schemes 
of gradual liquidation of the debts of individual members and 
connected societies. I am constrained to remark that these 
measures are mere palliatives. They do not envisage a radical 
change based on sound economic principles. Such tinkering 
methods 1 feel sure, can neither lead us to the cherished goal nor 
can increase what is popularly called “Repaying capacity” of the 
members unless-their primary occupation namely agricultural 
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industry be supplemented by remunerative subsidiary occupa- 
tions under direct supervision of the lending authorities. 

“Gentlemen, you are all aware that Provincial and Central 
Banks receive short term deposits. It is not practicable for them 
to agree to any long instalments in settlements of debts’ owing 
to them in the absence of any satisfactory arrangements with the 
depositors. The borrowing and lending rates have no doubt been 
reduced in recent years but any remission of principal or total 
remission of interest cannot be provided without serious risk to 
these institutions and unless it is desired that the depositors who 
have nurtured the movement since its very inception by their 
lives’ saving and to whom we have to look up for assistance in 
future should be left to their own fate. For the same reason the 
effect of the operation of the Bengal Agricultural Debtors Act 
has been disastrous to the Co-operative movement. I shall deal 
with the matter later on. 


“What is needed at the present moment is the satisfactory 
settlement of the debts of the agriculturists to be followed by an 
intensive constructive programme of rural welfare work with a 
view to improving the economic condition of the masses. The 
situation cannot be altered in a day. The task is onerous and 
up-hill. But still it cannot be shirked. 


“Brother Co-operators, rural indebtedness is a national 
problem of vast magnitude. The responsibility of national up- 
liftment in this direction should be shared by all concerned, if 
any satisfactory solution is to be arrived at. In order to achieve 
this, the Government should face facts as they are. Their res- 
ponsibility should not cease simply by trying to scale down the 
liabilities of the debtors, but should also extend to the creation 
of a sense of security amongst the creditors. There is absolutely 
no reason why the depositors, who invested money and in many 
cases their lives’ saving in the co-operative institution because 
of the Government supervision and control and because they 
looked upon Co-operative Societies as Quasi-Government 
institutions should alone suffer. 


“While it is absolutely necessary to bring down the liabilities 
of the cultivators to the minimum, the safe-guarding of the 
interests of the depositors should not also be over-looked. This 
can only be done, if the Government be pleased to adopt some 
bold measures by taking upon itself the responsibility of 
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permitting the issue of long term debentures on its guarantee. 
This will at once create a sense of security in the depositors and 
will save the movement from an impending crash. The Govern- 
ment will not have to bear the entire loss but only to the extent 
of such deficit as may not be recoverable. The method suggested 
is employed in almost all advanced European countries to give a 
fresh life to the movement, and in our own country the Govern- 
ment of Burmah is reconstructing the Co-operative Societies on 
the same lines. 


“No tinkerings, no half-measures, no patch-works no amount 
of investigation and enquiries regarding the present position of 
the Co-operative debtors or Co-operative movement as a whole 
in Bengal can produce any appreciable result or resuscitate it. It 
is time that the matter should receive the serious attention of the 
Government and bold measures, such as I have suggested should 
be taken up in right earnest without any further delay. 

“One of the expedients recently adopted by the Government 
is the enforcement of the Bengal Agricultural Debtors Act. 

pite of this well. meaning Act, I am afraid, the problem of 
Par indebtedness cannot be satisfactorily solved by a legislative 
measure of this kind. The Act provides gradual liquidation of 
debts on easy instalments extending over a pretty long period. 
It also contemplates a ruthless reduction of the liabilities in fit 
cases. I yield to none in my concern for the toiling masses. Yet 
I make þold to say that the processes in the nature of insolvency 
as contemplated by the Act are not conducive to the economic 
recovery of a nation. I shall not be surprised if the measure 
is regarded as retrograde despite the fact that the real intention 
of the legislature is to afford relief to the agriculturists who are 
over head and ears in debt. 

“So far as co-operative societies are concerned, a large 
number of cases involving huge sums of money are awaiting 
disposal before the Debt Settlement Boards, some of the cases 
being very old resulting in a complete dead-lock inasmuch as 
payments in respect of debts under settlement is being withheld 
in almost all cases. No accurate figures for the whole division 
to show the extent to which the movement has been affected 
by the operation of the Act are available, 


“In the face of the Bengal Agricultural Debtors Act hanging 
over our heads like the sword of Damocles no Central Bank can 
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issue fresh loans on a large scale even when they will be in a. 
better position to function properly. I need hardly point out that 
the co-operative credit societies which have to depend entirely 
on borrowed capital cannot inspire public confidence and attract 
deposits so as to carry on normal business under such chaotic 
conditions. If the movement is to be saved from the impending 
crash debts due from the members of co-operative societies should 
be excluded altogether from the operation of the Act having 
regard to the fact that such debts stand on a different footing. 
The demand is not unusual or without a precedent. In the 
Punjab where distress prevailing among the agriculturists is no 
less accute debts due to co-operative societies have been excluded 
from the operation of a similar enactment passed by the 
Legislature of that Province. My alternative suggestion would 
be to invest the arbitrator appointed under the Co-operative 
Societies Act with powers similar to those of a Debt Settlement 
Board. There is no reason why disputes arising among societies 
and their members should go outside for settlement. ‘Such 
provisions militate against the fundamental principles of co- 
operations. As a confirmed co-operator I feel, I must raise my 
voice of protest, however feeble it may seem, against the in- 
trusion of strangers into our own affairs. I have no doubt that 
this humble suggestion will be duly considered by the Govern- 
ment when the amendment of the Co-operative Societies Act is 
taken up in hand. 


“We are glad that the Government has of late issued a Circular 
by virtue of which non-payment of the kists to a-Society after 
the filing of an application for settlement will render the case 
liable to be dismissed under Sec. 17 (2) (a) of the Act. In my 
humble opinion such safe-guards cannot be of much help to us. 
Instances may be cited to show that although cases of continuous 
default have been brought to the notice of the Boards by the 
supervising staff of the Central Bank no case has so far been 
dismissed in pursuance of the Circular. 


“The most vital problem that confronts us to-day is the 
question of resuscitating co-operative organisations. I have 
already pointed out that co-operative credit societies have of late 
ceased to function properly. These societies have been practically 
reduced to the position of debt collecting agencies. From 
business point of view such process of slow liquidation as most 
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of the societies have been forced to adopt is sure to prove 
ruinous. It is common experience that most people are reluctant 
to pay creditors who have stopped dealings or are in the process 
of winding up of business. So far as an ordinary borrower is 
concerned the possibility of a fresh supply of credit to meet 
future emergency serves as an incentive to payment. This is the 
psychology of the borrower. So our foremost concern is to 
revive the normal function of credit societies though on a smaller 
scale to begin with. The fresh loans should be issued for the 
purpose of raising crops only and the terms of repayment should 
in no case’extend beyond the harvest time. Such funds should 
on no account be allowed to be utilised for any purpose other 
than this. But at the same time it should be our duty to find 
out means to have punctual repayment of these loans. Further, 
Co-operative Central Societies should be armed with suitable 
legislative measures to enforce punctual repayment of these short 
term crop loans otherwise we shall again fall into that vicious 
circle by automatic conversion of these short term crop loans 
into long term loans as has been the case now. In running 
the societies we should refrain from committing past blunders. 
Relief should of course be afforded to the actual borrowers in 
the shape of a reduction of the lending rates which should be 
determined by the following factors: — 


(1) Cost of the lending Banks in running their business. 

(2) The financial back ground and stability of these 
lending Banks. 

(3) The cost of collecting the loans. 

(4) The risk of lending ie., security offered. 

“If the rates of interest on lending is reduced without any 
reference to the factors mentioned above, I think, it will be 
equally disastrous for both the lending and borrowing societies 
and the barge of Co-operative movement on its new journey will 
not be able to make any headway. 


‘The Government subvention of Rupees two lacs annually 
to the Provincial Bank will go a long way to enable the Central 
Banks and the Rural Societies to reduce their lending rates so 
as to pass the benefit on to the actual borrowers. I am con- 
strained to remark, however, that the scheme of reduction so 
far adopted by introducing rebates on condition of prompt pay- 
ments has been of no practical benefit to the Central Banks and 
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the Rural Societies most of which are not in a position to take 
the fullest advantage of the concession offered. ` So far as 
Central Banks and Societies are concerned the rebate system 
should go and an unconditional reduction of interest should be 
provided. 

“In reducing the lending rates of Central Banks and 
Societies it should also be borne in mind that unless the borrow- 
ing rates can be correspondingly reduced the reduction of 
lending rates alone will be suicidal. In order that Central Banks 
and Societies may be financially strengthened sufficient margin 
should be left between the lending and the borrowing rates. It 
goes without saying that the Central Banks and the Societies 
can be of real service to the actual borrower only when their 
own position is secure and sufficiently strengthened. 

“I can visualise that in near future co-operative credit 
societies will play an important part in the rural finance. The 
agencies which used to supply credit to the agriculturists besides 
the co-operative societies are hard hit by the economic distress. 
The forced settlement of the debts under the provision of the 
Bengal Agricultural Debtors Act will result in a complete with- 
drawal of their business. The only institution that will be left 
in the field and to which our agriculturists could look up for 
succour in their distress is the co-operative society. So all 
possible avenues should be explored to save the movement. I 
need hardly stress that even if the entire agricultural debts 
could be wiped off in the twinkling of the eye by a magic wand, 
credit cannot be eliminated altogether from rural economy. 

“The management of the affairs of the Central Banks and 
Primary Societies should be completely overhauled. A band of 
selfless workers imbued with foresight, breadth of vision, 
patriotic fervour and business instinct are needed to give a new 
orientation to the movement. Government supervision and 
control will no doubt continue although there may be clamouring 
for a restriction of such control. It is quite true that interference 
in the minutest details is against the spirit of co-operation. Such 
interference takes away initiative which makes for efficiency. In 
my humble opinion more reliance should be placed on non-official 
workers in order to promote self-help and to create a better 
sense of responsibility. Those who may be placed in charge of 
the management should also act in strict conformity with the 
law and the rules for the time being in force and follow 
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established business and banking principles. They should also 
shape and adjust themselves according to the needs and require- 
ments of those for whose benefit the movement stands. 


~d 


“The societies should be run on strictly business-like lines. fad he 


Provisions should be made by every Bank and Society to set 
apart a sufficient fluid reserve to meet emergency. It is very 
much to be regretted that in the past most of the Central Banks 
and the Societies did not attach any importance to the reserve 
funds. The result has been that huge figures shown as reserve 
in the Balance Sheets really represent frozen assets mixed up 
with working capital. The Department, it seems, was not also 
sufficiently vigilant in the matter. There may be difference of 
opinion as to the mode of investment of the reserve fund. It 
cannot be gainsaid that no banking concern without sufficient 
reserve can maintain its credit satisfactorily. Even if it is not 
possible to separate the whole reserve from the working fund a 
substantial portion of it should be separately invested. It is need- 
less to say that real reserve adds to the strength and sustaining 
power of an institution and inspires’ public confidence. The 
matter should engage the immediate attention of all. 


The present system of drawing up of Balance Sheets on 
accrued interest is also deprecated. I tried on several occasions 
in the past through press and on platforms to bring home to the 
Department the baneful effect of this system but have unfor- 
tunately failed. I maintain that the balance sheets as drawn up 
at present do not reveal the true state of affairs. Huge sums of 
unrealised interest, some of which has not the least chance of 
realisation, are taken into account for the purpose of swelling 
up of profits and the tragedy of the whole thing is that a portion 
of this so-called profit is allowed to be distributed. This is surely 
done out of the capital. I am glad to acknowledge that the 
present Registrar has put some check on such distribution by 
issuing Circulars but I am of opinion that the whole system 
should be changed. The Reserve Bank of India has also criticised 
the system in a recent bulletin. They have even deprecated the 
system of allocating a portion of unrealised profits to Reserve 
Fund. 

“The sphere of activities of the co-operative movement will 
have to be extended. Side by side with the rehabilitation of the 
credit societies reconstruction and welfare works on a com- 
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prehensive scale should be undertaken. When the existing debts 
of the agriculturists have been scaled down and his liabilities 
reduced the constructive programme can be pushed with greater 
success, 


“The welfare activities may improve the conditions of village 
life to an appreciable extent. The present crisis is not due to any 
scarcity or failure of crops but a slump has ruined rural finance. 
Unless a steady rise in the price of agricultural commodities can 
be brought about so as to improve the financial conditions of the 
agriculturists a complete recovery will be far off. So introduction 
of improved methods of farming, substituted crops, better 
marketing facilities, subsidiary cottage industries, spread of 
primary education, promotion of thrift and saving should receive 
our immediate attention. The department should also be 
authorised to see that the borrowers utilises the loan for definite 
productive or other business purpose without which money 
should never be invested. 


“The Government has of late recognised the utility of- 
constructive work, but I am constrained to remark that there 
is no clear cut programme to be followed. In this noble work 
there has been overlapping and.unnecessary waste of energy. 
A co-ordination of such activities will surely yield better result. 
Rural reconstruction work on co-operative basis is best suited to 
our rural conditions. As a matter of fact some industrial unions 
and welfare societies are doing excellent work. Rural welfare 
work at the dictate of other including those in power cannot 
produce any lasting result. The villagers should interest them- 
selves in such noble work and continue their activities with 
sustained efforts. We have so long been seriously engaged in 
solving our immediate problems with the result that our 
constructive programme has of late receded to the back ground. 
It is time that these activities should be revived so that the 
co-operators may occupy their legitimate place in the re- 
generation of rural Bengal. 


“Brother delegates, while it is universally recognised that 
the agriculturists should be relieved from the burden of in- 
debtedness by an all round reduction of liabilities, the conti- 
nuance of the audit levy on the impoverished societies is strongly 
felt as a great hardship which ought to be removed without any 
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delay. We have passed resolution after resolution recording our 
protest in meetings and conferences but cur voice has so far 
failed to reach the ears of those to whom we have to look up 
for relief. The mode of assessment is also astounding. According 
to rules the cess is leviable at a certain percentage on the 
working capital. Even losses which really represent deficiency 
of assets and depletion of funds are taken into account for the 
purpose of assessment presumably to obtain an augmentation of 
revenue. 


“Brother Co-operators, if you really feel that this indefensible 
imposition should go you will have to rise to a man to enter an 
emphatic protest. The imposition cannot be justified on any 
ground whatsoever. The auditing of the societies is one of the 
statutory obligations for which the Provincial Government should 
be responsible. So Government must provide necessary staff for 
audit at the cost of the state as are being done in cases of other 
local and self-governing bodies. The departmental Auditors are 
not exclusively employed for audit-work. They have to do a 
lot of administrative work concerning supervision and control. 
The dual function of these officers should cease to continue and 
the administration and supervising work should .be totally 
separated from audit work. 


“For the purpose of introducing reforms and improvements 
suitable legislative measures would be necessary. The amend- 
ment of the Co-operative Societies Act is long overdue. It is 
re-assuring that an amending bill will be on the legislative anvil 
shortly. As the bill has not yet been published no opinion can 
be expressed on the proposed legislation. I trust experienced 
and veteran co-operators will be consulted in the matter and 
their suggestions will also be duly considered before the bill is 
presented. 


“Brother delegates, I am not a pessimist. Inspite of gloomy 
prospects and inspite of the fact that we have to struggle hard 
against heavy odds we should not lose heart or despair of 
success. By strenuous and sustained efforts we have to tide over 
the difficulties. Fortunately for the movement the Department is 
in charge of a person, I mean Khan Bahadur Moulvi A. M. 
Arshad Ali our popular Registrar who has every quality of head 
and heart to direct the movement on proper lines. It is no 
exaggeration to say that it is due to his canstant vigil, tactful 
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handling of difficult situation, breadth of vision and genuine 
sympathy for the masses that the movement is alive to-day. It 
has been equally fortunate that the services of his worthy 
lieutenants Mr. R: N. Roy, Dy. Registrar and Khan Sahib Moulvi 
Chowdhury Afsar Ali, Assistant Registrar have been of much 
help to us in the solution of many difficult problems. 


“Gentlemen, this day will be marked as a red letter day in 
the annals of the co-operative movement in our Sub-division. 
The co-operators of Dacca Division have assembled here to-day 
to discuss momentous issues concerning the movement, It is also 
a happy augury that the Hon’ble Mr. M. B. Mullick, Minister 
in-charge of our Department has very kindly condescended to 
take all the troubles of coming over here to open our Conference. 
During the short period he has been in charge of the portfolio 
he has evinced a genuine interest in the welfare of the masses. 
It is during his regime that the first instalment of the annual 
subvention of rupees two lacs for a period of twelve years for 
the purpose of reducing the liabilities of the actual borrowers 
has been obtained. I have no doubt that the Co-operative 
Movement will make a rapid advance during his tenure of office 
and something tangible will be done by the Ministry so as to 
earn the gratitude of the people. We can only wish that God 
will grant him long life to continue in his noble work for the 
uplift of the masses, 


“Gentlemen, I am afraid I have detained you rather long. 
Before I resume my seat I again thank you most heartily for the 
troubles you have taken to attend this Conference.” 


# Parbatipur Co-operative Paddy Sale Societ 


KHAN BAHADUR A. M. ARSHAD ALI, 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Bengal. 


A resolution was passed in the 12th conference of the 
Provincial Registrars held in Delhi in December, 1936 that 
an attempt should be made in all Provinces to take steps for 
marketing of the agricultural produce of the members of 
primary credit societies in collaboration with the central 
financing banks which are required to advance short term 
loan to these societies for raising crop. With a view to 
implementing this resolution it is proposed to organise a 
sale society as an experimental measure in a suitable area 
where the financing bank is willing to link up its activities 
with those of the sale society for improvement of collection 
of its dues as also as a measure intended to increase the 
income of the members of the societies by profitable 
marketing of their produce. ‘To be cautious the area should 
be selected carefully and a place generally subject to devasta- 
tions from natural causes should be avoided. 


Accordingly, in consultation with the Assistant Registrar, 
Rangpur Division, it was decided to start a sale society in the 
Parbatipur area of the Dinajpur district. A conference of 
the members of co-operative socieites and other cultivators 
in this locality was held on the 18th August, 1938 which was 
attended to by the Subdivisional Officers of Dinajpur and 
Balurghat. The Secretaries of the Bengal Co-operative 
Organization Society, Limited, the Dinajpur, Balurghat and 
Thakurgaon Central Co-operative Banks and the Deputy 
Chairman, Nilphamari Central Co-operative Bank also 

* A scheme for linking up agricultural credit society with sale society for 
profitable marketing of the agricultural produce of the members of credit societies 


by elimination of middlemen profit and by providing facilities for holding on crop 
for better market. 
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attended the Conference. The District Magistrate was 
present at the informal discussion which was held at the 
Parbatipur dak bungalow in the morning of the conference. 
‘The scheme was explained to the members of the co-operative 
societies and others present including representatives of the 

/ local rice mills. It was unanimously decided that a sale 
society be organised and the cultivators present agreed to 
deliver their paddy to the warehouse of the proposed society 
on a contract basis immediately after the harvesting season. 
The scheme may be briefly stated as follows:— 


The Parbatipur area which is proposed to be the area 
of operation of the sale society consists of 4 thanas, viz., 
Parbatipur, Chinirbandar, Nawabganj and Ghoraghat. 
Paddy is the main crop in the whole of this area. ‘The area 
is immune from flood or any other atmospheric calamity. 
The outturn of paddy is generally normal. In my opinion, 
this area is very satisfactory from all points of view for 
making an experiment of a sale society in co-ordination with 

/the Dinajpur Central Bank which is keen for the success of 
the society. 

There are at present 112 co-operative societies spread 
over the 4 thanas. All the societies are affiliated to the 
Dinajpur Central-Bank from which they receive advance of 
short term loan for ordinary agricultural operations. ‘The 
membership of these societies is at present about 2,500. The 
Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank, Limited, has recently 
advanced Rs. 20,000 to the Dinajpur Central Co-operative 
Bank for-loaning out to the members of these societies as 
short term crop loan. It is proposed for the present to 
handle the paddy crop of the members of these societies and 
other cultivators who will voluntarily seek admission to the 
sale society without being member of any of the existing 
credit ‘society. 

The sale society would be on limited liability basis with 
a nominal share capital of Rs. 1 lakh. The value of each 
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share is Rs. 5 payable in ten equal annual instalments. 
Every member of the society whether he is a: member of a 
credit society or an outsider will have to purchase at least 
one share of the society. . Every member will have to enter 
into a contract with the society to deliver his produce to the 
warehouse of the society after the harvesting season 
according to the quantity laid down in the contract. The 
contract will be signed by the members of credit societies at 
the time of taking advance from the Central Bank and by 
other members before the commencement of sowing. ‘Those 
who have already taken crop loans shotld be induced to 
enter into contract now for delivery of their produce. It 
should be provided in the contract that if any member fails 
to deliver the stipulated quantity to the warehouse of the 
society he will be liable to make good any loss which the 
society is likely to suffer in its profit due to non-compliance 
of the terms of the contract. Such a provision should also 
be incorporated in the bye-laws of the society. The 
financing bank while advancing short term loan to a member 
of a society located in this area will also make a condition 
that he will deliver his produce to the sale society according 
to the terms of his contract with that society and authorise 
that society to repay his debts to the financing bank out of 
the sale proceeds of his produce. On the above conditions 
the financing bank will promptly advance short term loan 
before the cultivation season to the members of the 
societies at a specified rate, say five to ten rupees per 
bigha of land under paddy cultivation. A statement 
indicating the amount of loan advanced to each individual 
member with acreage on which he proposes to grow paddy 
should be furnished to the sale society by the financing bank. 
I insist on the promptness of making this advance as other- 
wise it will not be possible for the members to raise the crop 
in proper time and make repayment of their loans. 


’ The duties of the sale society are mainly three-fold. In 
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` the first instance, it will see that proper advances are made 
by the financing bank just in time for cultivation purpose. 
As soon as the advances are made the staff of the sale society 
will go to the villages and examine whether the loans 
received by the members from the financing bank are 
utilised for the purpose for which they have been taken. He 
will also see that the cultivators grow paddy upon sufficient 
quantity of land that will enable them to repay their debts. 
He will further examine the seeds and if necessary provide 
facilities for their obtaining seeds with high percentage of 
germination. Briefly, it will be one of the most important 
duties of the staff of the sale society to help the members in 
all possible manner to grow their crop and to supervise the 
cultivation and the growth of the crop. The sale society 
will be constantly in touch with the Agricultural De le 
ment for expert advice in this connection. 


The next duty of the sale society will be to pene? 
the harvesting of the crop. It is often seen that when there 
is a bumper crop the cultivators do not work themselves 
but engage hired labourers for harvesting. ‘This practice 
must be stopped. Every cultivator and any able-bodied 
dependent in his family should be induced to harvest paddy 
themselves. After the crop is harvested and prepared for 
the market the staff of the sale society will arrange for the 
delivery of the crop to the warehouse of the society. Each 
member will bring his contracted quota to a particular place 
preferably to a central place or in the house of the Secretary 
or Chairman of the Credit society, and from there the entire 
quantity collected should be carted to the godown of the sale 
society. If any member desire to bring his produce himself 
to the society there may be no objection. ‘The paddy 
delivered by the members will be accepted on fen ae 
estimation as to the quality. A receipt under the signature see~“7 

e officer accepting the paddy will be given to each will 
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member which will indicate the quantity received from him, 
quality of the crop and the estimated price. This estimated 
price shall be fixed in consideration of the market price on 
the day of delivery. The crop delivered by each member 
should be accurately weighed in presence of an officer of the 
society. Any kind of deception in this respect as is now 
prevalent among the paddy dealers should be scrupulously 
avoided. A slight excess over the actual weight may, how- 
ever, be taken as decided by the Committee of Management 
of the sale society or local panchayets to make good the 

ge and wastage during the period between delivery and 
the ultimate disposal of the produce. It should be the look- 
out of the sale society staff to win the confidence of the 
members of the society by perfect honest dealing and it 
would also be their important concern to see that all 
transactions are done in a friendly. spirit. It must not be 
forgotten that the success of the sale society will depend upon 
two very important factors, viz., honest dealing with, and 
more profit to, the members. 


. Finally, the duty of the sale society is to dispose of the 
produce collected from the members to their best advantage. “ 
This is undoubtedly a very difficult task involving a great 
deal of responsibility and discretion. ‘Ihe collected paddy 
will have to be assorted and graded in the warehouse of the 
society as early as possible after delivery. ‘The officer-in- 
charge of the sale society will study the market constantly 
and enter into negotiation with local mills for disposal of 
the graded produce in his possession. In the first instance, 
he should not hold on the produce in a speculative spirit. 
He will dispose them of as soon as a reasonable profit is 
obtained. If there is a slump in the price he will call a 
meeting of the Managing Committee and consult their 
opinion regarding disposal. He will constantly inform them 
about the fluctuation of the market and should not lose any 
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opportunity of profitable market. Ordinarily I think the 
produce should be disposed of in three weeks or a month’s 
time. If for any unforeseen reason the produce has to be 
held on for a longer period it may be necessary to advance 
part payment on account to the members. ‘This payment 
may be made on the basis of estimated price on the date of 
delivery. For this purpose the sale society will apply to the 
financing bank or to the Bengal Provincial Co-operative 
Bank, Limited, for cash credit on the security of the stock 
in hand. I do not think there will be any difficulty to get 
this cash credit at*least up to 50 per cent. of the value of 
the stock. As the produce will be disposed of it will be the 
duty of the sale society to pay off the cash credit first, if any, 
and then to make payment to the members after deducting 
the short term debts which are due from them to the 
financing bank. This payment will also be made on the 
basis of the estimated price on the day of delivery. It does 
not appear feasible to pay to’ the members according to the 
grades of their produce for it is impossible at least for the 
present to grade each member’s produce. ‘The price settled | j 7 k 
on general estimation and a bonus from the net profit will, 
I hope, satisfy them. Ultimately, at the end of the season 
when all produce has been disposed of and the members fully 
paid off an account will be made up showing the profit and 
loss of the society. ‘The net -profit of-the society shall be 
distributed in the form of bonus among the members after 
providing for Reserve Fund according to the quantity of 
paddy supplied by each member. 
Se ee 

It is worth while to describe here the present position 
of the sale of paddy by cultivators in this locality and what 
benefit they are likely to gain by joint sale through the sale 
society. The price of paddy during and immediately after 
the harvesting season prevails at 14 annas to Re. 1 per maund. 
The price goes up gradually and after two months the price 
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is often seen to be Rs. 1-4 per maund. It further rises with 
the time and reaches to Rs. 1-6 per maund. The cleaned 
paddy as a measure of grading gets 2 annas more than the 
uncleaned paddy of the same variety. There are two 
middlemen between the producer and the mill namely the 
fariahs and the aratdar. The aggregate profit of these 
middlemen is estimated to be not less than 4 annas per 
maund of paddy supplied by them to the mill. The society 
aims at eliminating the middlemen profit and give the benefit 
of the same to the actual producers. It is expected that 
after meeting the overhead charges the society will be able 
to pay to the actual producer at least 2 annas more per 
maund of paddy delivered by him than Whar he is getting 
at present. 

The Committee of Management of the Society will be 
nominated by the Registrar for the first three years or such 
shorter period as he desires. It will consist of 9 members 
of which 2 will be representatives of the Dinajpur Central 
Co-operative Bank, 3 representatives from individual 
members and 4 nominated by the Registrar. As this is a 
business concern and immediate decision may be necessray 
in the disposal of the stock a Working Committee with three 
members of the locality will be formed. 

I should reiterate’ once again that the success of the sale 
society will mainly depend, if not wholly, on the effective 
supervision during the sowing and harvesting seasons as 
also on the collection of the resultant produce and’ the 
loyalty of the members to fulfil the contract. ‘The duties of 
the staff of the sale society will be very arduous and exacting 
for at least six months in the year. The sale society will, 
therefore, appoint only such men as will be ready to remain 
constantly in the interior of the villages during this period. 


As I have stated above, it may be taken that in the first 
year the sale society will be able to warehouse paddy from 
2,500 members of village societies and from about 500 out- 
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side members. Thus, altogether 3,000 members are 
expected to deliver their produce to the society’s godown 
during the next winter months. On a modest calculation 
it may be expected that each member on an average will 
deliver 10 maunds of paddy and the Society will be in a 
position to deal with 30,000 maunds of paddy. ‘The loss and 
profit indicated below is, therefore, calculated on the 
transaction of 30,000 maunds of paddy in the current year. 


Trading Account (Estimated.) 








To sales—30,000 maunds at By purchas es—30,000 
Rs. 1-4 per maund .. 37,500 maunds at Re. 1 per 
To customary excess for dry maund ae .. 30,000 
and wastage at 2% seers 
per maund—1,875 maunds By gross profit .. .. 9,844 
at Rs. 1-4 y .. 2,344 
39,844 39,844 








Revenue Account. 


Dr. Rs. Cr. Rs. 
To Establishment Charges-— 
1 Manager (50x12x1) .. 600 By gross profit oa .. 9,844 


1 Head Supervisor (380x121) 360 
2Supervisors for 6 months 








(2x15x8) is 180 
10 Collection Sarkars for 6 
months (10x12x86) -. 720 
2Durwans (2*15x12) .. 380 ; 
1 Packer (15x12x1) .. 180 
2Packers for 6 months g i 
(2x15x6) ae .. 180 9,844 
1 Weighman (165x121) .. 180 
2Weighmen for 6 months 
(2156) és 180 
1 Accountant (12012) - 240 
To rent for warehouse .. 240 
To contingencies .. 120 
To cost of transit at 6 pies 
per maund E: .. 1,012 
4,562 
Net profit .. 5,292 





Definition, Classification and Terminology 


of Co-operation 


In order to get a clear idea of co-operation, we shall 
attempt to give a more precise account of co-operative defini- 
tions, although we must point out, that amongst the large 
number of definitions three is none which could satisfy 
everybody. 


Of all definitions, that of Chrales Gide is the shortest: 
“The co-operative society is an asoctation, whose purpose ts 
to abolish ‘profits’.” Gide understands by ‘profits’ the 
interest of the capttalist, and when he speaks of an 
“abolition” he means “the abolition of capitalism” as the 
purpose of co-operation. Co-operative societies make- a 
certain amount of “pure profit’, which however has no 
resemblance to capitalistic profit, but simply for the needs 
of their members, as these societies work not for the sake of 
profit-making. The definition of Charles Gide can be 
accepted by the most scrupulous theorists, although the word 
“association” is too wide, and can be executed to political and 
professional organisations, some of which are in opposition 
to capitalism. 


Quite lately Charles Gide has altered his definition of 
co-operation. He definies it still more shortly—in three 
words: “The fair price’: The Munich Professor 
L. Brentano expressed the opinion, even before Gide, that 
the task of co-operation is to realise fair prices. 

‘These three short words contain, nevertheless, the 
twofold significance of co-operation—the economic and the 
moral, for what is a fair price? It is the price, which 
excludes those parasitic elements which raise prices in the 
present economic system; it is the price, which-by excluding 
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these elements, is reduced to its primary elements, whose 
abolition would stop production. The co-operative societies 
must, therefore, make a precise and careful analysis of all 
the factors, which determine the price of goods. They will 
not haggle over the remuneration either of manual workers 
or of brain workers, as this indirectly affects production. 
They will not refuse to pay the necessary interest on capital, 
to attract and obtain capital; the interest, which is a neces- 
sary addition to provide a stimulus for further savings. The 
co-operative societies will nevertheless object to any rise in 
prices, which does “not correspond to actual services, but 
represents a tribute at the expense of the consumer. 


Another acceptable definition of co-operation is that of 
Prof. Hans Muller: “The co-operative society is a free 
association in the form of a collective economy with 
the workers’ interest as principle.” 


The particular point in this definition consists in the 
fact that importance is laid on trade, which is the basis of 
co-operation; as, however, Gide’s definition contains an idea 
of complete abolition of capitalistic profit, it includes logi- 
cally the idea of protection of the workers’ interests. On 
the other hand, Muller defines more clearly the limits of 
the co-operative association, which is a free economic and 
for that reason differs from a collective state economy, which 
bears the stamp of compulsion, as for example, municipal 
and state undertakings. 


Combining these and other similar definitions, I should 
propose the following definition: “Co-operation is a free 
association with a variable capital and numbers which strive 
for the improvement of their social and economic conditions 
and reject the immoral idea ‘of profit-making.” ‘This defini- 
tion is covering even those co-operative societies which have 
not for purpose struggled against capitalism, as for example 
the agricultural co-operative societies. 

9 
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We must note the fact, that even the consumers’ 
societies, which are struggling for the abolition of capitalism 
only very slowly compete with capitalistic undertakings. One 
can say with certainty that the consumers’ societies create a 
better standard of production, exclude swindling and dis- 
honesty in trade, and hinder artificial rise in ‘prices. 
Referring to the efforts of co-operative societies to improve 
the general situation we must count amongst co-operative 
institutions also those, who have not purely economic 
character, that is those which have spiritual and moral aims. 


It is unnecessary to give other definitions of co-opera- 
tion, we shall proceed to a classification of co-operation. 
Here we find just as much lack of clearness as in the defini- 
tion of co-operation. Prof. Hans Muller gives the most 
complete classification. He divides the co-operation into two 
great sections: (1) The industrial co-operation and 
(2) the economic co-operation. The first section has two 
further’ sub-divisions: (a) The societies of dependent 
tradesmen, and (b) the societies of independent tradesmen. 
The second class has according to Muller three sub-divisions: 
(a) Societies for communal purchases. (b) Societies for 
communal production. (ec) Societies for communal pur- 
chases and production. 


To sub-division (a) of section (1) belong: the industrial 
productive societies, the farmers’ co-operative societies, the 
workers’ societies for carrying out all sort of work, including 
domestic servants, coachmen, and -miners. 


In sub-division (b) of section (1) Muller places: ‘The 
credit societies or people’s banks; the societies for purchases 
of requisites, such as manual workers’ societies for the pur- 
chase of raw materials, agricultural co-operative societies, 
co-operative societies for the supply of electricity and 
co-operative trade societies; the producres’ co-operative 
societies of manual workers; the agricultural co-operative 
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societies for the joint use of agricultural machinery; the 
co-operative societies for the sale of cattle; the co-operative 
societies for the supply of domestic requisites forest, grazing; 
fishery societies; the co-operative societies for the insurance 
of cattle and crops; the co-operative societies for the sale of 
corn, milk, honey, eggs, etc.; the co-operative societies for the 
production of daily necessaries, such as dairies, co-operative 
butcher stores, vineyards, etc., and finally co-operative 
building societies. 


Sub-division (a) of section (2) includes several distri- 
butive co-operative societies; general distributive societies 
for workers and employees; co-operative societies for the 
purchase of coal, for the shipping of provisions, and for the 
supply of electricity; co-operative inns, boarding houses and 
hotels; co-operative chemist shops; co-operative building 
societies for the joint use of houses and ground; finally co- 
operative life accident and sickness insurance societies. 


Sub-division (6) of section (2) includes the co-operative 
societies for joint production by*consumers; co-operative 
baker and butcher stores, mills and tailor shops; co-operative 
societies for building small villas for the purpose of selling 
them to their members; co-operative publishing and printing 
department. 

Sub-division (c) of section (2) includes mixed distribu- 
tive and industrial co-operative societies; colonisation 
co-operative societies, garden-cities and miscellaneous 
co-operative societies. This classification includes also the 
association of small tradesmen for the joint purchase of goods, 
although these associations stand in opposition to the prin- 
ciple which was laid down by Muller himself, as the basis 
of his definition of co-operation. 

We have mentioned Prof. Hans Muller’s classification, 
which is covering various existing types of co-operation. But, 
perhaps for that reason this classification is too complicate 
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and wants for clearness. ‘The classification of Heinrich 
Kaufmann, secretary of the Central Association of German 
Co-operative Distributive Societies in Hamburg, is somewhat 
less complicate. Kaufmann divides the co-dperative societies 
into three sections: (1) productive societies, (2) credit 
societies and co-operative banks and (3) consumers societies. 
Unfortunately one discovers that, when Kaufmann turns his 
attention to details, there arises a certain confusion and his 
statements are almost fantastic. 


On this ground, we shall divide co-operative societies 
into consumers’, productive and credit cd-operative societies; 
although this classification is very condensed, it has proved 
satisfactory in the course of time. 


The section of consumers co-operative societies includes 
all consumers cities both urban and rural, whether they have 
their own production or not, to that section belong leagues 
of women-consumers and associations for purchase of goods, 
which were omitted by Hans Muller. The co-operative 
building societies, both those, which only rent their houses, 
and those which sell their own houses—belong also to that 
section. The insurance societies must be also added to that 
section for ‘insurance’ is included in the sphere of ‘consump- 
tion’ by many economists. 


The section of productive co-operative societies includes 
not only co-operative societies, both in cities and in the 
country, which are occupied by production of goods, but also 
those which have a miscellaneous role in the co-operative 
production as for example, societies for production of 
machinery. ‘That section includes also societies for executing 
material or spiritual work of any kind: Co-operative 
societies of miners, deckers, porters, etc., co-operative 
societies. 


The third section embraces the rural and urban credit 
co-operative societies, which, however, might be included in 
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the first section, for the reason, that “credit” is regarded by 
many economists as a section of “consumption”. 


Finally there exists a fourth section, which consists of 
mixed co-operative societies, belonging to none of the first 
three sections, for example co-operative garden-cities, integral 
co-operative societies which perform every kind of functions. 


After having determined in this way the classification 
of co-operative societies, let us pass over to co-operative 
terminology. The word ‘co-operation’ embraces all kinds 
of co-operative societies and has the same meaning, as the 
expressions, ‘co-operative movement’, co-operative organisa- 
tion. The term ‘co-operative society’ is usually employed for 
the designation of all kinds of associations. In addition, the 
terminology used in trade and industry has taken root in 
the co-operative movement and has been adopted from 
capitalistic undertakings. “The co-operative societies, never- 
theless, are endeavouring to replace this by a new termino- 
logy, which in most cases corresponds to the anti-capitalistic 
or at least non-mercantile spirit of the co-operative movement. 


For the consumers societies the introduction of a new 
terminology is not only a question of principle, but also a 
question of practical importance. For instance, tax- 
collectors, in certain countries, who are unaquainted with 
co-operation, still clinge to the word “nett profit” and assess 
taxes on this basis, although co-operative societies have no 
nett profits in the capitalistic sense. The surplus, which 
remains over for the co-operative societies, 1s nothing else 
except the savings of members, which are returned to them 
by the co-operative society in the form of a dividend according 
to the amount of their purchases. The consumers’ societies 
are not trading co-operative societies in the capitalistic sense. 
They do not trade, they don’t sell, but distribute goods. 
These societies are therefore called in England distributive 
societies. Instead of ‘shop’ one should say store. Such a 
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store is of a similar character to the pantry in a house, with 
the only difference that it is not a private property, but the 
property of a co-operative society. A co-operator, who enters 
the store of his consumers saciety does not enter a strange 
shop but his own store, of which he is a co-possessor. ‘The 
employees in this shop are also his employees. In this shop 
there is no proprietor, who enriches himself at the expense 
of his customers. The employees do not sell the goods, but 
distribute them. The neti profits, which accrue to 
co-operators, is not capitalistic profit. The yearly repay- 
ments are not dividends in the usual sense, but a M 
Ruckvergutung as it is called in Germany, or a ‘Ristourne’ 
as it is called in France: It is the sumum of money which 
the member has overpaid and which he gets back half yearly 
or yearly. Only when a consumers society distributes goods 
to individuals who don’t belong to the society and who there- 
fore don’t obtain dividends, one can talk of nett profits in 
the capitalistic sense. ‘There are furthermore, no real 
customers in a co-operative society. ‘There are only 
proprietors, each of whom takes the articles he requires, as 
if he had ordered them. In the German co-operative 
societies the word ‘taker’ instead of ‘customer’ has long been 
used justifiably. The word ‘to buy’ can only be employed 
where purchases are made by an emyployee of a consumers 
society independently of the society on the public market. 
Within the co-operative society, however, in dealing with 
co-operators, there is neither buying nor selling. 


The consumers’ societies and most of the other forms 
of co-operative societies, do not work for the purpose of 
making money, but to satisfy the existing needs. As they 
don’t aim at profits, they don’t exploit the masses, and as 
they don’t exploit the masses, they strive for the general 
welfare. Shortly, the consumers societies will abolish the 
conflict between buyer and seller, the credit societies—the 
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conflict between debtors and creditors, the productive 
societies—the conflict between workers and employers, so that 
in the first case, the buyer becomes a seller, in the second 
case, the debtor a creditor, and in the third case the worker 
an employer. In that way the co-operative society replaces 
middlemen—merchants, bankers and even employers. 

Finally let us mention an interesting proposal of Prof. 
Staudinger he thinks that the word ‘capital’ should be 
replaced by the word ‘social’ in co-operation . 


Chittagong Divisional Co-operative Conference 


Presiding over the Chittagong Divisional Co-operative 
Conference held on April 10, 1938, Mr. A. E. Porter, District 
Magistrate of Tippera gave an outline of work which the 
Co-operative Department of the Province with benefit can 
take up. 

‘The Conference was opened by the Hon’ble Mr. M. B. 
Mullick, Minister-in-charge of the Department. He ex- 
plained what the Government had done to help the move- 
ment and pointed out that an economic depression was not 
an unmixed evil for the movement. Because, said he, the 
great potentiality of Co-operation could be amply demons- 
trated when such a depression swept over the land. 


In course of his speech Mr. Porter said : 


“Representatives of the Co-operative Societies of the 
Chittagong Division and GENTLEMEN,—I cannot pretend to 
give you an exhaustive review of the co-operative year in this 
division since the last conference was held. That will fall 
to others who can speak of it with personal knowledge. But 
I should like to make a very cursory reference to one or two 
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matters of general importance to co-operation in the 
province. We are still faced with problems: and it is useful 
to touch briefly on what is being done, what ought to occupy 
effort in the immediate future and what solution is under 
consideration for the difficulties which would remain even 
were the effects of the economic depression completely 
liquidated. 


“In the first place, I should like to remind you that the 
department is now. in a very much better position to render 
assistance to the 1aovement than it was last year. There 
has been a substantial increase in the number of assistant 
registrars, inspectors and auditors and a further increase is 
contemplated in the number of assistant registrars. The 
department has been able to relieve inspectors of the duty 
of audit by appointing a staff of fifty men for the audit of 
central and urban banks. Not only has the number of 
the inspecting and auditing staff been increased. A scheme 
of training through which all departmental officers will 
ultimately pass has been inaugurated and already all the 
existing inspectors have been trained and the men recruited 
to fill additional posts are under training. In due course 
the audit staff will be given a similar training and it is hoped 
that later it will be possible to extend the benefits of a suit- 
able course to the employees of central banks and the 
members of primary societies. One of the fundamental 
deficiencies of the movement has been ignorance of the 
principles of sound co-operation and a failure to apply them 
conscientiously in practice. The movement will benefit 
enormously if it is possible to inculcate these principles as 
effective rules of conduct amongst the members of societies. 
It is scarcely possible to place too high a value on a clear 
apprehension of and strict adherence to the fundametals on 
which the successful practice of co-operation is based. ‘The 
success of the movement depends upon patient, persistent 
and continuous education of the members of co-operative 
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societies and I appeal to all of you who have the interest of 
the movement at heart to give unremitting effort to this very 
necessary work. Any instruction which it may be possible 
to impart with the assistance of the funds placed at the 
disposal of government by the central government must be 
supplemented by advice and guidance unremittingly offered 
by those whose natural duty it is to place their knowledge 
and goodwill at the service of the less favoured members of 
the community. The department and government here can 
give a lead and can ensure that their own officers are sufficient 
in number and efficient for the discharge of their duties: but 
the great burden of maintaining the co-operative movement 
must inevitably fall upon non-official and non-departmental 
workers. I take this opportunity of paying a tribute to their 
activities in the past and of calling upon them for continued 
and intensified effort to ensure that those who resort to 
co-operation may recognise and practise the discipline with- 
out which it is idle to hope that co-operative effort so-called 
shall achieve any amelioration in the conditions of the 
people. 

“In the co-operative organisations there is definite 
progress to report. A beginning has been made in the 
essential process of bringing down the rate of interest to a 
figure more in keping with present day conditions. The 
terms offered by the provincial bank are favourable: and I 
am myself convinced that they can be rendered more 
generous still when central banks and other constituents of 
the provincial bank are able to get the dead mass of frozen 
credits moving. It is true that the rates still charged to 
the primary debtor are higher than in some provinces and 
higher than we should like them to be. But it must be 
remembered that cheap credit is not an essential principle 
of co-operative finance and that there is authoritative support 
for the view that interest charges should be high in order 
that co-operative organisations may build up reserves of such 
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magnitude that they may have no need to look for funds out- 
side their owned capital. It would be unfortunate if interest 
rates were so far reduced that the borrowers lost sight of the 
advantages which acrue to them from paying a rate which 
gives their society a high margin of profit to be placed to 
their own credit: but there is no doubt that in present condi- 
tions a further reduction of interest rates payable by the 
individual agricultural debtor is desirable and that a willing- 
ness to pay high rates can be inculcated only if a steadily 
mounting reserve fund can be pointed to and its benefits 
made evident. The problem at present is complicated by 
the very heavy accumulations of arrears and it is gratifying 
to find that schemes are being worked out for alleviating this 
burden. Some central banks have found it possible to remit - 
the total arrear interest provided that current interest is 
regularly paid in full. In other cases members have been 
allowed a remission of the amount by which their overdues 
of interest to the primary society exceeded the society’s over- 
dues to interest to the financing bank and have been 
given the concession of paying the reduced demand in 
instalments in some instances covering a period of as much 
as ten years. In some cases members have been given the 
concession of having payments credited to principal with a 
suspension of the demand for both arrear and current 
interest. These arrangements show that efforts are being 
made to tackle the connected problems of scaling down the 
burden of debt and encouraging payment; and I hope that 
more banks will study and apply the hints given by the 
Registrar in the instructions isued some fifteen months ago. 
Those instructions called upon banks to consier practical 
measures for securing the greatest possible reduction of 
interest rates payable to their depositors, for ensuring that 
capital realised was in no case dissipated in the payment of 
running charges and other revenue expenses and for greater 
personal effort on the part of the directors combined with 
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closer co-ordination of collection programmes with the 
movements of executive officers. At the same time measures 
were indicated which had been taken in some other provinces 
and it is satisfactory to find in the instances which I have 
mentioned that some banks at least have adapted to their 
own conditions the lessons to be learnt from what has been 
done elsewhere. 

“For such an adoption materials are already before the 
banks. Enquiries into the economic position of each 
individual member of the primary societies were inaugurated 
during 1936 and are now complete. If these have been 
conducted with a fair degree of accuracy and if their results 
are not by now out of date the central banks now have in their 
hands material of the utmost value. For the first time they 
know exactly the economic condition of the individuals to 
whom their funds have been advanced—which they have 
provided and for which they are responsible to their 
depositors—and what are the prospects of ultimately 
recovering the sums lent. ‘The enquiries have involved an 
investigation into upwards of four hundred and fifty 
thousand or nearly half a million members of societies and 
the banks and the departmental officers are to be congratu- 
lated on having brought such an extended investigation to 
completion. At the same time the investigation would not 
have presented such difficulties if the prescribed annual 
statemenst of assets and liabilities of members had been kept 
up-to-date: and I appeal to banks and societies to make sure 
that the information collected is kept under constant revision 
so that they may not again fall into the same condition of 
uncertainty as to the actual safety of their investment. 

‘But there is another appeal which I wish to make in 
connection with these enquiries. The collection of statistics 
is in itself of no value: and the labour and effort expended 
on obtaining the materials which the banks now have before 
them will be wasted if these materials are not used. ‘They 
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must be used in the first instance for a comprehensive 
resconstruction of all the primary credit societies. The 
department has in mind such a programme of reconstruction 
and it is of very great importance that in carrying it out they 
should have the complete co-operation of the central banks 
and the assistance oftheir staffs. The liquidation of hope- 
less societies and the drastic reconstitution of those which 
are bad but are not beyond saving if frm measures are taken 
are requirements of the first importance. Central banks 
should not take fright if the result of this re-organisation 
leads to a slimming down of their balance sheets: thus shorn 
of virtually fictitious assets and liabilities they will present to 
depositors a more accurate statement of their position and 
the soundness of that position will not be affected by a 
realistic acceptance of actual facts: on the contrary confidence 
is bound to be encouraged by action which shows that there 
is no inclination to underestimate or conceal the extent to 
which assets are uncertain. 


“I shall mention only three other lines along which 
progress is being made. It is a matter for congratulation 
that a number of banks have been able to make fresh advances 
to selected societies for short terms only and that repayment 
of those loans is reasonably satisfactory. A beginning has 
therefore been made in bringing back agricultural credit on 
co-operative lines to what has long been recognised as its 
true functions, vtz., the provision of cash by which the 
current season’s agricultural operations can be made possible 
and which is repaid from the produce of that season’s harvest. 
It is much to be hoped that gradually scope will be found 
for extending this form of agricultural credit: and there is 
no reason to believe that there should be any difficulty if the 
measures already initiated by the department and the banks 
are carried out. There has been a great increase in the 
number of rural reconstruction societies and this is a 
development which I am convinced will yield the best 
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possible results if it is carried on with due regard to sound 
co-operative principles. I mention these once again 
because there is a very real danger that philanthropic 
enthusiasm may lead those who organise and direct such 
societies to overlook the importance of self-help in the 
co-operative system. Co-operation attaches no value to the 
free provision of any sort of facilities: it is fundamental that 
if a thing is worth having it is worth paying for by some sort 
of sacrifice: and. rural reconstruction societies which do not 
require from their members some form of contribution in 
cash or labour or*kind but provide such amenities for 
instances as facilities for irrigation free without any sort of 
return are in danger of demoralising those whom they are 
intended to benefit. It is greatly to be hoped that the rural 
reconstruction societies which the department is encouraging 
should multiply on sound lines: and further that.some sort 
of rural reconstruction on the lines of mutual assistance for 
the benefit of their villages should be undertaken by rural 
credit societies. The third line of advance is by way of 
mortgage banks. Progress has been slow: but the results up 
to date are not unsatisfactory; and it is better to go slowly 
and consolidate each step than to rush forward and develop 
a great organisation on insecure foundations. A very 
interesting development of the land mortgage banks is the 
confernment of powers under the Bengal Agricultural 
Debtor’s Act upon the managing committee of one of them. 
I have not the slightest doubt this will be of great benefit to 
both the debtors and the creditors: the debtors will secure 
the presence of all their creditors and if necessary a concila- 
tion of their demands upon an equitable basis by an award 
under section 19 (1) (b) of the Act, t.e., by what has come 
to be called a compulsory award; and the creditors will be 
relieved of the uncertainty of regular payment under an 
instalment scheme and will receive their conciliated) dues 
in cash then and there. I hope that in the near future 
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similar powers will be conferred upon the Comilla Land 
Mortgage Bank. I cannot help thinking that the enormous 
benefits of these banks have been inadequately recognised 
by the cultivators whose response has been definitely dis- 
appointing. It is true that the conditions under which a 
loan can be advanced are stringent: but when dues to a 
number of creditors are conciliated and replaced by a debt 
much smaller and to one creditor only, the repayment of 
which has been worked upon a conscientious estimate of his 
annual income and expenditure so that there is practically 
no likelihood of his finding himself unable to pay the annual 
instalments, the advantages are so substantial that only 
ignorance of the nature and extent of the facilities afforded 
by these banks can explain the relatively small numbers of 
those who have made applications to them. 


“In mentioning the work that is being done I have 
incidentally touched upon the activities which should occupy 
effort in the near future but I have omitted what is for the 
rural co-operative credit movement perhaps the most 
important immediate problem of all—I mean the measures 
which have been adopted by the legislature for the concilia- 
tion of agricultural debt. Apprehension was felt or professed 
that the debt settlement boards would imperil the position 
of the co-operative credit movement. Nothing can be 
further from the truth. The intention of the Act is that 
creditors shall be induced to accept a settlement which 
represents the maximum that the debtor can be equitably 
called upon to pay when all his circumstances are taken into 
account and which represents also an equitable distribution 
of his available assets amongst his creditors. If such an 
estimate of paying capacity and such a distribution are made 
no co-operative concern can fail to gain by a settlement. 
Government was able to secure special provisions for 
co-co-operative societies only upon a virtual undertaking that 
they would not operate to obstruct the settlement of dues 
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from co-operative debtors; and societies and financing banks 
are under an obligation to do all that is in their power to 
further the determination and settlement of members’ debts 
and to facilitate conciliation and award. ‘The enquiries into 
economic conditions which J mentioned earlier were under- 
taken partly with the object of placing in the hands of central 
banks materials on which they would be in a position to help 
forward the deliberations of the debt settlement boards: it 
was intended that with these details before them the banks 
would be able not only to come to an immediate decision as 
to the acceptability of a proposed settlement but also to 
render the boards active and instructed assistance in coming 
to that decision. Up to the present I think I am right in 
saying that practically no progress has been made in the 
settlement of members’ debts by the boards: there are 
universal complaints that no representations are made by the 
central banks in the case of such debts: and although many 
boards do not realise that there 1s no obligation on the part 
of the banks either to appear or in fact to put in any 
representation I think it is true that banks have failed to 
give the boards that help in conciliation of co-operative debts 
which they might have claimed. I make the most earnest 
appeal to central banks and primary societies to do every- 
thing possible to further the operations of the boards and to 
secure for their members a settlement of all their debts which 
is equitable and just to all parties alike. With the active 
assistance of the banks there is no reason to believe that either 
the assessment of the debtor’s surplus income or the ratable . 
distribution thereof between creditors or the precedence 
given to them in the award will be open to criticism: and if 
the award thus reached reprsents less than the bank had 
hoped to secure it must recognise that nothing more can be 
reasonably demanded and that it is better for it in the long 
run to accept the award than to have the proceedings struck 
off because no agreement can be reached or because the 
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previous approval of the assistant registrar is not forth- 
coming, leaving the debtor to the civil court where his 
creditors other than the co-operative society may sue him 
and get decrees which preclude the realisation of anything 
whatever by the co-operative organisation. 


“I feel that I cannot lay too great stress upon the neces- 
sity of active co-operation between the central banks and the 
debt settlement boards. In other provinces the rehabilita- 
tion of the co-operative movement has taken the form of an 
ad hoc debt conciliation process: here in-Bengal we have the 
machinery provided in an Act. Moreover in Bengal not 
only is it unnecessary to set up a special machinery for conci- 
liation: but the existing machinery provides that negotiations 
shall take in all creditors and settle their claims and that the 
settlement reached will be a final and binding award which 
cannot be set aside and which disposes of all the debtor’s 
debts. From the depositors with the central banks I am sure 
that no trouble need be apprehended if awards result in their 
having to be satisfied with rather less than their full claims. 
They have enjoyed reasonably regular payment of interest 
at reasonably high rates for many years and in any case they 
are in no worse a condition than the creditor who has 
advanced money direct: they have already shown patience 
and a reasonable spirit of accommodation in the matter of 
their overdue deposits: and there is no reason to believe that 
they cannot be induced to show the same spirit when an 
effort is being made to deal on a comprehensive scale with 
the problem of agricultural debt upon the solution of which 
the whole prosperity of the Province depends. 


“Finally, I would like to refer to two matters in which 
improvements are greatly to be desired quite independently 
of the paricular conditions into which circumstances have 
brought the movement. One is the system of supervision. 
It is widely recognised elsewhere in India that there are 
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great advantages in relieving financing bodies from the duty 
of supervision and entrusting that duty to a separate institu- 
tion. Such an arrangement ensures a higher standard of 
efficiency throughout: it also minimises the danger that the 
staff of the co-operative banks may be used, not on legitimate 
work, but for the aggrandisement of unscrupulous and ambi- 
tious individuals on the directorate. he department has 
in prospect the formulation of a scheme to put supervision 
under the control of a body of officials and non-officials: and 
there is no reason why this arrangement should not yield just 
as satisfactory results here as in the Punjab where auditors 
also are provided by such an organisation. 

“The second matter is the proposed amendment of the 
Co-operative Societies Act. Burma, Bombay, Madras, Bihar 
and Orissa all have provincial Acts framed to supply the 
many deficiencies which over a-quarter of a century’s working 
have revealed in the existing legislation. In Bengal we need 
special provisions if the Land Mortgage Banks are to function 
as satisfactorily as possible. There are legal uncertainties 
(particularly as regards disputes and liquidation pro- 
ceedings) which need to be cleared up. It is desirable that 
the Registrar should have powers to intervene and rescue a 
society {rom mismanagement without having resort to the 
only weapon which he can now use—dissolution; and that 
penalties should be provided to deal with abuses which have 
been found to exist. Power is needed to enforce the pay- 
ment of dues by those who withhold them without reasonable 
cause. There should be a means of ascertaining the actual 
indebtedness of a prospective member and of safe- 
guarding the society's interest by providing that it 
receives intimation of circumstances affecting his economic 
_ position. Loans must be restricted to safe amounts and used 
strictly for the purpose for which they are granted and 
sanctions must be enacted against irresponsible lending and 
the misappropriation or misuse of sums borrowed. It is also 
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advisable to make clear that co-operation is not restricted in 
its scope to persons of small means as at; present. A Bill is- 
now under the consideration of government which takes 
account of these facts and aims, as the Registrar says, at 
checking abuses, inculcating a healthy sense of responsibility, 
improving the working of existing. organisations and 
ensuring the soundness of future developments. I hope that 
all co-operators will lend their support to.the Bill. Its provi- 
sions may appear in some ways stringent: but it must be 
remembered that those provisions come into effect only when 
misdemeanours or offences have been committed and that 
the co-operative movement cannot exist unless it commands 
the confidence and respect of the public. ‘There is no 
ground for demanding that confidence and respect if there is 
no guarantee that it is deserved: and there can be no such 
guarantee if there is no provision penalising action which is 
unworthy of and undermines public confidence.” 





THE 16th INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE DAY 


‘The 16th International Co-operative day was celebrated 
in Calcutta on 5th November, 1938. A spectacular proces- 
sion with band and music displaying flags and posters started 
from Dalhousie Square, and after parading through streets 
ended at the University Institute, College Square, where at a 
mass meeting the resolution of the International Co-operative 
Alliance was passed. 

On behalf of the executive of the B. C. O. S., an appeal 
was addressed to all the co-operative organisations of Bengal 
to make their observance of International Co-operative Day, 
an effective demonstration of the great moral and economic 
force of the movement and of the determination of co-opera- 





Arambag celebration of the International 
Co-operative Day. 





International Co-operative Day at the 
gate of the Calcutta University Ins- 
titute. The Hon’ble Mr. M. B. Mallik 
and Mr. R. N. Roy, Deputy Registrar. 
Co-operative Societies, Bengal. 
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tors to increase their efforts to secure peace amongst 
different communities and nations and social, economic, and 
moral uplift of the masses through co-operation. In 
response to this appeal societies situated in Calcutta organised 
a procession of co-operators of Calcutta on 5th November, 
1938 at 2 P.M. at Dalhousie Square and moved through 
different streets of Calcutta. The procession was led by the 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Bengal and prominent 
non-official co-operators of Calcutta with International 
co-operation flag. The procession terminated at the 
University Institute. 


The Hon’ble Mr. M. B. Mullick, Minister-in-charge of 
Co-operative Dept. presided over the meeting at the 
University Institute. 


He said: “You all know that this is the Sixteenth Anni- 
versary of the International Co-operative Day. The first 
one was inaugurated in 1923 at the instance`of the Inter- 
national Co-operative alliance, and it was used to be annually 
celebrated on the first Saturday of July. It was in 1929 
when at the instance of the All-India Co-operative Institutes’ 
Association that this event came to be celebrated throughout 
the whole of India, and it was since then that the first 
Saturday of November has been practically set apart for the 
celebration of this great event. We are here to-day not only 
to appreciate but to realise the importance of this particular 
day which from all points of view is regarded, as it should be, 
as an eventful day by every co-operator. ‘To-day in the year 
they are required to proclaim and renew their unflinching 
faith and conviction in the Co-operative economic ideals and 
principles as a more efficient and superior system than other 
economic organisations for ensuring democracy, freedom and 
peace and for equitable solution of the present day economic 
conflicts. 
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_.. “In: this, message the-fact has-been emphasised that the 
war instead of harmonising inequalities only help in 
increasing them. ‘Unless we are able to.extend our good- 
will towards our fellow. brethren, -it becomes almost a matter 
of: impossibility for them to have a happy home. It is deli- 
berately and justly. mentioned that it is through co-operation 
that people can really expect’to shake off all their misgivings 
and, misapprehensions and to work and live as members of a 
great family in the spirit-of true brotherhood. It is perhaps 
from this point of view that the principle has been enunciated 
to be “Every one for all, and all for every one”.as the basic 
principle of co-operation. This idea leads us all to feel 
that it is in the midst of very great democratic ideals and 
feelings as also movements that we are called upon to live in 
the observance and pursuit of true co-operative ideals. Under 
this system every body is not only called upon,—but is given 
equal facility;—to think and: act for himself ag ‘also tor the 
rest of the people with whom he is to work. | 


“FREEDOM OR LIBERTY” 


“In the next place, the true spirit of co-operation must 
lead to freedom or. liberty of thought’and action as I have 
indicated a moment ago ‘that every. individual; member has 
got the opportunity under a system of this nature to: have a 
full play of- his intelligence and industry and thinks not 
only for himself but also for those’ with whom: he: is united: 
through the' bond of co-operation. Here we have to appre- 
ciate and‘realise truly the import and significance of the ideas 
conveyed by the term ‘freedom or: liberty’. «We have got to 
understand: very clearly that liberty is not license, and, that 
therefore, although we have every right as individual 
members of a great: family to express our. views, we have no 
right to go the length of a license to-try:and-carry-every little 
thing of which we may -be fond: through, without having-any 
respect for the opinions and feelings of the rest, nor have we- 
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any right—much less of going the length of a license again,— 
in breaking the family tie if our individual opinions or ideas, 
—and I should like to call them as whims,—are not carried 
through. We have also to understand clearly that every 
little right has got its corresponding responsibility. 

“We have on this memorable day to truly appreciate 
the elementary principles of co-operation and on a proper 
understanding of which it is expected of us that we shall 
realise the importance of the common brotherhood through 


co-operation. 
VALUE OF CAPITAL 


“Co-operation differs from other organisations in that 
it promotes peace and not strife not only among its members 
but also in its dealings with other economic interests. The 
principle of democracy is vindicated in a co-operative society 
as the members thereof join voluntarily on the basis of 
equality, while in a capitalistic concern it is the voice of 
capital which is predominant and not of human beings 
joining the organisation. The evils of a capitalistic concern, 
namely, preponderant role of management in production as 
also in the appropriation of large profits to the neglect of the 
claims of the workers who contribute so largely to the 
establishment and prosperity of the concern are not found 
in a co-operative organisation where the workers have equal 
voice in the management and share the profit among them- 
selves on an equitable basis. Co-operation does not, how- 
ever, deny the importance of capital where the people are 
unable to pool together their resources and accumulate 
sufficient capital for conducting business. Co-operation is 
also willing to give a fair interest to capital in lieu of its use 
but it cannot give a controlling voice to the capital in the 
enterprise nor the appropriation of bulk of divisible profits. 
Thus, co-operation has a fair dealing and not antagonism, 
with capital. 
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IMPROVEMENT AND LABOUR 


“The ‘Trade Unions on their part are carrying on an 
intensive campaign for larger wages for the workers’ but 
unlike co-operation they adopt an attitude of antagonism 
towards capital which often creates difficulty in bringing about 
any ‘settlement of a permanent nature. Although these 
Unions aim at the improvement of the lot'of the workers they 
emphasise on higher wages only and thereby practically 
acknowledge the permanent dependence of the workers upon 
capital. The co-operative organisation on the other hand 
would not agree to permanent dependence of the employed 
as it stands for independence of labour. Co-operation aims 
at ultimately superseding the employers and work on the 
basis of equality and profit-sharing among its members. 


“Unlike socialism and communism, co-operation does 
not encourage the abolition of private property and capital 
and is agreeable to reap benefit out of them for its members. 
Co-operation also stands for individual freedom and its 
members are enlisted on voluntary basis which are not 
favoured by socialism and communism. ~ 


“Thus, if we seek true democracy individual freedom 
and peaceful advancement in our economic life no other 
system can give them better and more effectively than 
co-operation.” 


Those present on the occasion included Rai’ Bahadur. 
Nagendranath Mukerji, Khan Bahadur A. M. Arshad Ali, 
Mr. Sanat K. Chatterji, Mr. Probhas Ch. Bhattacharji, 
Mr. Amar Nath Mukerji, Mr. Pulin B. Mullick, Mr. P. C. 
Sanyal and Mr. Wahed Zaman. 


The proceedings opened with a song from the pen of 
poet, Nazrul Islam composed for the occasion, 
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THE RESOLUTION 


The following resolution was adopted at the meeting:— 

The Co-operators of the World Organised in the 
International Co-operative Alliance and assembled in 
Celebration of the Sixteenth Annual Co-operative 
Day— 

Renew the declaration of their unshakeable faith 
in the principles of democracy, freedom and peace; 

Manifest their abhorrence of all interference 
with the Rights and Liberties of Free Peoples, and of 
any abrogation of their opportunities of Voluntary 
Association and Free Development; 


Proclaim their conviction that the economic 
principles and social ideals which lie at the basis of 
their World Movement constitute the best hope for 
the Regeneration of Society and the surest guarantee 
of universal peace through association; 


Pledge themselves, and their respective Co-opera- 
tive Organisations, to redouble their efforts for the 
defence of freedom and to intensify their support of 
every means which afford the possibility of a peaceful 
and equitable solution to the present world conflicts. 


Messages from eminent public men including Acharya 
P. C. Roy, the Hon’ble Mr..A. K. Fazlul Haque, Sir Edward 
Benthall, and Mr. W. C. Wordsworth wishing success to the 
co-operative movement in this country were read out at the 
meeting. 


Messages 


“To-day all over the World Co-operators are meeting 

_ 1: to celebrate their Annual:Day. I.am delighted to hear 
that about 200 million members of Co-operative 
Societies in the city of Calcutta and many hundred 
millions of members in rural Bengal are demonstrating 
to-day their faith in the ideals and principles of 
Co-operation, as a sound economic system by holding 
public meetings. I congratulate the recenstituted Bengal 
Co-operative Organization Society Ltd., for' giving a 
lead in the matter and. wish the Society continued 
progress in its beneficient activities. 

“The Co-operative Movement in this Province has 
been passing through an acute. economic depression for- . 
some years now. Notwithstanding, it is the faith of the 
Co-operators in Co-operative principles. which has 
enabled the movement to keep its head above water. 
I have no doubt that the renewal of this faith on this- 
Annual ‘Day will go -a’-long -way-'to-'‘hearten them to 
continue: their. activities: with. renewed -vigour.- What 
is essentially needed to’ improve. the’. position of 
Co-operative Movement in this. Province is the insistent 
education of the members of Co-operative Societies in 
the principles and practices of Co-operation. . Govern- 
ment have been doing all that is possible in ‘this direction 
by starting: a Co-operative Training Class not'only for 
the.education of the Departmental staff but also of the- 

. staff and office-bearers of Societies. Government have . 
also taken the liveliest interest in the spread of the 
movement in other dtrections than credit. 

“I wish the Co-operators all over the Province, and- 
the Bengal Co-operative Organization Society in parti- 
cular, success in their- endeavours to bring up the 
movement to the forefront of all organized movements 

-for the uplift of the masses and the well being of the 


people.” a 
ne A. K. FAZLUL HAQUE. 





Birbhum celebration of the International Co-operative 
Day 
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- During this period the efforts of the Department 
and the non-official co-operators- were mainly directed 
to the collection of frozen assets:and the reduction 
in the borrowing rates and running cost of the 
Banks so as to enable them to work with balanced 
budget. These efforts succeeded in arresting further 
deterioration of societies and saved the movement 
from any serious set back. The moneylenders 
however continued to advance loans to the agricul- 
turists during these years though cautiously and 
generally on the simple or usufructary mortgage 
of the landed property ab a high rate of interest. It 
is presumed that the suspension of Co-operative 
activities in the direction of formation of new village 
societies and supply of fresh credit during the last 
decade contributed to the large increase of rural 
indebtedness which attracted the serious attention 
of Government to the dire-necessity of taking imm 
ediate steps for improving the economic condition 
of the masses of population. . 


It is always the necessity which has given the 
Co-operative movement a spur in all parts of the 
world. With regard to the expansion of Co-opera- 
tive movement in Europe, Mr. Calvert observed that 
one ofthe most important lessons that the Amer- 
ican Commission on Co-operation learnt in Europe 
was that it was only when the European farmers 
were hard pressed, and when the Government saw 
that they were going to lose their farmers because 
they could not make a living and when the farmers 
saw that they must do something to preserve 
themselves, it was then only that both Government 
and the farmers took up Co-operation seriously. The 
same conditions are now prevailing in our Province 
You will hear how the necessity is gradually working 
up the regeneration and spread of the Co-operative 
credit in this Province. In their solicitude to relieve 
the agriculturists of their overwhelming indebted- 
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ness the first step that the Government took was to 
enact the Bengal Agricultural Debtors’ Act. This 
Act whatever might be its deficiencies for the 
present has undoubtedly brought a ray of hope to 
the masses of agricultural population who are 
eking out their most miserable existence, ground 
down under poverty and despondent of the future. 
Tt is ẹ temporary measure and must be so, It 
is justifiable on the ‘principle that for an acute 
spreading disease a temporary strong doze of medi- 
cine not quite healthy for constitution may be 
administered for arresting the spread and growth 
of the disease. The canker of rural indebtedness 
, must be checked if 70 per cent of the population 
should be saved. The enactment of this bene- 
ficient measure by the present Government at once 
put the village moneylenders at a disadvantage and 
they felt that it was no longer profitable to lend 
money +t) the agriculturisis and court the risk 
involved in the reduction of debts by Debt Settle- 
ment Boards 


The inevitable consequence of this attitude 
of the moneylenders has been a serious contraction 
of credit in rural areas, The position was worse 
in 1987-38 due to abnormal floods which affected 
at least 16 out of 26 districts. Government 
had to advance almost one crore of rupees to meet 
the contingency. The contraction has since 
been further aggravated by the passing of the 
Moneylenders’ Bill by the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly. These circumstances have now brought 
the question of rural credit as a problem of first class 
importance. The proposition that confronts the 
Government at the present moment isthe urgency 
of establishing or reorganising an effective rural credit 
- system in this Province. As it appears the money- 
lending system being a profiteering system will not 
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~ be ‘able to work satisfactorily inthe future at least for 
Some time to come and therefore the alternative 
organisation—the Co-operative system—should be 
supported without reservation so that it might 
ultimately become an effective rural credit agency. 
The announcement made by Government on the 
‘15th of March, 1939, in the Bengal Lagislative 
Assembly following 4 discussion on Co-operative 
budget regarding the future policy of Government 
towards the Co-operative movement, leaves no 
doubt in the minds of the co-operators that Govern- 
ment are prepared to support the movement through 
thick and thin. It is needless to say that this 
ahnouncément has given an impetus to the movement 
and heartened the entire body of official and non- 
official co-operators of thé Province. The Co- 
` operators and the Co-operative societies have now 
to prepare themselves to assume the proud position 
of an effective rural credit agency throughout 
the Province. For due discharge of this duty the 
_Agricultural credit side of the movement will require 
large expansion for supply of short term loan for 
annual agricultural operations as also for supply 
of long term loans for redemption of the prior 
debts of the agriculturists and for acquisition 
of new lands or improvement of lands. There 
‘are altogether 80,000 villages in Bengal and it is 
roughly estimated that the Co-operative societies have 
now covered about 20,000 villages. Rapid expansion 
to’ credit societies consistent with the soundness 
of organisation will be necessary for supply of short 
term credit. Since the announcement of Government 
in March, 1989 about 6,500 more societies have been 
formed and a sum of Rs. 20 lakhs were advanced 
` to these societies. It is gratifying to mention that 
about two-thirds of this money have already been repaid 
by the societies although the period of repayment 
‘extended up to March, 1940. Expansion in the 
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direction of long-term societies or Land Mortgage 
Banks in near future is also under contemplation. 


The ends of Co-operation will not however be served 
only by supply of short and long term credit to the 
agriculturists. As Co-operation. stands for econo- 
mic benefits, immediate or ultimate, of those who 
are gerved by it the loans advanced by the Co- 
operative Societies should be followed up and their 
utilisation for economic benefits should be insisted 
on. Co-operative loans are obviously advanced for 
productive purpose. Examination of the use of 
loans was neglected in the past. The Co-operative 
societies were contented if the loans or the interest 
on loans were repaid which was possible then on 
account of the times being prosperous although the 
loans were used for other purposes than for which 
they were taken. It is necessary that Co-operative 
members should improve their production in quality 
and quantity. No effective steps were taken by the 
societies or the financing banks in this direction. 
The cultivators generally contented themselves by 
growing one or two crops which enabled them some- 
how to carry on and this resulted in the huge waste 
of man power. Cottage industries particularly 
those related to agriculture should be encouraged 
and loans should be advanced to enable the workers 
to take up such industries. Ultimately arrange- 
ments should be made for joint marketing of the pro- 
duce of the agriculturists so as to enable them to obtain 
the best possible economic price for their labour. 
` For this purpose collective sale of their produce 
through sale societies should, be arranged, the 
object being to bring the producers into direct touch 
-= with the consumers by elimination of middlemen. 
- The main functions of the agricultural co-operation 
may be summed up in Better farming, Better busi- 

ness aud Better living. The programme as a whole 
must be taken ap as early- as ‘conditions permit ; 


10 
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otherwise the main objects of the Co-operative 


‘organisations will be frustrated. The supply of credit 


is @ means and notan end, This must be brought 
home to the members of the societies. 


The handicaps which retarded the progress of 
the Co-operative movement in this province 
particularly of the agricultural credit movement have 
now been removed to œ large extent which holds 
out a hope for more efficient working of the credit 
societies inthe future. It is universally held now 
that insistent training of the members of Co-opera- 


tive societies in the principles and meaning of 


Co-operation is the sine qua non of ensuring sound 
working of co-operative societies, There was no 
arrangement iù this province for such a training 
since the inception of the movement till 1938. This 
drawback has now been removed by the establish- 
ment of a Co-operative Training Institute with the 
help of a grant from the Government of India. The 
officers of the Department have been fully trained. 
The staff of the Central Banks are now undergoing 
training while suitable arrangement has also been 
madefor the training of office bearers of village 
societies. It is also held that a comprehensive Act 
with effective rules is essentially necessary to check 
the abuses, correct the defects in the working and 
keep straight the business of the societies, The Co- 
operative Societies Act of 1912 was defective in that 
it provided no sanction for correcting abuses of 
minor nature. The ultimate penalty of liquidating 
an erring society was destructive and not a corrective 
provision. Further, the provision was impracticable 


‘as it was not possible to enforce it without inflicting 


miseries on innocent and good members. This 
drawback is going to be removed very soon. The 
Provincial Co-operative Societies Act which is now 


on the anvil of legislation has adequatedly provided 


for dealing with the abuses and contingencies that 
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might arise in the safe conduct of business of & 
society. It has also been provided to restrict the 
credit of the members on the basis of their repaying 
capacity. Atthe same time, provisions have been 
made to encourage non-official workers to assume 
large responsibilities in the management of societies 
consistent with Co-operative. principles. These 
healthy- provisions will, it is hoped, make for better 
working of .the societies in the fature. Lastly, 
comes the question of credit or supply of loans to 
the members. If the Co-operative credit movement 
is required to play the role of an effective rural 
credit agency if must have sufficient capital to back 
ite In the past this capital was raised mainly 
from the investing public as non-members’ deposit. 
But now on account of stagnation in the movement 
due to prolonged economic depression many of 
the Central Banks are not in a position to raise 
capital locally. This has put a strain on the 
Provincial Bank to supply the required capital. It 
is possible for the Provincial Bank fo supply this 
capital to a fair extent but as the Provincial Bank 
has to work-in competition with the joint stock 
banks and is subject to the conditions of the 
money market the rate of interest that may be 
charged by the Provincial Bank may not be 
sufficiently low to be of economic benefit to the 
members of village societies. Cheap credit is 


certainly required for the agriculturists in the 
present conditions of their repaying capacity. 


In this circumstances, unless the resources of 
the Provincial Bank are supplemented by financial 
assistance from Government there is the danger 
of shortage of capital which may make the move- 
ment unpopular. It is gratifying: to note that 
Government not only announced full support of 
the movement but also advanced a, sum of Rs. 184 

i lakhs in the last cultivation -season. Bo far as 
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it appears now the attitude of the village 
borrowers is sound as in most places they have 
paid off this money immediately after their crop 
' was harvested. The Central Banks have now 
confined their business with the village societies 
to the advancing of short term crop loan only 
according to the repaying capacity of the members, 
Unlike the past this measure has considerably 
minimised the risk of loans becoming frozen or 
remaining unpaid according to instalments. Govern- 
ment therefore donot standto any risk if they 
supply the entire crop loan through Co-operative 
societies for the annual agricultural operations of 


the cultivators. 
(To be continued) 


“The issues of the present war are clear and distinct. It 
ts æ clear attack made by the Nazi aggressors on the democra- 
tic nations and the co-operatwe principle in world affairs. 
Hitler has challenged the democratic States until we can no 
longer ignore his designs. We are paces with the issue Naseem 
“versus continued Democratic Progress.” 


“~w w 


“In. such circumstances, the Co-operative Movement, lire 
all other democratic movements, must be prepared to use to the 
full its resources to assist in bringing the conflict to a success- 
ful issue for the democratic cause. The Nationa, Co-operative 
Authority, representing all sections of the Co-operative Afove- 
ment is unanimously of opinion, therefore, that the whole 
strength, of: co-operative societies should be mobilised to assist 
the nation in its defence of co-operative ideals, justice, and free 
demooracy.” 


DEATH OF SIR D. HAMILTON 


Sir Daniel Hamilton the great philanthropist, well-known 
for his great work in connection with the Co-operative Movement 
in Bengat is no more. He breathed his last at his residence at 
Balcamara in Scotland on the 6th December last, at the ripe old 
age of Seventy-nine. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


Daniel Mackinnon Hamilton was born in December, 1860, 
at Helensburgh, Scotland. When he was 20, he came out to India 
where he soon found employment in a Calcutta business. Working 
hard, saving money and studying trading conditions in India and 
the markets for-its exports, he started a business of his own a few 
years later. This as Mackinnon, Mackenzie and Co., with head- 
quarters in Calcutta, eventually became one of the largest 
European general merchandize firms in India. 


In 1904 Lord Curzon, the then Viceroy, appointed Mr.- 
Hamilton an additional member of his Council. Next year Mr. 
Hamilton took part in the official welcome to the Prince and 
Princess of Wales ( afterwards King George V and Queen Mary ) 
on their tour of India, In 1906 he was Knighted, 


Toe GosaBA INSTITUTE 


Sir Daniel established in 1982. the Gosaba Institute—a 
“Co-operative Commonwealth” in the Sunderbans, 50 miles .from 
Calcutta. It involved the reclamation of 1,000 acres of waste 
land, and aimed at making bhadrolog young men of Bengal self- 
supporting in matters of food supply, cee education and 
medical aid. 


The “commonwealth” has its stores, a zemindary kutchery, 
a central bank, rice mills, a Rural Reconstruction Institute, a 
school, an agricultural farm and weaving factory, all founded on 
the co-operative principle. 
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Among interesting souvenirs placed in the foundation-stone 
of the Institute were to bricks with the Livingstone message, “Be 
Honest,” with # card bearing a similar message from Mr. 
Gandhi. l 


The bricks formed part of a church, lately burned down, at 
Ongar in Essex where Livingstone as a young man preached 
his first sermon. The story of the bricks and Mr. Gandhi's card 
was related by Sir Daniel Hamilton in his address at the cere- 
mony of laying the foundation stone, 


“About two years ago,” said Sir Daniel, “I wrote a letter to 
Mr. Gandhi giving him some excellent advice which, however, he 
did not take. Atthe end of my letter I asked him if he would 
do me a favour by signing one hundred cards with his message 
to Congress ‘Be Honest,’ which I would give to a hundred young 
men entering the co-operative department of Government. Mr. 
Gandhi said he would gladly do so, but suggested that the 
message Should be in Bengali or Hindi rather than in English 


“I had asked Mr. Gandhi to sign one hundred cards only ; 
but; being Scottish, I thought I might get him to do something 
more, so I had three hundred cards printed which I sent up to 
him at Allahabad last cold weather, Mr. Gandhi proved’ to be 
three times better than his word, for he signed the three hundred 
cards, straight away, and kept Congress waiting while he signed 
them ; and I hope he will live to sign many more of these nation- 
building cards. ’ 


Sir John Anderson, then Governor of Bengal, visited the 
Institute in 1987. i i 


r a 


His Economics 


Sir Daniel had no patience with the currency policy of the 
Government of India. He considered that many crores of 
rupees were being locked up in the currency reserve which ought 
to have been taken out and used as the basis of a mightier 
credit structure than had ever been dreamt of by any Finance 
Minister, 
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He conducted an interesting experiment by circulating one- 
rupee notes within his own estate at Gosaba. - 


On retiring from business he returned to Scotland where he 
had acquired an estate in Ross-shire. Every year Sir Daniel 
revisited India to watch the progress of his institute at Gosaba. 
Before- doing so in 1936 he planned a similar scheme on his 
estate. He gave a castle to be used as @ centre for training 
young people to become self-supporting by growing their own 
food, weaving their clothing and building cottage homes. 


Sir Daniel never regarded India merely as a place to make 
money in and get out of as quickly as possible. India to him 
was & country to love and be grateful to. In his later years he 
took pains to learn to write Bengali. The- Indians, wrote one 
who knew him, were his brothers, to be helped-in every possible 
way, especially where agriculture was concerned. Madras owed 
to him its agricultural banks, Bengal owed to him the settlement 
of Gosaba in the Sunderbuns. 


GOSABA CO-OPERATIVE CONFERENCE 


He was present at the Co-operative Conference held at: 


Gosaba on the 5th and the 6th February last year and in the 
course of an interesting address» declared : “If Co-operation is 
the best hope of rural India, so is it also the best hope of indus- 
trial India ; for co-operative finance can be applied to manufac- 
tures as well as to agriculture; and the workers in the mill can 
become the owners of the mill, and capital and Labour become 
one. Strikes then go, peace comes, and a new spirit turns the 
wheels of industry ; and I am persuaded that it is along these 
lines that the jute growing and manufacturing problems of 
Bengal will ultimately be solved.” 


His CONNHEOTION wITH B.C, A. 


In closing the said Gossba Oo-operative Conference, he 
referred to the activities of the Bengal Co-opérative Organisation 





* “Federation and Co-operation”, published in the last issue ( VoL 
XXV, July — September, 1939 ) of the Bengal Co-operative Journal. ` 
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Society ( the present Bengal Co-operative Alliance ) of which he 
was the first President. “The Co-operative Movement is” as he 
believed “about to enter. a new phase, one more fruitful than 
that which is passing ; and, if the Society is to fulfil the parpose 
for which it was born, it will require all the help it can get. 
That purpose, a8 its name indicates, is to organise all Bengal 
Co-operatively. | 


I hope, therefore, that Government will not only continue, but 
will increase substantially, its subsidy to the Bengal Co-opera- 
tive Organisation Society which is out to create a new form of 
statecratt —a Co-operative Commonwealth built on the old foun- 
dations of India’s co-operative village life, modernised and 
brought up to date ; a form of statecraft superior in every way 
to Stalin-ism or Hitlerism or Mussolini-ism or vote-catching party- 
ism with its bribery budgets ; a Commonwealth in which every 
man, whatever his caste or creed, will find the place for which 
his God-given talents and his training fit him, and in which no 
man will be left standing idle in the market place, for every 
man will have his job.” 


B. C. A’s. CONDOLENCE 


A special meeting of the Working Committee of the Bengal 
Co-operative Alliance held on the 28rd December 1939, with 
Rai Nagendra Nath Mukherjee Bahadur in the chair and attend- 
ed by Khan Bahadur A. M. Arshad ali, Registrar, Co-operative 
Societies, Bengal and and others, expressed its deep sense of 
sorrow and Condolence at the demise of Sir D. Hamilton, the 
first President of the Society. It was further resolved that to 
commemorate his memory a fund would be raised out of which 
an oil-painting would be made and preserved at the office of the 
Alliance and that a suitable gold medal or ẹ prize ‘would be 
awarded every year to the best co-operative society doing rural 
reconstruction work. Numerous reports of co-operative meetings 
held all over the country to condole his death have’ been -reéeived 
by us, but we sre sorry we cannot publish them for want of 
space. We quote here only two press notices about his death, 
one from The Statesman and the other from Amrita Bazar 
Patrika just to show that he was universally loved and respected,- 
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and the loss sustained by Bengal at his death is cep 
irrepairable. 
THE STATESMAN 
(11-12-89) 

By Sir Dante, Hamiuton’s death Bengal has lost one who 
occupied a remarkable position among its mercantile personalities. 
A deep study of Indian trade and finance led him to form opi- 
nions that he finally tested in actual practice at Gosaba in the 
Sunderbans. There he took land which he so developed that in 
time on what had been jungle and mud stood a large number of 
smiling villages with co-operative societies, schools and other 
institutions, Needless to say, he favoured the best agricultural 
practices and in particular encouraged the cultivators to grow all 
kinds of vegetables. Orissa also provided a field for his activities ; 
there he experimented with fruit farming. The settlement at 
Gosaba however was a sign not only of constructive thinking but 
also of a deep concern for the welfare of Bengal’s people. Many 
persons have dreamed of a more prosperous Bengal: Sir Daniel 
Hamilton belonged to the select band who have made use of their 
opportunities to help it into being. He was always ready to 
welcome visitors to Gosaba where with missionary zeal he showed 
how, work and leisure could be made more fruitful by co-operation. 
A special currency for use inside the settlement was one of his 
bold ideas. Advancing years did not deter him from making 
regular visits from Scotland to Gosaba or from lecturing in public 
at Oalcutta on subjects connected with co-operation and currency. 
In speaking, as in his writings, he had great clarity of expression 
anda ready fund of quotations from the classical economists. 
During his long and notable career in Calcutta he was with 
Messrs Mackinnon Mackenzie and Co., in which firm he became 
@ partner. 


AMRITA BAZAR PATRIKA 
(12-12-89) 


The passing away of Sir Daniel Hamilton at the ripe old 
age of seventynine removes a philanthropist who had made India 
his field of work. When only twenty he came out to India and 
after serving his apprenticehood in a European firm he started— 
& few years afterwards—a business of his own which has become 
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one of the largest European general merchandise firms in India. 
But Sir Daniel Hamilton will be remembered best as one who 
devoted his time and money for the amelioration of the economic 
condition of the people of ‘India. 


"He thought of the enormous natural resources of the country 
and wondered why, in ‘the midst of plenty, the people starved. 
And after waiting for sometime for the Government to do what 
has been done in other countries he started a “Co-operative 
Commonwealth” in the Sunderbans. The Gosaba Institute 
exists as á monument to his earnest endeavour to improve the 
economic condition of the people and is eloquent testimony of his 
love for the people of India — especially of Bengal. The estab- 
lishment of this Commonwealth involved the reclamation of 1,000 
acres of waste land and it has its stores, a central bank, rice mills, 
a Rural Reconstruction Institute, schools, agricultural farms and 
a weaving factory all founded on the co-operative principle and 
run on the co-operative method. He established “another 
institution in Mayurbhanj. And well could he hope that he 
had done his' duty and it was for the people to do theirs. 


The needs of the people were thus specified by the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture: “If the enertia of centuries is to be 
overcome, it is essential that all the resources at the disposal of 
the State should be brought to bear on the problem of rural 
uplift. What is required is an organised and sustained effort by 
all those departments whose activities touch the lives and 
surroundings of the rural population” But this advise has not 
yet been given effect to, and the consummation “dovoutly to be 
wished” still remains a distant goal. What, however, can be and 
should be done has‘besn shown by an ifdividual actuated by his 
noble ideal. Sir Daniel Hamilton worked for India’s uplift and 
even when the infirmities of age had overtaken him he would not 
give up his annual visit to India to spend some time among the 
people he loved and liked to work for and inspect the progress of 
work in his Commonwealth. His name will be remembered 
by Indians —like the names of Hare and Hume —as that of a 
benefactor of India. In him we have lost an old friend, And 
we pray that his soul may rest in peace. 


il 


-THE WAR AND THE CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT 


S. N. N&ocy 


Inspite of the best efforts and huge concessions from all lovers 
of peace, war has been declared. War has been declared against all 
the champions of peace, liberty and democracy--the ideals for 
which our movement stands. If peace is ruthlessly disturbed in 
Europe, co-operators of India or any part of the globe cannot 
afford to be indifferent spectators. If the liberty of Polland is lost, 
co-operators of other lands and all lovers of freedom should suffer 
the smart equally. The principle of co-operation demands this, If 
democracy is in danger in any part of the world—the co-operators 
should remember that the foundation of their movement is 
tottering. 


War front is not confined within the borders of Germany 
alone, but it is extended everywhere. Wherever there is a true co- 
operator, an ardent lover of liberty, peace and democracy, he 
should exert himself and mobilize his fellow co-operators to exter- 
minate the menace of Nazi despotism, 


Those who think superficially may regard himself unconcern- 
ed about the world-war. But is there any body in this wide eaith 
who is not affected directly or indirectly by it, economically and 
morally? Who in this word can admit that bis honoured ideals 
have not been trampled down by German aggression ? what 
country is there whose economic life has not been violently upset ? 
Panic and uncertainty hover not only over markets of warring 
countries but over markets of neutral countries as well. Should 
we suffer patiently or exert ourselves to hasten the end of 
our miseries ? Now isthe time for heart-searching and action, 
now is the time to prove the genuineness of our faith in the 
ideals of co-operation, T 
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The present war, however devastating, cannot go on for ever, 
When it is over, social reconstruction on a world scale will be 
more needed than ever. Co-operation will build what Nazism will 
destroy. Wecan even now commence drilling our forces for the 
struggle that is ahead. Along with numerous disadvantages that 
are outcome of war, there are advantages also to be reaped. Our 
effort to preserve the equilibrium of economic life at this baffling 
situation will render us more fit to solve our economic problems 
in peaceful days. Now is the opportunity to demonstrate the 
superiority of co-operative method over other methods of 
economy, l ' 


The economic troubles that will arise due.to war may be 
classified broadly into three groups. Firstly, people will..suffer 
for want of imports that cannot be produced or manufactured 
promptly at home. - Secondly, export trade will shrink to a great 
extent and lastly there will be a general rise of prices, 


We can help to solve the first problem by .immediately start- 
ing to produce those commodities for which we are dependent on 
others, This will render every country economically self-sufficient, 
Much of its unutilized resources and latent energy will be profit- 
ably employed. It will discover to its surprise its potential 
wealth, In the mission of re-adjusting national economy, co-opera- 
tion can lead the way. 


The difficulties of transportation will, in many countries, 
bring down the prices of exportable commodities and raise the 
price of imported goods. The loss can be averted by finding out 
ways and means to utilize the surplus stock within the. country 
and finding out substitutes for exported articles, Surplus produc- 
tion of any commodity can also be avoided by proper economic 
planning. Co-operation can lead the way in this field also, 


The third difficulty, namely, a general dearness of necessaries due - 
to panic buying can best be solved by co-operative method. Most 
of the high prices that we pay during war is outcome of greedy 
profiteering by the capitalist traders. Co-operation never allow 
such unscrupulous exploitation of people’s difficulties, If there be 
scarcity of any commodity then all the citizens should go without 
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it, But so long as a particular commodity is.available none should 
be- compelled to pay dearly for it, Particularly in such situations 
the merit of consumers’ co-operative societies will be effectively 
demonstrated before the ‘non’-co-operators. 


The convincing capacity of an economic theory depends on 
its degree of utility for the mass) When consumers and producers 
will find it profitable to purchase and sell through co-operative 
organisatian, they will readily be its adherents. In this respect 
the war period is quite favourable time for organising new co-opera- 
tive consumers and producers socizties. Thus the war will bring 
new recruits under the rainbow banner to fight for peace, democra- 
cy and freedom, 


Just to illustrate my statement I crave to draw the attention 
of my readers to the huge difference between the wholesale and the 
retail price of jute at this period, If there were sufficient number 
of co-operative jute sale societies in Bengal, our peasantry would 
see, at least once in their eternally miserable life, the cheering light 
of prosperity. 


Any new enterprise by a capitalist businessman will be regar- 
ded as highly speculative at this period. The least speculative 
and normal business has acquired the nature of gambling through 
the influence of war, With the exception ofa few wildly hazard- 
ous capitalists, all businessmen will contract their business. This 
will impoverish the nation and multiply the number of the 


unemployeds., 


Co-operative business method is free from the risk of 
speculation. As the question of loss does not arise here, so 
there cannot be any hesitation to carry on its normal business even 
in these abnormal days. It may be further emphasised that it is 
the only method of business during wartime and the only means 
fo save a country affected by the war from business inactivity and 
countrywide unemployment, 


NOTES and COMMENTS 


The Hon’ble Mr. V. Ramdas Pantulu at Calcutta 


The Hon'ble Mr. V, Ramdas Pantulu, President of all India 
Co-operative Institutes’ Association arrived at Howrah by Madras 
Mail on 28-9-89 and inspected the Guard of Honour presented 
at the station by the members of the Co-operative Service corps 
under command of Mr. Amalendu Kar, special officer in charge 
of the corps. Prominent amongst those who received him at the 
station were Mr. 8. K. Chatterjee, Director, Bengal Provincial 
Co-operative Bank, Mr. P. O. Bhattacharyya and Mr. W. Zaman, 
Hony. Secretary and Jt. Hony. Secretary respectively of the 
Bengal Co-operative Organisation Society, Khan Bahadur Abdur 
Rahman; Deputy Chairman of the Bengal Co-operative Insurance 
Society Ltd., Mr. Manmatha Ray, Editor of the Bengal Co-opera. 
tive Journal and Bhandar, and, distinguished co-operators like Mr. 
S. K. Lahiri, Mr. Satyapriya Banerjee M. L. a, and Mr, Sibnath 
Banerjee, M. L. A. 


Visiting the Calcutta Milk Societies’ Union at 12-30 p.m, 
the Hon’ble Mr. Pantulu Congratulated M. W. Zaman, Deputy 
Chairman ofthe Union and other Directors present, on the effi- 
cient management of the institution which, as Mr. Pantulu 
declared was “the largest Milk Supply Society in india and deser- 
vedly enjoyed an all India reputation.” He further wished that 
the Bengal Government and the Calcutta Corporation gave the 
union all encouragement they could, At the Bengai Co-operative 
Insurance Society, he dicussed with Khan Bahadur Abdur Rah- 
man, Deputy Chairman of the society and other Directors present 
on the desirability of amalgamating the three provincial co-opera- 
tive insurance societies of Bengal, Bombay and Madras and 
forming thereby one all India Co-operative Insurance Society. He 
then visited the Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank and was 
entertained at a tea party by the Directors of the Bank. Next he 
came to Bengal Co-operative Organisation Society and was 
acquainted with the working of the institution which was represen 
tative of more than 24,000 Co-operative Societies in Bengal, He 
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appreciated the spirit of fellowship and co-operation noticed in 
Bengal amongst co-operators, official and non-official in the persuit 
of their ideal. He enjoyed here very much the folk songs that Mr. 
Abbas Uddin Ahmed the reputed singer of Bengal sang for him 
and then left for Dumdum at 3-30 p. m, to visit Lady Abala Bose's 
Women’s Co-operative Industrial Home, and, the Dumdum Co- 
operative Training Institute. He eulogised the great services of 
Lady Abala Bose in the domain of women’s co-operation and said 
that he would request the Government to give the institution an 
adequate grant. After addressing the students of the Training 
institute on their great mission, he visited the South India Oo-ope- 
rative Stores, and, left for Patna by the Delhi Express that night. 


Reconstructed League 


Peace proposals which the Co-overative Party would be willing to support 
are laid down in a manifesto signed by Mr. Alfred Barnes, M. P, (Chairman) 
and Mr, S. F. Perry (Secretary). 


While the Co-operative Party will, and must. examine peace proposals 
from wheresoever they emanate, it declares, the first condition'is that peace can 
only be negotiated with a German Government which is prepared to restore 
their free rights as independent nations to Austria, Czechoslovakia and 
Poland. 


That Government must also be prepared to give effective guarantees 
that force will not be used as an instrument of national policy for aggression 
against other States. 


It must be prepared, too, te co-operate with all other nations in the 
building up of a reconstructed Leagre or Federation of Nations to join with 
them in the guaranteed security of the peoples cf the world. 


The Co-operative Party declares that if a German Government will 
negotiate peace upon this basis, the Party will work at all times to secure full 
justice for the German, as for all other peoples, and the right of free association. 


To this end, the Co-operative Party would seek, by world conference 
and peace pacts, the peaceful solution of political, economic, territorial and 
racial problems, and with the establishment of collective security and general 
disarmament, the use of the economic forces of the world to raise the standards 
of life of all peoples. : 
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-Support of the League of Nations as an organisation to promote peace, 
and of a policy of collective security designed to’ secure effective action against 
any nation declared by the League to be an aggressor, has been consistently 
advocated by the Co-operative Party. 


It has been reiterated and reaffirmed at Co-operative: Congresses and 
Co-operative Party Conferences, the manifesto goes on. 


The policy has included such vital factors as the abolition of all profit 
from the manufacture of armaments, .an enquiry into the sources of the raw 
materials of the world, with a view to removing grievances, and a declaration 
as to the part which must be played in the gaining of peace by replacing the 
competitive social system by a co-operative order of society. 


The National Government of this country, as well as the Governments 
of other States, must, because of the mistaken policy pursued, bear a heavy 
share of responsibility for the failure to secure the objective which the foreign 
policy of the Co-operative Party had laid down. l 


“From the acquiescence in the Japanese aggression in Manchuria to 
the subjugation of Abyssinia by Italian Fascism, on .to the overthrow of the 
People’s Government in Spain, aggression was allowed to continue and to grow 
until Europe a& a whole has become involved ina struggle for freedom against 
aggression by force,” the statement declares. 


Egg-grading Scheme 


The Govt. Scheme of grading eggs in Bengal has been brought 
home to the public through a publication of Department of Agriculture. 
Three centres for grading and marking eggs were started in the province 
and two other centres have also been added. Out of these centres -one is at 
Raipura in the district of Dacca started under the auspices of the Raipura Co- 
operative Rural Reconstruction Society Ltd. This owes its inception and 
origin to Khan Shahib Moulvi Wazed Ali Khan, Secretary Raipura Central Co- 
operative Bank Ltd. who managed the affair by moving the Senior marketing 
officer, Bengal In order to conduce the centre, D. Krishna Das Paul, Secretary 
of the Raipura Co-operative Rural Reconstruction Society has been granted a 
certificate of authorisation by the Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the Govt. 
of India, Delhi to enable him to grade Hens’ eggs and an Egg-grading 
machine with necessary equipments has been given from Govt. for use in this 
centre. The work of this centre is satisfactorily conducted and some one 
thousand eggs are being daily despatched to Calcutta. District Magistrate and 
S. P. of Dacca, S. D. O. and S. D. P. O. of Narayanganj, Mr. S. A. Salim 
M.L.A, Khan Shahib Choudhury Afsar Ali, Assistant Registrar of Co-operative 
Societiės, Dacca and other officers were pleased to see the working of this 
Centre and expressed their admiration. l ; 
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a The graded eggs being appreciated in the market and it is expected 
i the oe people will be encouraged to produce high class Eggs. 


Dacca officials suggest to introduce graded eggs at Dacca. Egg dealers 
may take the earliest opportunity to negotiate with Dr. Krishnadas Paul (P. O. 
Raipura, Dacca). 


Scheme For The Rehabilitation Of The Co-operative 
Movement In Eerar 


(Adopted by the Joint Session of the Standing Committees of 
the Indian Provincial Co-operative Banks’ Association and the 
: All-India Co-operative Institutes’ Association, held at Madras on 
the 27th and 48th October, 19389.) 


The financial position of the primary societies and the Central Banks 
in Berar is set out in detail in the Gole Committee Report. The Government 
communique on that report briefly summarises it as follows: ‘About half 
the societies in Berar are under award or liquidation, and almost the whole 
of the amount due from them is overdue, and over 8o per cent is under reco- 
very from members and societies under coereive proceedings. The total lia- 
bilities of all the 12 central banks amount to Rs, 10672 lakhs, while the total 
assets aggregate Rs, 90'58 lakhs, consisting of cash and liquid assets amount- 
ing to Rs. 22'19 lakhs, immovable property valued at Rs. 30°52 lakhs, and 
debts classed as good amounting to Rs: 37°87 lakhs. The total deficit of all 
the banks amounts to Rs, 16°14 lakhs and if the liability to shareholders is not 
taken into account the deficit is Rs. 10°12 lakhs. The area of land in pos- 
session of the central banks amounts to 49,712 acres and that in possession 
of societies to 4,798 acres, the multiple value of which is estimated to be 
Rs. 25:57 lakhs and Rs. 2'77 lakhs respectively. Except Pusad, Darwha and 
Mehkar banks, whose profits were only normal, the remaining banks were 
running at a loss, the annual income falling shcrt of the expenditure by Rs. 2°7 
lakhs. The assets of 5 banks were less than the liabilities and the other 7 banks 
on paper showed some excess of assets over liabilities. This was the position 
on 30th June 1938. It has probably undergone a change for the worse since 
in some respects.” Of the liabilities of the Central Banks, roughly a sum of 
about Rs. 65 lakhs is payable to their depositors while the investments of the 
Provincial Bank in them amount to roughly Rs. 35 lakhs. 


The scheme outlined hereunder is based on the following fundamental 
considerations :— 


1. Any scheme of rehabilitation should have as its primary aim 
the improvement of the condition of the members of the village societies and 
relieving them from the heavy burden of accumulated co-operative debt by 
scaling down the same to the level of their capacity to pay. 
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“The Co-operative Movement is calculated to, be 
of immense good if conducted on proper lines. I have 
been connected with the movement as an honorary 
organiser for several years. There are no doubt defects 
which have to be remedied but that does not dishearten 
us. In fact, failures are but the precursars of success. 
We hope profiting in our past experiences we shall march 
onward in the path of success. 


“The annual Indian celebration of the International 
Co-operative Day comes off on the 5th November. Its 
the essential requisites for progress of the movement 
are democracy and peace. Under the new constitution 
we are on the way to securing Government on the basis 
of democracy. I hove under the auspices of the Bengal 
Co-operative Organisation Society the movement in 
Bengal will flourish and give real relief to our struggling 
peasants.” | 
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P. C. ROY. 


“We have to admit that co-operation in Bengal (not 
only here) is sadly in need of reinvigoration. Where 
the fault lies is matter of disagreement. That the 
Co-operative Movement has great potentialities is no- 
where denied, and to-day’s demonstrations the world 
over emphasize what large consequences can flow from 
a true spirit of co-operation. This is honourable and 
useful advertisement of what many countries have found 
a great blessing; it will bring courage and energy to 
many workers in the field.” 


W. C. WORDSWORTH: 


“I wish the meeting every success and hope that it 
will lead to renewed efforts and a fresh determination 
to put the movement on its feet in this Province. I am 
sure in this connection that the selection and training of 
the right personnel is one of the most important points 
in the programme.” 


E. C. BENTHALL. 


“My sincere wishes for a very successful meeting 
and for the future welfare and prosperity of the 
Co-operative Movement.” 


k W. HOLLAND. 


12 ° 


Hon'ble Mr. N. R. Sarker’s Presidential Address at 


Jamalpur Conference 
(Extracts) 


In course of his presidential address at the Dacca 
Divisional Co-operative Conference held on July 3, 1938 at 
Jamalpur the Hon'ble Mr. Nalini Rajan Sarker said: 


“Although he has not been actively associated with the 
co-operative movement, he had devoted praetically the last fifteen 
years of his life to a close study of the social and economic 
problems of our rural life. An analysis of these problems had 
convinced him of the immense role which co-operation could and 
should play in their solution. He had no Aladin’s lamp to bring 
millenium to the country-side overnight. But he would, on this 
occasion, merely throw out a few suggestions and indicate lines 
of thought which were the result of his mature reflection on the 
problems that confronted the tillers of the soil. It is my personal 
opinion and should on no account be regarded as a reflection of 
the Government’s decision or attitude on these problems. 


“There was Fascism at one extreme and Communism on the 
other. There was also unwholesome conflict between the ‘haves’ 
and the ‘have-nots’ in society, and the situation was often further 
aggravated by false ideas and ideologies. There was a tendency 
among certain quarters to treat all wealth as suspect, irrespective 
of the question whether it was subservising any social purpose or 
function or not, and to glorify poverty as such. This represented 
but a very superficial appreciation of the role and function of 
capital and the capitalists in the modern world. When wealth 
was utilised to increase the prosperity of the country to reduce 
poverty of the masses by the initiation of various measures of 
economic improvement, there was no reason to decry or hold up 
to ridicule a person merely because he possessed wealth. 
I had a suspicion that just avarice and ambition was sometimes 
at the root of too great an accumulation of wealth for merely 
personal gain, so at the root of the desire to forcibly level down 
individual wealth was often envy. He believed, however, that it 
was only with the help of the silken thread of co-operation that 
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2. The machinery for providing rural credit should be thoroughly 
overhauled and the flow of productive credit to the agriculturists should be 
ensured in future on a better system. This has become all the more necessary 
by the drastic curtailment of credit to the agriculturists as a result to debt 
relief measures and other factors. 


3. The depositors who placed their resources at the disposal of the 
movement and thus benefited the agriculturists by providing sources from 
which rural credit has hitherto been drawn should be given a fair deal and 
every effort should be made to see that they get sixteen annas in the rupee of 
their deposit, if it is possible to do so. Any sacrifice that they may be required 


to-make should be one of last resort, after exploring every avenue to meet 
their claims. 


4. Without some tangible financial assistance from the Government 
it will not be possible to do justice to the depositors or to rehabilitate the 
movement, and the Government can do a great deal to restore public confidence 
in the co-operative institutions once more by the evidence they give of their 


solicitude to the movement in the form of some suitable assistance given at 
this juncture. 


5. But the demand from the state for assistance should impose as 
little burden as possible on the general tax-payer for the commitments of the 
provincial governments are many, and help to the co-operative movement is 
one of the socio-economic programmes for the betterment of the masses. But 
such help from the public Treasury is justified for it does not merely mean help 
to certain institutions and their creditors but to the entire rural economy in 
general which will be revitalised by the revival and expansion of the Co-opera- 
tive Movement. 


The scheme of rehabilitation may be set out under the following heads: 
(1) Depositors of central banks; (2) The Provincial Bank’s investments ; 


(3) Central Banks; (4) Primary Societies; and (5) Future management 
and finance. 


I. DEPOSITORS OF CENTRAL BANKS 


The depositors may be asked to write down for the present 25 per cent 
of the amount due to them, that is roughly Rs. 15 or 16 lakhs. We advisedly 
say for the present, for if ultimately there is a surplus of realisable assets under 
the ‘scheme of rehabilitation, there is no reason why such surplus should not 
be paid to the depositors eventually to make up their loss represented by writing 
down the 25 per cent. In the case of banks whose realisable assets are actually 
in excess of their liabilitles, this is a real concession. Our recommendauuns 
only postpone the payment of the 25 per cent untill it is ascertained that there 
will be surplus assets after meeting the other claims as indicated in the scheme. 


12 
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In regard to the other 12 annas in the rupee of their deposits, steps should be 
taken to pay them six annas in the rupee immediately and ask them to wait for 
the payment of the balance of six annas till available assets are realised. For 
this fraction of 6/16th of their deposits, they will get debentures on which 
Interest at three per cent will be guaranteed by the Provincial Government 
(without guarantee of principal) the only security for principal being the 
realisable assets. We shall revert to this a little later. It must be stated that 
the Government guarantee of interest (if there is a deficit) should 
not be fulfilled by depleting the assets but must be met by Government from 


its own funds. 


Besides liquid resources of the central banks, the other assets consist 
mainly of lands purchased by central banks and societies and loans outstanding 
in the societies. The central banks will be required to find Rs. ro lakhs 
from their liquid resources for paying the first instalment to-the depositors, 
This sum of Rs. to lakhs will roughly represent a little less than one half of 
their liquid resources, which amount to a little over Rs. 22 lakhs. The lands 
purchased by the central banks are about 55,000 acres in extent. It is difficult 
to estimate the market value which they may fetch when sold, for it depends 
not only on the integral value of the lands but on their marketability and the 
demand for them. But it is expected that on a conservative estimate, they will 
fetch about Rs. 30 lakhs. This amount may be realised only in the course of 
some years, for this large extent of land cannot be put onthe market for sale 
all at once, It will have the effect of depressing prices besides involving other 
difficulties. Itis, however, expected that they can be disposed of in the course 
of about seven years. If the present land values continue or improve it 
should not be difficult to realise even something more than this amount in less 


than seven years. 


In this connection, we must say that the best mode of disposal of lands 
should be adopted and the scheme does not commit the central banks to any 
particular method. Where it is possible to find outright purchasers, lands may 
be disposed of by immediate sale as and when purchasers are’ available. Where 
they can be only disposed of on hire-purchase system, that method may be 
adopted. Again, if there are any creditors who are prepared to take lands in 
entire or partial discharge of their claims, they may be given the lands. Other 
modes of disposal may also be explored. 


In regard to the loans outstanding in the societies, it is even more 
difficult to make an estimate with any precision or even approach to accuracy. 
It must be largely a matter of conjecture as to what is good asset and what 
is not. The Government Communique puts the debts classed as good ata 
little less than Rs. 38 lakhs. This figure may require further scrutiny after 
scaling down the loans to the level of the paying capacity of the members and 
placing the securities behind them on a sound footing. In any case these 
loans can be recovered only by means of payments extended over 20 or 25 
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years. So, the assets in the form of lands and outstanding loans are not im- 
mediately available even for part payment to the creditors. 


. If the creditors are to be paid six annas ın the rupee immediately, a sum 
of about Rs. 25 lakhs may be required. Deducting the sum of Rs. 1o lakhs 
which ïs to be drawn from the liquid resources, we have still to find a sum of 
Rs. 15 lakhs. We recommend to the Government of the Central Provinces 
to lend this sum to the Provincial Co-operative Bank at Nagur, without asking 
the Bank for any particular form of security or making it liable for the loss if 
any. The interest on this loan should not exceed three per cent or the Bank 
rate The Government will have a priority for payment of their instalments 
asand when the proceeds of the sale of the lands and collections of loans in 
Societies come in. It must also be stated that the entire loan of Rs. 15 lakhs 
will not be required at once. If a cash credit to this extent is arranged for 
the Provincial Bank the money will be drawn asand when it becomes neces- 
sary inthe process of rehabilitation.. It will take some time before this loan 
can be fully utilised for the purpose mentioned above. 


The difficulty that is created by the Provincial Bank being a secured 

creditor and the lands being mortgaged to it can be got over only by the 
Provincial Bank agreeing to give up its priority in favour of the Government, 
acourse which we shall recommend when we deal with the Provincial Bank. 
The period of the Government loan need not be co-extensive with the, period 
allowed to the members of societies to repay their loan. We think a loan for 
about fifteen years would be quite enough. The proceeds from sale of lands 
will come in before that period. The creditors will thus get immediately 
Rs. 25 lakhs out of the Rs. 5o lakhs that will be due to them after they write 
down four annas in the rupee as already stated. For the further sum of 
Rs. 25 lakhs, they will have to wait for the realisation of the assets by the 
sale of lands and recovery of outstanding loans. But during the period the 
Government loan is subsisting, only such portion of the assets as remain after 
paying the instalment due to the Government will go to the Provincial Bank 
and.the creditors, 
A question may arise as to the proportion in which this sum of Rs. 25 
lakhs thus found for immediate payment of 6/16 of the deposits is to be distri- 
buted among the various central banks. We consider that the sum may be 
distributed prorata, that is, in proportion to the total amount of deposits held 
by them. We consider this an equitable procedure, because our scheme 
contemplates that all depositors should be ultimately paid sixteen annas in the 
rupee, if realisable assets make it possible and we have asked depositors in all 
central banks, without discrimination, to write down for the present 25 per cent 
of their total claim and similarly asked the depositors of all central banks to 
receive this four annas at the end when it is found there are ultimate surpluses 
of realisable assets. So, we think the only equitable procedure is that of 
distributing the'sum.of Rs, 25 lakhs in proportion to the deposits held. 
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An alternative mode of financial assistance by the Government which. 
may suggest itself is the Government taking over the lands purchased by the 
central banks and societies and giving the movement their estimated value of 
Rs. 30 lakhs and settling the lands on hire purchase system, recovering the 
instalments from the lessees as arrears of land revenue. This is the Burma 
scheme. We have not recommended this scheme for it may prove disadvanta- 
geous both to the central banks and the Government alike. When the lands. 
are disposed of under favourable conditions, the central banks may be able to 
realise more than Rs. 30 lakhs. If a scheme of rehabilitation can look to the 
Government for a smaller measure of relief (a loan of Re. 15 lakhs under 
proper safeguards ) as in our scheme, there is no need to ask the Government 
to find twice that sum, with the entire responsibility to recover that sum from 
the lessees thrown on the Government. 


Il. THE PROVINCIAL BANK 


A sum of about Rs. 35 lakhs is due tothe Provincial Bank from- the: 
central banks. We recommend to the Provincial Bank to write down a sum 
of Rs.6 lakhs and bring down their claim to Rs, 29 lakhs. The Provincial 
Bank was, according to our information, prepared to write off even Rs, r0 lakhs. 
But we are not asking the Bank todo it for two reasons. Firstly because we 
do not wish to touch the capital of the Provincial Bank or its other resources 
in view of the fact that it should be the chief financing agency and should be in 
a strong financial position. We have fixed the amount at Rs. 6 lakhs because 
it roughly corresponds to the special bad debt reserve already accumulated by 
the Provincial Bank in addition to its statutoty reserves, This bad debt reserve 
is intended to write off bad debts and to that extent, it may safely be utilised. 
We are aware that this bad debt reserve ts intended not only to meet losses from 
bad debts-in-Berar but also in other parts of the Central Provinces where also 
some of the Banks are not in a sound financial position. But in accordance 
with the conventions and rules observed in regardto writing off bad debts and 
drawing on-available reserves for such purposes, we will have to utilise the bad 
debt reserve to deal with definitely ascertained bad debts from time to time. 
There is nothing uncommon in this procedure. Our second reason for not 
asking the Provincial Bank to make a larger sacrifice is that we propose to 
recommend to the Provincial Bank to forego its priority in favour of the Govern- _ 
ment till the loan of Rs. 15 lakhs which the Government is requested to advance, 
is discharged. “This will be a greater service to the movement than writing. 
down its investments by four lakhs more. If the Provincial Bank immediately _ 
brings down its claim to Rs. 29 lakhs and also agrees to forego its priority in 
favour of the Government in the manner stated above, we hope that our scheme ~ 
of rehabilitation will have a fair chance of success. 


II]. CENTRAL BANKS 


The scheme of rehabilitation must necessarily deal with the central : 
banks.and the primary societies as well, -In regard to-the central banks, the > 
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position seems to be that four of them, Amraoti, Akola, Khamgaon and Malka- 
pur, are ina worse condition than the rest of the eight banks. One of the eight 
banks seems to be good and is not involved in any financial crisis. The other 
seven are comparatively better than the four banks mentioned above and can 
be reconstructed. We hope that if our scheme in regard to the depositors and 
creditors and the Provincial Bank is accepted by the Government and the 
Provincial Bank, there may be no necessity to liquidate even any of the four 
central banks mentioned above. If our schemes fails by the reluctance on the 
part of the Government or the Provincial Bank to render suitable help or make 
adequate concessions the responsibility for liquidating the Movement must be 
assumed by them and will be laid at their doors. 


If, however, any central banks have unfortunately to be liquidated in 
the last resort, the Provincial Bank should undertake the financing of societies 
in the area of the liquidated banks, still such time as co-operators of Berar are 
able to establish new central banks in such areas. It will take considerable 
time to re-establish central banks there. The provincial bank is the only agency 
to step in during the interval. 


IV. PRIMARY SOCIETIES 


Much depends upon how the primaries are rehabilitated and recons- 
tructed. This in our opinion is the foundation of the whole scheme of rehabi- 
litation. There must be a thorough examination of the individual loans in the 
several societies and relief to the utmost extent possible should be given to 
indebted members. It may be that the arrear interest will have to be completely 
wiped off and possibly a portion of the principal amount may have to be scaled 
down. The extent of relief in this direction is obviously a matter to be decided 
after an examination of each individual members loans and must vary from 
area to area. Itis for the department of Co-operation and central banks 
to arrive at some definite conclusions in regard to this matter, after necessary 
investigation. 


After such an examination of individual loans the members of societies 
should be divided into two categories—‘retained members” and “eliminated 
members.” By eliminated members we donot mean that any body should be 
struck off the rolls of membership. All that we mean is that such members 
will not be brought under the scheme of rehabilitation by giving them extensions 
for recovery of loans, because their cases are definitely bad. Every effort 
should be made to recover loans due from them after giving them the relief 
mentioned above, as quickly as possible, but not necessarily or in all cases by 
immediate coercive processes. We think that a period of one to five years 
according to the merits of each individual case, may be prescribed for the reco- 
very of the dues from the eliminated members. They should certainly not be 
entitled to fresh finance. In regard to retained members, their -loans should 
be placed on a new footing. All short and intermediate loans have become 
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frozen and practically become long term loans as a matter of fact. They 
must get about 20 to 25 years and revised kists must be fixed for them. The 
reconstructed central banks must be put on a sound footing by restricting their 
membership to good societies with retained members. Definitely bad societies 
and effects of eliminated members must be brought under some scheme of 
quasi liquidation which may require a special agency zo be employed till the 
process of rehabilitation is completed. The Government may have to be 
approached for the cost of this agency. 


We recommend that unlimited lability should be only enforced where 
it is absolutely necessary to do so. We would have preferred the abandonment 
of such liability altogether. But in the peculiar conditions of Berar, we feel 
that the creditors and depositors of central banks may raise some objection to 
any of the legal rights to which they are entitled being abandoned. But in 
making contribution orders for enforcing unlimited liability, care should be 
taken to issue such orders for sums in excess of amounts actually borrowed by 
a member, only when he is found guilty of fraud. mismanagement or is other- 
wise responsible for causing loss to the society. 


Legal Obstacles 


There are many details which we have not filled in. For instance it 
may not be possible to give effect to some of our proposals without necessary 
legislation. The utilisation of Rs. to lakhs out of the total liquid resources 
as suggested by us may require legislative sanction. The need for legislation 
may arise, because under our scheme pooling of such liquid resources may 
become necessary, that is to say, the liquid resources of a plus bank may have 
to go to relieve the distress in a minus bank. Thisis now not permitted under 
the co-operative law. But we hope that the whole scheme will be worked 
with the consent of the several interests concerned, in which case no legal 
difficulty would arise. But if ultimately it does arise, it should not be difficult 
to get over these legal impediments by suitable legislative or executive 
action. 


It is true that we are encroaching on the legal rights of depositors. 
But ultimately, the only legal right the depositors have is to ask for liquidation 
of the central banks and to wait for recovery till the liquidator realises 
the assets. The assets are represented by lands and loans outstanding in the 
societies. Every one who is familiar with the process of references and 
liquidation know what it means to realise the assets. In the circumstances of 
Berar, depositors are likely to be prejudiced much moze by this course than 
the course which we have suggested, which after all involves a sacrifice of 
four annas in the rupee and waiting for realisation of assets under more 
promising conditions for the payment of six annas in the rupee, the other six 
annas being paid immediately. As we have already stated, for the portion of the 
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deposits represented by the six annas in rupee for which the depositors will have 
to wait for some time, they will get debentures the interest on which at three 
per cent will be guaranteed by the Provincial Government. As the depositors 
are being helped to realise ultimately at least twelve annas in the rupee and 
as the Government and the Provincial Bank are coming to their rescue, it should 
not be considered objectionable from any standpoint to pass legislation, if 
necessary, in the direction indicated. For instance, no depositor can be asked 
legally to wait for 25 years or even for a day after the deposit matures to 
make a demand for the return of the deposit. So, a sort of moratorium may 
have to be declared by legislation to prevent the depositors and creditors of 
central banks from making a demand, except in accordance with the terms of 
the rehabilitation scheme. There are other directions in which legislation may 
be necessary. 


V. FUTURE MANAGEMENT AND FINANCE 


There are two other aspects of the scheme of rehabilitation with which 
also we wish to deal. One is the question of future management. Both in 
order to give effect to this scheme and to keep central banks and societies 
going in future, the Government must come to the rescue of the central banks 
and find money necessary for expenditure. We consider that a subsidy of Rs 
I lakh per year for the next five years will be necessary, and we recommended 
that this subsidy be given without piesciibing exacting conditions which central 
banks may not be able to comply with. 


The next question is about future finance. The Provincial Bank and 
the Government are the only sources from which funds for future finance can be 
drawn at least for some time to come, because the public cannot be expected to 
Invest any more funds in the central banks in their present position. Future 
finance can be ensured by the Provincial Government agreeing to arrange for 
a cash credit accommodation to the extent required tothe Provincial Bank 
through the Imperial Bank or the Reserve Bank on the guarantee of the 
Government if the Provincial Bank requires such financial backing. We 
understand that a credit limit not exceeding Rs. 5 lakhs would be enough for 
the present and the Provincial Bank can itself find the funds necessary if it can 
draw up toa maximum limit of Rs. 5 lakhs on this account as and when 
necessity arises. If fresh finance is advanced with care and caution and due 
attention is paid to regular recoveries we do not foresee any risk of the Govern- 
ment or the Provincial Bank losing any portion of the money so made available. 
It all depends upon the future management of the banks, The proposal of 
constituting the future boards of management of central banks with representa- 
tives of the Provincial Bank, the Government and the Central Banks is a fairly 
workable one. If, however, the Government, in order to safeguard its own 
interests, wants to take over the management of central banks in a more effective 
manner we leave the matter for the decision of the Government. 
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There is one question connected with future finance which requires 
mention. Inthe present circumstances of Berar, we think that the assets 
represented by the future loans should be completely separated from the assets 
represented by the old loans for various purposes. One such purpose will 
require legislation. In law, the creditors of central banks—the old depositors 
and the Provincial Bank— will be entitled to claim that these new assets of the 
central banks represented by future loans should also go in discharge of their 
claims. This will be fatal to our scheme of rehabilitation asa whole. So, 
legislation may have to be undeitaken to the effect that the new assets repre- 
sented by future loans would not be made available to the old depositors and 
creditors in central banks, but these assets will be utilised only for the discharge 
of loans advanced by the Provincial Bank or by the Government through the 
Provincial Bank for future finance. 


The separation of assets represented by fresh Gnance ( crop loans ) from 
old assets of central banks may however be effected without legislation, if the 
Provincial Bank constitutes the central banks, through which the crop loans 
are advanced, as itS agents. Then the assets represented by those loans 
will not be the assets of the central banks, which are merely agents. This is 
a question of suitably drafting an agreement between the Provincial Bank and 
central banks, 


It is now difficult to say whether, even if the recommendations made 
above are agreed to by the Government, the Provincial Bank and other 
interests concerned, it is possible to save all the central banks from liquidation. 
But every effort should be made to see whether the scheme drawn up could 
not be implemented without liquidating any cential bank, for the 1epercussions 
of liquidation are very serious. But if the scheme is not adopted or even if it 
is adopted it is found that all the banks cannot be saved, then asa last resort, 
such banks as cannot be saved may be liquidated, provision for finance to 
societies being-made as already suggested 





“Co-operation bears in its framework, in its spirit, and, still 
more, in its capacity for a world-wide economic policy of associa- 
tion, the essentials of the new. economy. If the Movement is true to 
itself, to tts ideals, if st has confidence in its own capacity and the 
courage to go forward as tt may, it will yet reverse the present 
conception and, instead of seeking a new orientation to comply with 
the conditions. of political and capitalist adventurers, it will 
provide the new economy towards which the world must orient 
ttself.” 


m te ` 


SIR. DANIEL HAMILTON—AS ISAW HIM 


BIDHU SEN GUPTA, M. A. 


The death of Sir Daniel Hamilton has removed an out- 
standing personality.: A great friend of mankind and especially 
of the pedple of Bengal, he was like the old Greeks a worshipper 
of humamity—and his sincere efforts to bring health, happiness 
and- prosperity to the Bengal cultivator cannot be forgotten. 
Those who Had the privilege of knowing Sir Daniel and coming 
under the magic spell of his charming personality would alone be 
able to-realise the great loss Bengal has suffered in his death. 
Althougk he is no more, he is one of humanity’s “immortal dead” 


and his influence will live as an inspiration to those who knew 
him, . 


A pioneer of the co-operative movement in India, who took 
the keenast interest in the progress and development of co-opera- 
tion until the last day of his life, he realised that unless the lot 
of the. cultivator could be improved and he was free from -the 
clutches of the moneylender—from disease and ignorance, India 
could not attain self government and independence. The ryot 
occupied his whole time and attention and he maintained. that 
his ideal could be achieved through co-operative movement 
without any strain on the State coffers. He was not a mere ideal- 
ist but'a. practical businessman and to demonstrate what could be 
achievec. hy co-operation he established Gosaba where in malaria- 
infested jungles full of snakes and tigers he raised smiling villages 
co-operstively organised and managed to give every-cultivator not- 


only foad but also education, sanitation. and clothing out of the 
income. oe his- paddy fields, 


I once. aka him, “Sir. Daniels you have made your pile as 

a successful businessman. You have. got vast properties and 

agricultural ‘farms, in Scotland—why therefore you take so much 
18 
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trouble to come to Bengal twice a year to supervise your 
work at Gosabs 7” He at once grew very serious and his thoughts 
seened to fly to a golden future. He soon awoke as if from a 
vision and remarked : “My dear boy, I felt drawn towards Bengal 
by inséparable ties—Bengal, where I made success of my business 
career and called upon to strive my very best for the welfare of 
the Bengslees. Asa# believer in the great benefits that the co- 
operative movement might bestow I was anxious to make & 
business success of it.” He was not only a dreamer.of, golden 
dreams for the future of India but tried; to demonstrate in his 
humble but characteristic and effective way how. that dream: 
could be realised through Gosabe. Having made, a- success of- 
Gosaba. he approached several Viceroys and Governors, Finance. 
Members ‚and - Revenue Ministers, Tagore and Gandhi- to: get- 
them interested in his Gosaba scheme and to help them fo take 
it -up all over the country. so that Swaraj may be founded. -on real 
beens and contentment ae people. 


I had the privilege of T Gosaba Jong with & few j jour- 
nalist friends some 10 years ago when Sir Daniel and Lady 
Hamilton were staying there. The visit’ was an eye-opener.- We 
were. shown round:some of the villages’ and paddy’ fields; the- 
Cooperative Bank, the Rice Mill, the Paddy Sales Society; the 
primary. and, Middle | English Schools, Dispensaries-and- the’ 
Weaving Institute. Sir Daniel walked with us for -about three 
or four miles:.and explained how ® plot of land just: cleared of 
jungles is leased out toa man who wants to settle at Gosaba and- 
‘how he, gets help from the Co-operative Bank to start his agri- 
cultural work, how he gets the benefit of all the amenities of life 
provided, by the Co-operative Society at Gosaba, how-his paddy: 
is-taken charge of-by the Society and is sold or converted'into‘rice’ 
and how the. price is deposited in the Bank in his?name and-all 
his expenses including his quota for education, sanitation’ atc are 
paid and the balance is, accumulated as's reserve for @ rainy-day. 
The system was perfect to such an extent that every-householder 

might feel that he is managing his own affairs and-meet his own 
essential .requirements.of food, education, health ‘and clothing- 
without any help from the: moneylender, the- bank or the State. 
This was an object lesson for. us and wê feltthat if the scheme 
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could be put into practice all over the country, our vital problems 
could be immediately solved. Though an old man of 75 Bir 
Daniel did not get tired after going over 4 miles while we felt 
the effect of exhaustion. We came away with pleasant memories 
Which are still fresh in our minds. Sir Daniel has advocated to 
the end of his life, how the Government could apply the Gosaba 
scheme all over the country by creating paper money 1 cannot 
do better than to conclude by quoting a few lines from one of 
“is recent speeches : 


“Tam no’ politician, but a business man who views 
things through business glasses ; and I see clearly 
that instead of the bankrupt concern which the 
masses Of the people now are, India can be made 
a business success. But this cannot be done until 
she is allowed to’ expand her credit and currency 
as the Bank of England expands hers. 


The recent bold stroke of sound finance by the 
“ Bank of England has, therefore, made -available 
for the English business world an additional money 
supply of 1,6000 crores of rupees which have no 
metallic backing. If the Government of India 
were mistress in her own financial house, with 
eight times as many people to provide for, she 
might have another 12,000 crores of this dirt-cheap 
money to turn the en of the people into 
solvency.” 


Sir Daniel is no more but his Gosaba scheme will find an 
abiding place in India’s history, and the fragrance of his great 
life and love for Indians will live for ever, 


Ped a3 } 


EDITORIAL NOTES 
The War 


Co-operators all over the world have been baffled in their 
attempts “to prevent the adversaries of world pesice and security 
for launching upon the world a conflict which would ainihilate 
millions of us, and, in & large measure destroy. civilization.” The 
Nazis have declared war against democracies, and thereby against 
Co-operators, because, the Co-operative system of economy and 
co-operative ideals can thrive only in democracy, and, in peace, 
Every Co-operator therefore should contribute his mite in the 
fight against the Nazis to make the world safe for democracy and 
“world peace, — 


. ww aw 


. ‘The Co-operators have now to be wide awake against all 

* „forms of profiteering which thrive.so well in chaos and confusion 

` “in spheres of trade and business in- times of war. Co-operative 

“institutions must not tolerate the evils of profiteering, and, should 
take early steps to combat it by means of planned co-operation 
in those spheres. 


The Late Mr. Henry J. May. 


 Co-operators all over the world were shocked to learn the 
death on the 19th November last of Mr. Henry J. May who had 
been General Secretary of the International Co-operative Alliance 
since 1918, its dauntless standard-bearer, and ‘its. sonl, He-had 
undergone a very serious operation just four days before his 
death. He faced the operation, we are told, with that courage 
which was so characteristic of all that he did, and, full of confi- 
dence and hope that he would be restored to health and to the 
work of the Alliance which, to him, was life itself. 


His death is & great loss to the Co-operative Movement of 
the world, and, that loss is-greater still in view of the fact that 
the world to-day needed him most. 
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Writing in the Review of International Co-operation in the 
very month he died he indignantly remarked : 


“Every step taken by the forces of aggression during the 
regime of the so-called National Socialism has restricted, 
diminished, and, in most cases, destroyed the freedom, voluntary 
character, and autonomy of Co-operative Societies. Austria, 
Czechosolovakia, and Poland are the outstanding examples, but 
not the full toll which the politics of the jungle has taken of our 
movement. The interests of citizenship in any State are suff- 
cient to call for the wholehearted. support of measures that are 
calculated to break the power of any system of Government 
which so threatens the Rights of Man.” 


And, aS & remedy he suggested : 


“That is why we have ventured to emphasize the respon- 
sibility of organised co-operation to throw itself into this conflict 
-for Freedom and the Triamph of the Right That appeal, 
however, is. not to be understood as inviting every National 
Movement to support the claims of the democratic powers by 
force of arms, nor to join in the frightful destruction of human 
life and all the other horrors of war...Our appeal to the Co-opera- 
tors of the world is...to exert their force and influence upon the 
present situation according to the opportunities of each, This 
is but in continuance of our conviction that the greatest force 
for peace and right in the worldis the continuous exercise of 
moral suasion by all people of good will.” 


May his soul rest in pesce. 


Rehabilitation of the Co-operative Movement in Bengal 


There have besi moves in various provinces for the rehabi- 
litation of the Co-operative movement which appears to be on its 
last legs in some provinces. 


The Congress Government of Behar appointed a committee 
_of Experts consisting of the following: (1) Sir M. L. Darling, 
(2) The Hon’ble Mr. V. Ramdas Pantulu, (3) Dewan Bahadur 
K. Deivasikamani Mudaliar, (4). Mr. Dipnarain Sinha, M. L. A, 
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(5) Mr. Ramcharitra Sinha, m xu. A., (6) Mr. Binodanand Jha 
M. L. A, (7) Khan Bahadur Saghirul Haq, Įm. D. A. (8) Rai Bahadur 
Shyamnandan Sahay, Managing Director of the Behar Provincial 
Co-operative Bank, and (9) Mr. N. Bakshi, I. C. 8. Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies, Behar, .Convenor), to devise ways and 
means for the rehabilitation of the movement in Behar. The 
Board is reported to have submitted an unanimous report. We 
ara looking forward for the publication of that report. 


Elsewhere in this issue we have published the scheme 
of rehabilitation of the movement in Berar, as adopted by 
the joint session of the Standing Committees of the Indian 
Provincial Co-operative Banks’ Association and the All- 
India, Co-operative Institutes’ Association held at =“ in 
October, 1939. 


Bengal is faced with the same problem of rehabilitation of 
the movement and the issues'are also more or less the same, 
The Registrar here conducted a thorough investigation into the 
assets and liabilities of the Societies, and submitted to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal a scheme of rehabilitation which has been 
summarised as follows : 


(1) Scaling down of the outstanding dues of the members 
to their societies from Rs. 860 lakhs to Rs. 249 lakhs subject to 
such modifications as may be necessary as @ result of any further 
enquiry at the time of actual scaling down. 


(2) Reduction of the dues of the societies to Central Banks 
from Rs. 811 lakhs to Rs. 249 lakhs subject to any modification 
as may be necessary at the time of actual adjustment. 


(3) Maximum rate of current interest to be charged to the 
primary borrowers to be fixed at 74 p. c, more than which is not 
justified on the basis of actual interest collection at present. 


(4) Arrears of interest outstanding up to March, 1988 from 
members to their societies amounting to about Rs. 250 lakhs, 
that from societies to Central Banks amounting to about Rs. 108 
lakhs and that from Central Banks to the Provincial Bank 
amounting to about Rs. 85 lakhs to be remitted. 
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(5) The members of the Societies should be given 20 years’ 
time to repay the reduced amount of Rs. 249 lakhs with interest 
at 74 p. c. in equated instalments. Similar period should also be 
fixed for the societies for repayment of Rs. 248 lakhs at 6 p. c. to 
the Central Bank. 


.6) The Provincial Bank will take over the outside debts 
of the Central Banks as are covered by their good assets or such 
portion of such debts as are left unredeemed by the Central 
Banks and will charge interest atthe rate of 4 p. c. per annum 
on the debts so taken over. 


(7) The Provincial Bank to float debentures to the extent 
of the actually realisable assets of the Central Banks which have 
been estimated to be Rs. 348 lakhs so as to enable them to pay 
off their creditors through the debentures at a discount propor- 
tionate to the estimated loss of Rs. 68 lakhs likely to be incurred 
by the Central Banks. 


(8) The debentures should be for 80 years redeemable at 
any time after the 20th year and should, carry interest not 
exceeding 8 p. c. 


(9) The principal and the interest of the debentures should 
be guaranteed by Government and a Sinking Fund, should bo 
created for their redemption. 


(10) A Cash Credit to be granted by Government to the 
Provincial Bank to the extent of the face value of the debentures 
received by the Provincial Bank on account ofits outstanding 
dues from the Central Banks. 


The Registrar’s Scheme lays down a number of safeguards 
for the protection of Government liability under the scheme 
and also conditions to be fulfilled by Central Banks to be eligible 
for taking advantage of the debenture scheme. 


The scheme of the Registrar as outlined above has been 
based upon the results of a thorough investigation into the 
position of individual loans carried with a view to assess the 
repaying capacity of the individual debtors, and, as such, should 
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be relied upon as giving æ correct diagnosis and affording a 
practical remedy of the diseased machinery of rural credit in 
Bengal. The position of the movement in Bengal as elsewhere 
is fast approaching towards a deadlock. There is no fresh 
business. This has adversely affected the realisations. The 
existing dues of the financing banks in the village societies have 
turned into long-term debts. A study of the percentage of repay- 
ment is enough to convince anybody that these debts cannot be 
- realised, from primary borrowers in less than 20 years. A 
considerable portion of these debts is already bad debt and 
a still greater portion of the same will turn out irrecoverable 
as time goes on. The Central Banks have already lost a 
considerable portion of their capital in meeting revenue expenses, 
The percentage of realisation of annual interest is absolutely 
incompatiable with the present depleted repaying capacity of the 
primary. borrowers. Only a veay small proportion of the over-, 
whelmingly heavy overdue interest is and can be realised. The 
gradual accumulation of the overdue interest has made the 
debtors absolutely hopeless about redemption of their debts 
And lastly, the failure ofthe financing banks to lend and the’ 
unwillingness on the part of the village mahajans to finance the 
cultivators due to debt settlement boards scare have not only 
adversely affected the realisation of the agricultural debts but 
also have been leading Bengal to a greater calamity in the 
shape of an insufficient and inefficient production. And thus, 
the co-operative movement in Bengal is about to move ina 
vicious circle. i 

The scheme as formulated by the Registrar is perhaps the 
only solution of this serious problem. No further delay should be 
made by the Government to accept the principle of the scheme, 
and, thereby, to restore popular confidence in the co-operative 
movement, the only hope of rural Bengal. 


Editor: Manmatha Ray, M.A. 
Printed and published by D. N. Gupta, Sahityapadhya, at the BENGAL 
CO-OPERATIVE Press 16, Syed Amir Ali Avenue, Park Circus, Calcutta 
: ` on behalf of the Bengal Co-operative Alliance. 
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FINANCIAL STRINGENCY 
ITS CAUSE AND CURE l 


THE LATE SIR DANIEL HAMILTON 


“Now these £1 notes were not a substitute for any specie ; they did not 
supersede or displace any previously existing money ; they were a pure 
ADDITION to the existing money ; they weie, in fact, exactly equivalent to 
the creation of so much gold. Thus we have an enormous mass of exchange- 
able property (the £t notes) created by the will of the bank and its customers, 
which produces all the effects of solid gold and silver ; and when it has done 
its work, it vanishes again into nothing, at the will of the same persons who 
called it into existence. Hence we see that the mere will of man has created 
vast masses of wealth out of nothing, and then DECREATED them into 
nothing, which, having served their purpose, after a time were 


: ‘melted into air, into thin air,’ 


But their solid results have by no means faded like the baseless fabric of a 
vision, leaving not a wrack behind. Onthe contrary, their solid results have 
been her far-famed agriculture ; the manufactures of Glasgow and Paisley ; the 
unrivalled steamships of the Clyde ; ‘great public works ofall sorts—canals, 
railways, roads, bridges; and poor young men converted into princely 
merchants.”—Dunning Macleod’s Elements of Banking. 


India stands to-day exactly where Scotland stood 150 years 
ago - unable to move forward owing to want of money; but 
the Scotsmen of that time did not allow financial stringency to 
block the forward movement of their country: They abolished 
financial stringency by the childlike process of turning their 
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cutrency notes into capital with which they made roads, canals, 
railways, bridges, steamships, factories ; raclaimed land, im- 
proved agriculture, and turned por boys into princely merchants. 
As Graham’s History of the £1 note tells us “Conveniently 
enough, notes did serve as a currency, but their primary nature, 
in the opinion of the time, was that of capital” India can do 
the same with similar results; and she can start the forward 
movement tomorrow, and take her due place in the Empire and 
the world before another ten years have passed. 


Just before I left my home in Scotland the other day, the 
local newspaper published an account of rural life in Ross-shire 
150 years ago; and I was interested to find that prices and 
wages then were not very different from what they are in India 
to-day. Eggs were three annas a dozen, chickens six annas a 
piece, and wages about eight annas a day for men, anda good 
deal less for women. School masters got £10 a year which 
they might eke out to £30 or £40) (Rs. 49 per month) by private 
tution or other pickings. Then the tankers began to expand 
the currency gradually, and cont:nued to expand it in all kinds 
of productive work, until the price of eggs has now reached 
12 to 24 annas a dozen, and chickens have risen to a price which 
only millionaires can pay; while the wage of the unskilled 
workman whom I employ in Balmacara is ten annas an hour 
or 80 annas a day ; and the primary schcol mistress revels in a 
free house and garden plus a salary of about $200 a year, or 
Rs. 250 a month. This shows what expansion of the currency 
can accomplish by increasing the supply of money which, in turn, 
increases the supply of goods by -ncreasing the purchasing power 
of the people. And I might add here that the Bank ot England 
note issue has just reached the high water-mark of £470 millions 
sterling, or 620 crores of rupees, while poor old India, with a 
population eight times as great, starves and shivers in these cold 
days and nights, trying to kee> body and soul together on a 
beggarly issue of 178 crores only, or Rs. 6 per head of purchasing 
power compared with Rs. 186 in England ; while the English 
small man’s family has Rs. 4,300 besides, and India’s small 
family is bankrupt. Is is surprising that unrest is growing ? 
Paper is cheap and unrest dear ; may paper soon win the fight- 


has 
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Government has been trying hard and earnestly for the 
last hundred years to improve the lot of the masses, and give 
India her due place in the Empire and the world ; but the condi- 
tion of the country to-day, with its illiterate and doctorless 
millions, shows clearly that the well-meant efforts of Government 
have largely failed ; and that failure is due, partly, to faulty 
Government finance and, chiefly, to the want of finance for the 
people ; which want can be easily supplied by Government, 
through its agent the Reserve Bank, by the simple banking 
process of manufacturing the money required for uplift, without 
adding tothe barden of the tax-payer or borrowing a single 
rupee. 


The fatal flaw in the administration has been its reliance 
on taxation and loans to provide-the money required for progress, 
But it requires no financial genius to understand that the 
transference of money from one man’s pocket to another’s adds 
nothing to the wealth of the country: the supply of money or 
goods is not increased one pice thereby, so there cannot be one 
pice worth of progress. And as regards loans, it is not generally 
. realised that- Government never replaces in the country the 
‘money which ‘it borrows from the country: it sinks it, and 
in so doing sinks the taxpayer : this is an actual fact. Govern- 
ment loans, instead of adding to the money supyly curtail it, and, 
therefore, curtail progress ; while money taken from the more 
productive pocket of the business man, and placed in the less pro- 
ductive pocket of the Finance Minister, cannot help the country 
along the-upward path. Therefore, Government is engaged in 
a hopeless task when it depends on loans and taxes to uplift India. 
For, in so doing, it is only turning the tread mill, ploughing the 
sands, beating the air; and the condition of the masses proves 
this, 


And it is not only India that objects to further taxation 
and calls for monetary reform Just before I left England the 
other day, Lord Howard de Walden, President of the National 
Union of Rate-payers Associations, said, 


` 
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“Did they approve of permanent and increasing debt asa 
principle of sound finance p Were they convinced that 
money spent on interest was well spent? Personally. 
he regarded the whole system of public debt as a 
dangerous fraud, but he could not speak for his 
fellow ratepayers, who seemed to be content with 
the situation and to go willingly like sheep to the 
slaughter. Our duty is to oppose the attack on freedom, 
service, and economy from whatever quarter it may be 
launched, The-present Minister of Health has as much 
responsibility for the increase in rates and public debt 
and the subjection of our local councils to the decrees 
of an expensive despotism as any man alive. 


Our objects are nobler than our name would suggest. We 
are nob merely defending our own pockets, We stand 
for a way of living, the way of service given by indivi- 
duals as against bureaucracy, a way of solvency and 
foresight as against the intolerable burden of debt.” 


Well spoken, Load Howard de Walden of the English Aris- 
tocracy. And if England (where agriculture and manufactures get 
all the money they want at five per cent.) is beginning to turn 
against Government loans and growing taxes, how can India rise 
in the scale of nations, ruled as she is by Shylock with his silver 
sceptre manufactured out of a bank rate ranging in Bengal from 
10 to 800 per cent ? How much longer is this satanic rule to 
remain, supported asitis by Courts of Law which are not al- 


ways Courts of Justice 7 


To give India her due place in the Empire and among the 
nations there is only one way todo it, and that isto increase 
her supply of money; and the only way to increase her money 
supply sufficiently to eet the needs of 800 millions of needy 
people, isto empower the Reserve Bank to follow Scotland’s 
lead by turning its currency reserve into a capital fund which 
will serve the double purpose of capital and currency—~keeping 
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always in hand as much metallic money as experience will show 

to be necessary to cash the additional paper. The Reserve Bank 

must no longer be reserved for the mercantile community who 

need it least. It must be made a spring of living water to refresh 

the raiyat and irrigate his thirsty fields, The welfare of India 

and the safety of the Empire demand this ; and wisdom suggests 
that the demand be met before more trouble comes. 


. Modern money is a manufactured article in the same sense 
that a gunny bag isa manufactured article, The modern Bank 
is simply .a paper mill for the manufacture of cheques, bills, and 
notes, inthe same sense that a jute mill is a factory for the 
manufacture of gunny bazs. °A bank is not an institution for 
borrowing and lending money; it is a manufactory of credit” 
says one of the standard authorities. When. there isa gunny 
stringency and fat dividends in sight, what do the Dundee men 
do? They build more mills and pocket more dividends, And 
that is just what Government must do to cure financial stringency 
which blocks all progress, and sends five millions of men, women 
‘and children to their doom every year, besides sacrificing several 
hundreds of crores of rupees annually in lost energy. The Re- 
- serve Bank must be something more than a paper mill to manu- 
“facture money and dividends for wealthy men. Its gold and 
silver reserves had thetr-origin in the raiyat’s fields, and the time 
-has-come to convert it into a paper mill to manufacture money 
forthe rural folk who are perishing body and soul for want 
of this paper. The Reserve Bank was called into being to enable 
the:-new constitution to function ; but it will function no better 
than the old until the paper mill is working with it, hand in 
‘hand, to‘manufacture money and dividends for Government and 
` people alike. Political reform without monetary reform will prove 
` a-‘mockery. -Without the money power to drive it, the new 
constitution may work’in the sense that the wheels will turn— > 
‘in hot air, but they will not drive the-Coach of State forward 
to Dominion ‘Status, or to-any status ‘worth having within the 
Empire. The grit of ‘financial stringency, if not removed, will 
wreck the coach before very many years are-over, and the paper 
mill will start work too late, 
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The alternative toan ample supply of money from the Re- 
serve Bank, for the people who are the backbone of the country, 
is serious trouble, if not revolution, which the new constitution is 
as likely to hasten as not ;and the sseds are now being scattered, 
and are germinating in fertile soil. May I suggest, therefore, 
that Mr. Malcolm Darling I.C. S., the able co-operator of the 
Punjab, who has been deputed to say how the villages should be 
linked on to the Reserve Bank, be appointed an additional 
Deputy Governor of the Bank, whose duty it will be to see that 
the people are organised co-operatively before more serious 
trouble comes, and that they get all the additional money re- 
quired for uplift, but no more. I should add that Mr, Darling 
knows nothing whatever of this suggestion. 


The four immediate needs of India sre money, teachers, 
doctors, and co-operative workers to organise the people and 
make them reliable men who can be trusted to make good and 
to return the Money which they borrow, and without which 
rural uplift is impossible. I place money first because, without 
‘money to pay their salaries, the teachers, doctors and co-ope- 
rative workers who are indispensable for rural uplift will not be 
forth-coming. When I first placed my rural uplift scheme before 
Sir George Schuster suggesting that, to begin with, a crore 
might be divided among the provinces according to their respec- 
tive populations, I also suggested that a further loan of several 
crores might be wanted thereafter to pay the salaries of teachers 
and doctors and co-operative workers, recovering the money 
later from the people, as they became solvent, by annual instal- 
ments. Six years have passed since then; and, now that the 
new constitution is here, the time has come, to draw the loan 
suggested. And it should hardly be necessary for me to repeat 
that this loan would not really be money drawn from Govern- 
. ment or the Reserve Bank. It would be the people’s own 
money~a demand draft on the people's labour which is the 
people’s capital ; and which is limited only by the sum total 
of labour available. And many crores for rural uplift could be 
drawn before India’s huge capital fund would be exhausted. In 
its agrarian programme published the other day the Bengal Pro- 
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vincial Congress Committee said truly that “the man power of 
India is a great asset, and let us not forget it”. Rather, I say,“ 
let us cash it. Inthe same programme the Committee suggest 
that the interest chargeable on rural loans should be 64 per 
cent Thisis the rate I have been charging on loans made to 
the co operative societies of Gosaba; and if the Govern rent of 
India, w'o are the chief proprietors of the Reserve Bank, can 
get arate approaching this on the huge sum which will be re- 
quired to finance all rural India agriculturally and industrially, 
the profit, ultimately, may be sufficient to enable Government 
to abolish all taxation, beginning with that irritant, the salt tax. 


Sir Jagadish Prasad, the Minister of Education, has 
estimated the money required for primary education a‘ 
194 crores of rupees for all India. Assuming that as muc' 
again is devoted, respectively, to the salaries of doctors and Co- 
operative workers, sixty crores will be wanted annually for rural 
uplift, besides the additional money required to finance the rural — 
population after they have b2en organised -which will take 
some time. lhe Bengal Government has accepted a resolution 
to provide free primary education for all Bengal within the next 
ten years. If, therefore, a ten year’s programme for all India is 
agreed upon for the spread of primary education, medicine, and 
the co-operative movement, the loan required for the first year 
will be six crores, rising to sixty ten years hence (a very modest 
draft on the labour capital of all India) which would give an 
additional purchasing power to the people of only three annas 
per head for the first year, rising to Rs. 2 in ten years a figure 
not likely to inflate the currency by raising prices. The Gosaba 
one rupee note indicates that a silver reserve is unnecessary as a 
backing for the Government one rupee note; but, to make 
assurance doubly sure, if the war reserve of one-third metal 
against every hundred rupees of paper currency in circulation is 
kept, there are now no less than 350 crores of rupees lying asleep 
in the Reserve Bank which ought to be up and doing, in the 
- work of rural reconstruction, the making of roads and irrigation 
canals and wells, the resurrecting of dead rivers, the healing of 
the sick, and the education of the masses, What might a few 
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crores of this cheap dormant money not do in creating roads and. 
peace on the frontier, thus reducing military expenditure. 7 


In his farewell address to India Lorn Curzon said that the 
ralyat should be the first and final object of every Viceroy’s 
regard. So also should he be the first and final object of every 
Finance Member’s and Minister’s regard ; for if they help the 
raiyat to balance his budget the Government budget will balance 
itself, Strengthen the raiyat and the raiyat will strengthen the 
Empire with the strength of 350 millions of solvent people. And 
it is sounder finance, and of far greater importance for India and 
the Empire and the peace of the world, that the 3800 millions of 
small men in the village should balance thew budgets than that 
the big man at the top should balance his, by unbalancing mine. 
Give the raiyat more money and he will drink more tea and 
wear more clothes — both cotton and wool ; and mills and gardens 
‘will flourish and grow. Finance the raiyat in the way I have 
suggested which is the way of proved finance, and the raiyat will 
finance the Government and fill the treasuries with silver and 
gold. eave him as he is, the bankrupt he is, and he and the 
Government will remain what they are- the victims of financial 
stringency and unsound finance. 


An elder French statesman said you can do anything with 
bayonets bub sit on them, and police bayonets are not much 
softer ; and when the British Rajah is 150 years old something 
softer would be welcome. The best way to secure a soft seat 
in the affections of the people is to remove tha causes of dis- 
affection ; and the greatest of these is the absence of the addi- 
tional money without which India will assuredly sink, and the 
Empire may sink with her. I have shown that Indias labour 
- is India’s capital, and the Gosabe note shows clearly how to 
tap the huge fund and enrich both Government and people, and 
keep the Empire afloat. The money costs practically nothing 
to manufacture, so there can be'no excuse for incurring the 
danger of further delay. 
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“Itis my wish that there may be spread over the land a 
network of schools and colleges, from which will go forth 
loyal and manly and usofal citizens, able to hold their 

+ own in industries and agriculture and all the vocations 
in life. And it is my wish, too, that the homes of my 
Indian subjects may be brightened and sweetened by the . 
spread of knowledge with all that follows in its train, a 
higher level of thought, of comfort and of health. It is 

. through education that my wish will be fulfilled, and the 
cause of education in India will ever be very close to 
my heart,” a 


So said the late good King George at the Convocation of 
Caloutts University on 6th January, 1912—a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago; but the sweetness and brightness have not yet come. 
Another good King George reigns in his stead ; and if the sweet- 
ness and brightness are ever to come let this year of the King- 
Himperor’s coronation be sweetened and brightened by the addi- 
tional money which is essential for rural uplift. 


The co-operative movement is a form of statecraft greater 
than partyism, or socialism, or communism, or capitalism in its 
present form, or fascism, or nazism, bolshevism, or any other 
“ism” that now troubles a troubled world. léis the old Indian 
village statecrafi modernised and brought up to date. Under 
this form of statecraft every reliable man may become his own 
financier —his labour being his capital which the Reserve Bank 
will monetize. Village industries will be organised and carried 
on amid village surroundings ; and, besides the individual village 
weaver or tanner or shoemaker, small companies of reliable men 
may be formed to work ‘the village industries on modern 
lines, and be financed in the same way by the workers’ labour, 
monetized by the Res:rve Bank. India will thus give the world 
a lead intoa more harmonious statecraft than any that now 
exists ; and the “isms” which now divide men and nations will 
wither away and die. 


GOSABA, 
Ist January, 1987. 
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CONSUMER'S CO-OPERATION. IN 
THE USSR 
~ By M. RAHMAN - 


Consumer's Co-operation had been introduced into Russia 
from England and Germany in the middle of 19th. century. But 
co Operation a8 a democratic outcome of independent workmen's 
organisation, there, may be said to have began sporadically with 
the twentieth century, and to have made headway only with the 
revolutionary movement of 1905. And the movement continued 
to grow, in city and country inspite of the general tsarist repre- 
ssion of the subsequent years. When the 1917 revolution occured, 
the consumer’s co-operative movement which counted one-fourth 
of the families in all Russia in its membership, was almost wholly 
under the infldence of the anti-Bolshevik leadership. In 1917 it 
supported the Menshevik uprising in the Ukraine, and in the 
following years it sided with the counter-revolutionary efforts. 


When the Bolshevik Government was firmly saddled, the 
co-operative societies went on struggling with the increasing 
difficulties of supplies, till ulsimately Lenin’s administration 
absorbed into the government machinery, the whole organisation 
of these societies. This however was not the end. Lenin 
remained faithful to his conception of voluntary organisation of 
consumer's co-operative committee—as an essential part of the 
constitution, undertaking the whole distribution of household 
commodities. With the acceptance of the New Economic Policy 
came the restoration to independence of the consumer’s Co-opera- 
tive Societies. 


The co-operative membership, throughout the past decade 
increased by leaps and bounds, because ne family. could wish 
permanently to forego the advantage of belonging to a co-opera- 
tive society. The aggregate membership of the consumers 
co-operative societies in the USSR at the end of 1984 is stated as 
73 millions, enrolled in 45,000 local or primary societies, which 
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now extend from Ukraine inthe west to the shores of Berring 
Strait in tha Hast and from the Artic Ocean in the north to 
Georgia, Khiva in the south, These societies are of three main 
types, namely : 


(1) The Village Store, 
(2) The City Society with a shareholding membership. 


(8) The vocational Society or “Closed Co-operative” in 
which membership is restricted to the persons employ- 
ed either in a parce establishment or in a 
particular vocation. Ei 


A majority of all the co-operative members are to be found - 
in the 41,000 relatively small village societies in the rural areas, 
and these, whilst adding branches in the neighbouring hamlets 
(averaging 8 per soci-ty) remain mostly of the simplest type, 
These are-uniied in 2855 rayon (district) unions. These again, 
along with the 4000 city societies having over 40,000 ‘branches are 
united in 82 Provincial Unions for the six smaller constituent 
republics and the 26 division of RSFSR. From the councils of 
these 82 provincial Unions are, drawn the representatives who 
constitute the Central Board of the Central Union ofthe USSR 
and RSFSR. 


‘At the base of the Co-operative Movement is the open 
meeting of all the member over’ eighteen of each of the local or 
primary societies. Meetings are held as’ desired, usually every 
two or three months: The officers and the Committee men of the 
society report the current business of the Society, hear the 
members’ complaints and give explanation. Once a year the 
members have to elect the president and the members of the 
committee, and also the societies’ representatives to the rayon, 
together with a control committee or revision committee which 
has nof only the important duties of stock taking and auditing, 
but also of general supervision of the society’s work. In all the. 
rural societies the whole work of management is carried on by 
the directly ‘elected committee or board, in consultation with the 
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control committee or revision committee. This committee of 
management appoints one or more representatives of the society 
to the meeting of the rayon union. 


The rayon council representing all the consumers’ co- 
operative societies that are member.of the Rayon unions, is elect- 
ed annually, together with a control committee, by a conference ` 
of delegates from these societies, which is also attended by the 
retiring rayon council. This rayon conference is held either 
once a quarter or once in every six months, to hear complaints 
and discuss the co-operative business of the rayon or district. 


The rayon council elects its own president and it also elects 
the rayon representatives to the next higher authority the Con- 
ference of the Oblast or Republic Union to ue the zayon 
belongs. 


we 


“The whole system culminates in the Central Board for the 
USSR and the RSFSR (Centrosoyus* at Moscow, to which all the 
consumers’ co operative societies in the USSR are definitely affili- 
ated. Two or three times a year the representatives of the 82 
oblasts or republic Unions, together with those separately elected 
for this purpose by the city societies, at the rate of one delegate 
for each 75,000 membership meet in conference with the Central 
Board to discuss the whole course of business. Periodically, too, ~ 
the Central Board summons to a conference the presidents of all 
the oblasts-or republic Unions. 


l Every two years the Central Board itself, together with 
& revision committees, are elected at a specially summoned meet- 
ing of a much wider body, the All-Union Congress of Con- 
sumers’ Co- -operatives, comprising the authorised representa- 
tives of all the 2355 rayon Unions in the USSR as well as of the 
82 oblasts. This congress elects the President of the Central 
Bostd. 


The Central Board | is siete of 70 embers They meet at 
least once @ quarter, and actually it sits about every ten days. . 
Once.a year it elects from among its own members @ vice-presi- 
dent and ten others to form with the president a presidium which 
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acis as an executive commitfee. These members meet almost 
daily and give their whole time to the Board’s service. The 
Board now elects from its own members also a Committee of 
Control and Execution which has its own official staff, and is 
charged with the duty of seeing that all the decisions of the 
Board are actually carried out. 


The large staff of officials is organised in seven autonomous 
sections and some forty district departments, all working under 
close supervision of the Executive Committee of the Central Board 
_ and its Committee of Control and Execution. Each of the seven 
section specialises on a particular set of workers, as to whom it is 
deemed of particular importance that their supplies should be 
without interruption maintained at a high level. They are as 
follows :— 


(a) The Transport Section, which co-ordinates the work of 
the railway employees’ closed co-operative societies according to 
the figures and instructions supplied by the Central Board. It 
draws up plans for improving the supply of commodities to the 
various railway workshops, depots, locomotive centres and to the 
members of the shock brigades working therein. 


(b) The Water Transport Section, which co-ordinates all 
the closed co-operative societies which cater for the workers 
employed in the sea and river transport service, in order to 
protect their interests as consumers, making provision for 
cheap and good food for passengers and crews on board ship. 


(œo The Fisheries Section, which controls the activities of 
the closed societies of the fishery workers and makes itself 
vesponsible for satisfactory supplies of food articles of prime 
necessity for all workers connected with sea, lake or river 


fisheries. 


(d) The Timber Section which caters through a net work of 
lumbermen’s Co-operatives for all workers connected with the 
timber trade. It sends foodstuffs and manufactured goods to the 
places where the trees are felled and seeks to raise the producti- 
vity of labour through improved supplies. 


f 
‘ 


we 
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(e) The Peat Section which suplies tbrough the co-opera- 
tive societies in the peat-producing districts all the workers 
employed in the industry in order to enable them to make the 
required output. . 


(f) The Cattle breeding and State Farm Section, which 
organises the work of the consumers’ co-operatives in the cattle 
breeding and state farms, and sees to the carrying out of the 
price-policy. 


(g) The Central Army Co-operative Administration, which 
sees to the net work of closed co-cperatives wherever the defence 
forces are stationed. 


Apart from the specialised sectional supervision of partı- 
cular groups of closed co-operatives, the vast Centrosoyus office 
has the following departments styled as, associations, sections, 
groups, sectors and each of them enjoying a large measure of 
autonomy under its own manager, who is directly responsible to 
the Central Board and its Committee of Control and Execution 


1. Central Departments and Groups 


Departments | 


(a) Purchase of stocks and goods, 
(b) Accounting, 

(c) Training of new staff, 

d) Planning and finances, 

(e) Foreign affairs, 


(f) Co-operative upbuilding and recruiting of new 
members, 


(g) Administrative department, 


th) Secretariat of the Presidium. 


Groups 
(a) Transport, . a 
(b) Capital Constructions . 
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(c) Industrial enterprises, 

(d) Recording and distribution of co-operative workers, 
(e) Central arbitration, 

(f) Sanitary Service. 

Boards of Trade (Industrial Goods) 
(a) Textile 

(b; Ready made clothing 

(c) Leather goods, 

(di Planning 

(e) Circulation of goods and inter-district bases 
(fi Inspection 

Board of Co-operative Restaurants. 

Board of Co-operative Bread-making 

All Union Co-operative Association. 


A. Trade 


(a) Haberdashery (cloth goods) 
(b) Educational goods 

(c) Handicraft goods 

(d). Groceries 

e) Matches 

(£) Shop equipment 

(g) Import department 

(h) Parcels department 

‘i) Sale of non-planned goods 
(i) Bureau of supply and demand 
(k) Containers and warehouses 
(1) Supplies, repairs of cars 


B. Production 
Tea Association. 
C. Purchase and Storing of Goods 


(a) Fruits and vegetables 
(b) Milk, dairy products, poultry and eggs 
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(e) Raw goods 
(d) Grain and flour 
(f) Fisheries. 


6 Auditing Committee. + 


The co operators of the USSR pride themselves, for the 
marvellous growth of their movement, in turnover as Well as in 
-memberships and inthe range and variety of the commodities 
supplied, now comprising at 76 p.c. of the total retail trade 
within the Union. 


To be precise the Leningrad City Society t which has. 
some 400 branch shops for its 980,000 members opened in 1933 a 
magnificient central store, stocked with 25,000 different commo~ 
dities the contents alone being insured against fire for 25 million 
roubles ‘The children’s toy department in a central Moscow 
store is supposed to stock 2000 varieties of toys. Some of the 
city co-operatives are supplying cloth made to measure and 
specially fitted to each customers’ figure. 


In all sorts of ways the convenience of the customer is 
being increasingly studied. Thu3 in 1934 it is claimed that 
“delivery of goods to the home has been developed on a large 
scale in recent years. In Leningrad over 200,000 persons have 
their orders delivered to their homes; in Moscow there isa 
similar number; at Dnieprostroi 16,000 families have their’s 
delivered........Delivery orders are executed by special ware- 
houses or branches of the big retail shops............ The system of 
subscription books for the purchase of staple commodities such 
as bread, milk, vegetables etc. has lately become quite popular 
seneese dD Leningrad, since the begining cf 19338, nearly half the 
bread has been sold on monthly subscription books purchased at 
the beginning of each month. The subscription book covers the 
quantity required for the month; its use eliminates daily cash 
purchases and speeds up the sale of the bread to eaclt 
customer.” f 


* Co-operation in the USSR—Lestic A. Paul, 1934. 
+ Sidney & Beatrice Webb — Soviet Communism. 
t Supply and Trade in the USSR, 1934, G. W. Nodel P. 51—52. 
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The multiplication of retailing points and increasing 
attention to the customers’ varying demands has gone hand in 
hand with concentration of mass production in a smaller number 
of gigantic factories. Thus in making of bread in nearly all 
large cities and also throughout the Donbas Coal mining area, has 
been practically monopolised by highly mechanised co-operative 
bakeries on s gigantic scale. The concentration of production 
permits of the most systematic and prompt distribution of the 
staple article of Russian diet, ue a vast network of selling 
pols 


Another extension of the past few years has been the 
development of communial feeding, by provision of co-operative 
dining establishments supplying plain meals at very low prices, 
Every factory every large office, and every educational institution 
from the elementary school to the university, provides meals 
for its own people, on its own premises. There are large public 
dining hall open to all comers. 


There has been a corresponding development of co-operative 
supplies: in the villages including the communal feeding. Mr, W. 
Nodel. in his book ‘ Supply and Trade in the USSR” writes ( page 
100) “The aim ofa village co-operative society in the USSR is not 
merely to sell goods, but to sell them in a way which will 
strengthen the collective farm; help to complete the sowing, 
harvesting, threshing as speedily as possible, help to carry out all 
agricultural operations in the best manner, That is why in the 
spring, all co-operatives carried part of their work into the field; 
that is way, during reaping and threshing tens of thousands of 
stalls are opened in the field so that the collective farmer does 
not have to go to the village for goods but can get them on the 
spot where he is working.” 


The consumer’s co-operative societies have been repeatedly 
pressed particularly during the years 1982-85, to extend their ope- 
rations from distribution to agricultural production. It was expec- 
ted of every one of the 40 or 50 thousands separate societies 
instead of contenting itself with handling the commodities supplied 


g` 
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to it by QOentrosoyus to make its members independent of 
the vagaries of the transport system, of the short comings of the 
central organisation. Hence each of the various societies of 
consumers was urged to take on the task of producing for its own 
members such things as vegetables and fruit, and the produce of 
piggaries and dairies. Many of the larger consumers’ societies 
and a few of the smaller ones, accordingly took to “self-supply” 
in this sense, with the result not only of making a perceptible 
additions to the nations’ supplies but also of satisfying more of 
their me ubers’ desires, At the end of the year 1988 no fewer 
than -4029 consumers’ co-operative societies had their own farms. 
The co-operative societies’ farms sowed 305,800 hectares (1) with 
potatoes ‘and 163,100 hectares with other vegetables, They pro- 
duced 1,682,200 tons of potatoes, and 708 200 tons of other vege- 
tables. Tney po-sessed 663,500 pigs, 299,306 horned cattle, » 


The increasing prosperity of the peasantry in tens of thou- 
sands of collective farms is leading tolarge demands for wireless 
sets, gramopho:es, books, bicycles, watches, furcoats, leather 
jickets, leather boots and shoes, in kinds and qualities heretofore 
outside the experience of the manager of a village co operative 
society Icisa sign not necessarily of any worsening of the ser- 
vice, but more frequently of an awakening of new desires and of 
a consciousness of higher standards of life. 








(1) One hectare=2§ acres. 


« “Review of International co-operation” 


Oct. 1933 p. 375. International co-operation day in the USSR 





THOUGHTS ON CO-OPERATIVE DAY * 


Mr. ManisHI Nato Bosu, SARASWATI, M A B.L, M.RAS. 


“Mr. Calvert has defined co-operation to be a form of organisation 
wherein persons voluntarily associate together as human beings on a basis of 
equality for the promotion of the economic interests of themselves. Sir Horace 
Plunkett has tersely described co-operation as “Self-help made effective by 
organisation.” It stands for individual rights tempered by consideratiors of 
justice, equity and fairdealing as between man and man its one great aim is 
to prevent the exploitation of the weaker by the stronger party. It has been 
called “the most difficult and beautiful art in the world”. Its motto is “All 
for each and each for all”. 


A Co-operation is not new to this country. Itis as old as the Vedas 
themselves. Hindu joint family system is based entirely on co-operation and 
interdependence. Itis the Western ideal “Each for himself” that has caused 
disruption in Hindu joint families - which were all joint in food, worship and 
estate till recent times. The Privy Council has held that there is such 
a presumption still; though it must be confessed that the presumption is 
growing weaker and weaker day by day. In Manu’s time the preferred 
family is the joint family aud in Kautilya’s time also the joint family system 
prevailed. i 


The joint family system gradually widened into village communities. 
he knot of houses of several branches of the family would together form 
the unclues of the second stage in Rig-Vedic society, the grama. The clan 
subsisted.on the produce of their rice-fields and their cattle. At the com ng 
of Buddhism the rural economy of India was based chiefly on a system of 
vilage communities of land-owners whose watchword was co-operation. The 
holdings in the arable land called the Khetta of each village would be subject 
to redistribution and redivision among a family as one generation succeeded 
another. Fences, snares and field-watchmen guarded the khetta from 
intrusive beasts and birds while the internal boundaries of each house-holder’s 
plot were apparently made by channels dug for co-operative irrigation. The 
dividing ditches, rectangular and curvilinear, were likened, at least in the 
khettas of Magadha, to a patchwork robe and prescribed by the Buddha as a 
pattern for the uniform of his order. Instances of collectivist initiative reveal 
a relatively advanced sense of citizenship even at this age. Important handi- 
crafts like the Kammara, Vaddhaki, Thapathi bhamakara workers in leather 





*Presidential address at the celebration of the 17th International 
Co-operative Day, Midnapur. 
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painters and others to the number of eighteen were organised into gilds. There 
were also combinations of workmen and ozhers engaged undercorporate respon- 
sibility for the execution of contracts called zg 3 AANA | Both Manu and 
_ Jajnavalkya have dealt with this as cne of the divisions of Jurisprudence 
Kautilya says “whoever stays aways fiom any kind of co-operative under- 
taking sliall send his servants and bullocks to cairy on the work, shall have a 
share in the expenditure but none in the profizs.” 


Sir Henry Maine in his “Early Institutions” has traced the origin of a 
Hindu jomt family to a body of kinsmen, the natural and adoptive des- 
cendants of a common ancestor. According to him “what holds them to- 
gether is not land, but consanguinity’ and “they are only accidentally 
connected with the land however extensive their landed property may be.” 
But at the same time he has admitted that ‘‘it has a legal corporate existence” 
and “exhibits in the most perfect state that community of proprietory enjoy- 
ment which has so often been observed and so often misconstrued in 
cultivating societies of archaic type.” But the Hindus were greatly advanced 
in civilization and the idea of individual ownership is also to be found in 
Rig-Veda in abundance. These joint families would have disrupted long 
ago, had not the idea of co-operation and self sacrifice come in to preserve 
them. ) 


According to the same authority the joint family expanded into the 
House-community of Croatia, Dalmatia and Illyria and this again expanded 
into the village community The transformation and occasional destruction 
of the village communities were caused accoiding to him over much of-the 
world by the successful assault of a democracy on an aristocracy. If that 
is so there was no deaith of democratic institutions in Ancient India, and the 
village communities would have died a natural death long before the advent 
of the British Rule. The real fact seems tc be that they were held together 
by a sense of co-operation and self sacrifice which in India was recognised 
as a spiritual asset. The traditional Indian village was typically almost self- 
sufficing with considerable division of labour amongst its members. The agri- 
culturists grew all the food needed by the village, the smith made their plough- 
shares anda few iron house-hold utensils, the potter made pots, the weaver 
cloth and the oil man produced oil, each recompensed by the natural services of 
his felldw villagers. j : 

Co-operation there has always been ; there is no doubt that there could have 
been little, if any, human progress, but for co-operation. For the beginnings of 
the present co-operative movement we have to go back to the rst half of the 
19th century when Robert Owen formulated its doctrines. Under the impulse 
commenced by Mr. Owen and propagated by the wntings and -personal efforts 
of a band of friends chiefly clergymen and barristers, the good seed was widely - 
sown. In England the most signal instance is that of the Rochdale Society of 
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Equitable Pioneers, whose original capital consisted of £28 brought together 
‘by the unassisted economy of about forty labourers, through the slow process 
of a subscription of two pence per week. With this sum they established in 
1844 a small shop or store for the supply of a few common articles for the 
consumption of their own families. In afew years they extented their opera- 
tions to a greater number of articles and in a few more years were able to make 
a large investment in shares of a Co-operative Corn Mill, It grew into such 
large proportion within a short time that branch shops had to be opened from 
1856. In 1860 the amount of capital was £ 37,710 and the profit earned was 
% 15,906. Cé-operation in England progressed from month to month and it 
has long been one of the recognised elements in the progressive movement of 
the age. In France many such associations sprang up after the revolution of 
1848. Their rules of discipline instead of being more lax are stricter than those 
of ordinary workshops ; but being rules self-imposed, for the mamfest good of 
the community they are far more sciupulously obeyed than when imposed by 
an employer and the voluntary obedience carries with it a sense of personal 
worth and dignity. It is the declared principle of these associations that they do 
not exist for the private benefit of individual members but for the promotion 
of Co-operative cause. 


Most significant, however, for Indian co-operative development have been 
the schemes for co-operative finance which originated in Germany and Italy. 
The German Pioneers Herr Schulze (Mayor of Delitzoch) and F. W. Raiffeisen 
{Burgomaster ofa group of villagers) embodied their ideas in co-operative 
organisation at about the same time. Herr Schulze founded a Friendly society 
in 1848 to distribute potatoes and bread to the poor at Coblenz and a loan 
society in 1849 and a co-operative credit society in 1863, of which the 
borrowing farmers were themselves the members. A parallel development was 
the Luzzati’s People’s Bank in Italy which was a limited liability society. 


‘Even before the co-operative movement was officially launched the 
Madras Presidency had Mutual Loan Associations not unlike the Provident 
Funds and friendly societies of Europe. 


Gentlemen, I am not going to give youa history of the co-operative 
movement in India since its start. That may be found in any book on 
co-operative movement. ‘That there have been grave defects in the movement 
no body can deny ; but that does not show that the principle of co-operation 
is not sound. That is a high and noble principle which must be reinculcated 
in the minds of our countrymen.. They are poor, are illiterate and lack 
business experience. There is an absence of spontaniety in our co-operative 
movement, The funds available to the movement are limited; and the 
current needs of the agriculturists may be somewhat met but not the crushing 
burden of their indebtedness. Sir Horace Plunkett pointed out that co-opera- 
tion can succeed only as an integral part of a comprehensive agricultural 
policy. The Maclagan Committee emphasised that each member of a society 
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should have knowledge of the pripciples of co-operation if co-operation is 
to be genuine. 


Dr. Voelcker consulting chemist to the Royal Agricultural society 
of England was sent out to India in 1889 to enquire into Indian Agriculture. 
He reported “the ideas generally entertained in England and often given 
expression to even in India, that Indian agriculture is as a whole primitive 
and backward, that little has been done to try and remedy it, are altogether 
erroneous.... Taking everything together and more specially considering 
the conditions under which Indian crops are grown, they are wonderfully good. 
At his best, the Indian Raiyat or cultivator is quite as good as, and in some 
respects the superior of the average British farmer while at his worst it can 
only be said that this state is brought abcut largely by an absence of facilities for 
improvement which is unequalled in any other country.” Sir Edward Maclagan 
reported in 1915 “the agriculturist in India is a small man, confined in his 
possibilities and confined in his out-look. He is in some respects well fitted 
to receive the gospel of co-operation. He has not the secretiveness or the 
angularities of the Anglo-saxon farmer. He lives both actually and figuratively 
in the open air, in constant contact with his fellows ; his affairs are known to them 
as theirs tO him; all alike accustomed by tradition to life in commonalty, to 
joint family and village responsibilities. He has at present no political power, 
and is singularly submissive to authority or to impulse; but these very 
defects render him ready to adopt and carry out co-operative ideas when 
suggested to him, to meet the propagandist half way, and submit to experi- 
mental regulation. On the other hand, his illiteracy is an appalling’ drawback 
to the intelligent appreciation of rules. His unpunctuality and his aversion 
to the exercise of discipline against his fellow endanger the solvency of his 
Co-operative finance.” 


Attempts should therefore be mace earnestly to remove these defects ; 
instil to the minds of the agriculturist the principles of co-operation. Proper 
price must also be assured to them of the commodities produced by starting pro- 
per marketing organisations and transportation facilities. In Denmark and in 
the United States of America co-operative marketing has been the leading 
development. Other phases of co-operation have attained varying degrees of 
success elsewhere. 


Let us hope with John Stuart Mill that eventually and in perhaps a less 
remote future than may be supposed, we may, through the co-operative 
principles see our way to a beneficial change which would combine the freedom 
and independence of the individual’ with the moral and intellectual and 
economical advantages of aggregate production. Let us hope that co-operation 
will put an end to strife and the nations of Europe may appreciate the genuine 
spirit of co-operation so that wars may cease in future”, 


é 


A CO-OPERATIVE SALE SOCIETY 
IN BENGAL 


By DHIRENDRA NATH MAJUMDAR, M.A. 


Co-operative Sale Societies are not numerous in Bengal. In 
fact, one of the changes levelled against the co-operative movement 
in this country is that it is principally restricted to the estab- 
lishment and working of agricultural credit societies and bas not 
tackled the bigger problem of co-operative marketing of agri- 
cultural products, It would not be out of place to mention here 
that the Co-operative Sale of agricultural produce has not made 
much headway even in Europe. In India, the genera] illiteracy 
prevalent amongst the cultivating class has made the problem 
much more difficult. It is hoped that with the spread of education, 
the people of the country will realise the benefits which co-opera- 
tive methods in the sale of agricultural products can confer on 
them. Once this need is felt, it will not be difficult for the depart- 
ment to organise more societies of this native. 


We will examine the working of one very successful co-operative 
sale society in BengalmTHE NAOGAON GANJA CULTIVATORS’ 
Co-oPERATIVE Society LTD. The Society has its registered 
office at Naogaon, a-aub-divisional _town-iathe distret-ofReyshahi 
and its area of operation is confined to the tract of country known 
as Ganja Mahal, r 


YBR. 


Ganja is an excisable drug. Itis the flowery top of the 
hemp plant, The history of the plant is hidden in the mists of 
antiquity but its references are found in the early scriptures of the 


Hindus. Frem-this-it-can-be-safoly-assorted-that-the-drug-has-beon 
Vouk mat 


f 


Mr. Hem Chandra Kara Deputy Magistrate was asked by 
the Government in (776 to enquire and report on the cultivation 
of and trade in Ganjain Bengal. He has left a very interesting 


% 
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report on the subject. We learn from this report that “in Bengal 
formerly the district of Jessore was celebrated for its Ganja and 
large quantities of the drug were prepared there for the consump- 
tion of the people of the province.” Mr. Westland writes in 1809, 
“It was extensively cultivated in the Parganas of Ramchandrapur 
aud Taragonia and sold at Keshubpur, Fakirbat, Naopara and 
Kustia ; the price being then about Rs. 4|- or Rs s/- per maund.” 
Even to this day the Naogaon cultivators are aware of the tradition 
that Jessore was the original home of the Ganja plant in Bengal. 

The cultivation must have been subsequently transferred to Nao- 
gaon, due probably to the fact that the Jessore cultivators found it 
unremuneralive,. Some assert that the oppression practiced on the 
Jessore cultivators by the Zemindars and the interference of 
Govt, officers—led to the cultivatioa being given up in Jessore. The 
Collector of Jessore writing in 1809 estimated that 50,000 or 
60,000 maunds of Ganja were prepared and sold annually within 
the district. Mr. Kar mentions ofa tradition which was commu- 
nicated to him when he held the enquiry that it was about the 
year 1722 A.D. or 1127 B. B. that the narcotic was for the first 
time cultivated in the village of Balubhara, in the district of Bogra, 
and in that of Muradpur in Rajshahi which adjoined it. The seeds 
were collected from Kustia which was then.in the district of 
Jessore. l 


The present Ganja Mahal comprises 148 villages as against 

285 in 1854. In 1854 the number of cultivators was 2417 as 
against 2487 in 1938. In 1856 Ganja was cultivated in 2608 bighas, 
now in 1987-88 itis being restricted to 822 bighas. The area of 
cultivation has been reduced in consonance with the fall in’ 
consumption. The process of cultivation of the Ganja plant is 
lengthy and tedious and is a costly affair. The seedlings are 
transferred from their seed-bed to tne fields in Bhadra and Aswin 
a i.e. in September and October. Ridgeshor Shulis are made over 
the field at a regulated distance from each other and the seedlings 
are transplanted on these ridges. Cowdung and Oilcakes are 
used as manure. The male planis are weededout before the 
female plants begin to flower. This is done to. prevent impregna- 
tion. Once the flowers are impregnated the ganja becomes 
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useless as. the plants run. into seed and the resultant ganja is 
considered unfit for human consumption The persons who can 
distinguish the male plants from female once at an early stage of 
their growth are known as “Poddars’’ and they usually get a good 
‘fee for their business. At the time of the first inspection of the 
plants (by the Poddars‘ they do not exceed 24 to 8 ft. in height 

The plants gradually grow up to a height of about 6 feet. The 
fields have to be irrigated, some as much as four-times. The 
harvesting commences from the end of Magh and continues up to’ 
the middle or end of Falgoon. Then the plants are taken to the 
‘Chatar’ or enclosed fields. These chatars serve as manufacturing: 
centres and the cultivators have to manufacture the drug here 
under the supervision of the excise authorities. Two varieties of 
Ganja are prepared one called the round ganja is rolled up by 
hands and the other called the ‘Flat Ganja’ is made by pressing, 
treading and trampling the plants. The manufacture of Round 
Ganja is more expensive and the cultivators therefore get a reward 
for manufacturing it, The manufactured ganja is stored into the 
Public Ware-house at Naogaon at the end of March or- by the 
middle of Chaitra. Sale of new ganja commences from April. ~ 


Fomes Gani was sold direct to the licensed Golsdars 
by the: cultivators. themselves. Soon it was found that the- 
arrangement was not satisfactory and the poor ignorant culti-` 
vators found it difficult to sell their produce. Brokers were 
introduced but “the brokers also began to fleece the cultivators 
out. - No one could sell his Ganja without gréasing the palm of 
the avaricious middlemen. The brokers becamie rich ab. the cost 
of the poor and helpless cultivators. To do away with these 
evils and to give thé cultivators a fair price for their produce and 
to prevent their victimisation. The Naogaon Ganja Cultivators’ 
Co-operative ` Society. Lid. was established in July, 1917 ‘and 
registered under the Co- -operativé Societies Act of 1912. Since 
its establishment, the Government’ granted the society the 
exclusive privilege of ‘selling Ganja by wholesale in, the 
province of Bengal. Tt has also been: granted the monopoly of the 
trade in Bhang’ in ‘Bengal. The membership of the society’ ib 
open to bonsfide ganja, gtowers ` tesiding” in the ` Sub-Division of 
Naogaom: 
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- ‘The number of members is 3662. The value of each share 
is Rs. 10/- wholly paid up. Every bonafide ganja grower can 
become a member of the Society but no compulsion is exercised. 
A cultivator obtaining license from the Government for cultiva- 
ting ganja finds it to his advantage to become a member of -the 
society. If he remains a non-member he gets only half the, 
amount of deferred price and bonus received by a member culti- 
vator. According to the terms of his license he is compelled to 
sell his ganja to the Society and tha latter is bound to purchase 
all the ganja produced by him if they are fit for human consump- 
tion. Only the worst quality is burnt away. If itis burnt away 
before storage in the public warehouse the cultivator receives no 
price for the quantity burnt. After storage the ganja is graded 
into three qualities, Ist class, 2nd class and 3rd class. The 
difference of price bebween each class Rs, 10/- per maund. If. 
a maund of Ist class ganja is paid at Rs. 100/-, the 2nd- class 
receives Rs 90/- and the 8rd class Rs. 80j-. 


The society is managed by a Board of Directors which 
consist of 26 members, 24 of them are elected annually by the 
general body of members and'two are Ex-officio members, the 
District Magistrate of Rajshahi being the Hx-Officio Chairman 
and the sub-Divisional Officer, Naogaon the Ex-Officio Vice- 
Chairman. , 


After one month from storage the cultivators receive an 
advance price, and after six months a deferred price if the sales 
so warrant. If after closing of accounts at the end of the year 
it is found that the profits earned justify payment of a bonus 
and a dividend on shares the cultivators receive bonus and 
dividend in addition to the 1st and 2nd price mentioned above. 
For the 1937 crop the rate of the lst price was Rs. 90/- per 
maund for the 1st class Ganja The deferred price for that year's 
produce was paid ata flat rate of Rs. 10/- per maund. Besides 
these two prices the cultivators can expect a bonus if the profits 
(which have not yet been declared) so warrant- In 1987, the 
total quality of Ganja produced was 1800 maunds of which 1698 
maunds were sold out. According to the practice followed by 
the excise authorities, the surplus stock is burnt away at the cost 
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of the society after 2 years. License for cultivation are issued 
annually to check over-production. The wholesale cost price 
js fixed by Government every year. The cultivator’s price is fixed 
annually by the committee of Management with special 
reference to the budget estimates of the society and subject to 
the approyal of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies in 
consultation with the Commissioner of Excise & Salt, Bengal. 


The society has established 86 Agencies in different District 
and Sub-Divisional towns of Bengal -to give issues of ganja to 
the retail shopkeepers, Ganja is exported to these Agencies every 
month from Naogaon. The retail shopkeepers deposit the cost 
price in the Treasury and produce the chalan before the Agent 
to obtain delivery of his indented quantity. Accounts are 
settled every month by Treasury Remittance Transfer Receipts 
for which the society has been granted special facilities Besides 
its Bengal custom the society has a large clientele outside the 
province. The society has clients in 18 towns in Assam; in 
Sambalpur (Orissa), in 18 towns in the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh, in eight Native states of Orissa, in the Joypur state 
of Rajputana and in Coachbehar. Before the establishment of 
the society these foreign customers used to visit Naogaon every 
time they wanted a supply or they would appoint agents or 
brokers at Naogaon to carry on their business but now the work 
has been entirely entrusted to the society whose honesty and good 
faith are never questioned by them. ' 

Highteen buildings have been constructed by the society for 
the accomodation of its own office and steff ata cost of Rs. 
1,28,781/-- For the -accomodation of the Excise Preventive 
staff posted-at Naogaon it‘has constructed 11 buildings at a cost of 
R; 86;145/-. For the co-operative departmental officers seven 
houses have been built at a cost of Rs. 41,568/-. Two houses have 
been purchased by it at ® cost of Rs. 12,000/-, one for a godown 
and another for hiring out to ẹ sister co-operative society known 
asthe Supply and Sale Society. It has spent Rs. 61.411)- for 
the construction of three Dispensary buildings, Medical officers’ 
and compounders’ quarters in the Ganja Mahal- A sum of Rs. 
14,650/- was spent for the society’s own warehouses at Calcutta, 
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Dacca, Krishnanagar and Chuadanga. The total investment in 
these buildings amounts to Rs. 8,84,556/-. 


Works of public utility : The society has established three 
Charitable Dispensaries and one Veterinary Dispensary. In 
1986-87 the total number of patients treated in the 3 Dispensaries 
was 1,13,033, In the same year 2583 cattle were treated in the 
Veterinary Dispensary. The society has also established one 
High English school, three middle English Schools, 48 primary 
schools and Makhtabs and one High Madrassah These institu- 
tions are maintained principally at the society’s expense About. 
one and half-lacs have been so far spent for education, one lac 
twenty thousand for medical relief and thirty thousand rupees 
for the treatment of cattle. 


The Society spends about two thousand rupees annually for 
the construction and repair of roads and embankments (Bundhs) 
in the Ganja Mahal an area of about 50 square miles. Besides 
this it paid Rs. 21,300/- to the Rajshahi District Board for the 
construction of a metalled road. The Lytton Bridge over the 
‘Jabuna’ was constructed by the District Board by borrowing & 
sum of rupees one Jac and fifty thousand from the society. It 
will not be out of place to mention here that the society charged 
only a nominal rate of interest for this loan. 


_ The Hindu cultivators have constructed a beautiful stone 
temple and the Mohamedan cultivators a grand Mosque at 
Naogaon which have been thrown open to the public, 


All these buildings have gone a great way in beautifying 
the town'of Naogaon which now ranks as one of the most 
healthy and beautiful sub-divisional towns in the Province. 


The object of an agricultural Sale Society is to assist the 
members in the disposal of their crops and to enable the members 
by means of joint sale to obtain a. fair value for their produce. 
To judge by this standard the society has been an immense 
success, - We have seen how the establishment of the society had 
eliminated the greedy and avaricious middlemen who appropriated 
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the major portion of the profits of the trade. The removal of 
these parasites has enabled the cultivators to sell their produce 
at fair prices, Many’ who could not sell their crop are now 
assured of a ready sale and there is a better understanding now 
between the wholesale purchasers and the producer of the crop. 


Such co-operative sale societies are what Bengal needs most 
at the present stage-of its economic growth, The agriculturists 
complain that they do not get the full value of their crops. Jute 
at once suggests itself as a subject for experiment, We know that 
the experiment was tried but failed. -But the failure of Jute Sale 
Societies constitutes no conclusive evidence against the feasibility 
or co-operative marketing of‘ Jute on an intensive scale. The 
speculative element in the trade should be removed, if necessary 
by legislation, The toiling masses who produce the crops should 
be given full relief, Itis our firm conviction that if legislation 
is to be undertaken to give the cultivators a better price for Jute, 
its sale should be organised on co-operative lines, The study 
of the working and organisation of a most successful co-operative 
sale concern like the Naogaon Ganja Cultivators’ Co-operative 
Society may therefore be of some help to persons who desire to 
conduct further enquiries on the subject, 
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“ BENGAL PROVINCIAL CO- OPERATIVE 
“ CONF ERENCE, HELD’ AT CALCUTTA | 
TOWN HALL, SATURDAY, 30th 
r r i MARÇH, 1940 > is 
‘ PEI Speech at the penne of 


\ 


‘++ the “Co-operative Conference `% 
LM Mullick, Mr. VOTER WORE: Gentlemen, 


ae opportunity iach you have giyen me this morning of 


meeting 80 many representatives. of the Co- -operative movement 
‘and of hearing something of their probléma and achievements, 
‘is one for which I am deeply grateful and of whi¢h I have been 
only too glad, to avdil myself. I am glad to gge that, you havé 
invited to preside over, your conference a veteran and distin- 
guished co- operator from Madras in the person of Mr. Ramadas 
'Pantulu. ‘On occasions such, as this interchange of experience 
is of great value. As you have already béen kind ‘enough to 
say, the Co-operative movement is one in which I have long 
been interested and one whose development I shall follow in 
Bengal with real interest and sympathy. I cannot, as yet, claim 
a close personal knowledge of all the problems with which the 
movement is faced in this Province, but daring the brief tours, 
both formal and informal, which I have so far been able to make 
in the Districts, I have been impressed by the important part 
which this movement plays in the life of rural Bengal I have 
had the opportunity of visiting tha Co-operative Training Insti- 
tute at Dum Dum and seeing for myself the arrangements 
which have been made to ensure that there shall be an adequate 
supply of trained personnel to guide and assist the movement. 
I was impressed by the keenness of those who were under training, 
and I was glad to observe the importance attached to this course, 
because the future of the movement must toa large extent depend 
upon the drive and ability of the directing staff upon whom falls 
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the responsibility of guiding newly formed societies through the: 
difficult initial stages. E Oboy 


The problems of Co-operative Oredit and of linking Oo-ope- 
rative Oredit with purchasing and marketing facilities raise very 
wide and complex issues and it is not to be wondered at that the 
movement has met with reverses as well as successes. (We must 
recognise that the Co -operative movement in Bengal has not 
really had time to pass completely beyond the experimental stage : : 
although it was established nearly 40 years ago, very little. pro- 
gress was made until afier the publication of the Mclagen report 
in 1915, and in the 25 years which have elapsed since then we 
have been faced with one of the most formidable economic 
depressions which it has been the misfortune of any country to 
undergo-4 The period has also been beset with unexpected diffi- 
culties and it is only natural that a development of the magnitude 
and complexity of the Co-operative movement should have experi- 
enced considerable difficulty in establishing itself on a sure and 
sound foundation, And yet, Gentlemen, when I survey what 
has actually been done, I feel that we should give due weight. 
not merely to the difficulties and, the occasional failures which 
have been experienced, but to the success. with wich the move- 
ment. has permoated the remotest corners_of this. Province.. 

(We are now, I think, approaching a new phase, .Tha- 
country. has to some extent adjusted itself to the economic. 
depression of 10 years ago which subjected the movement. to -such 
severe strains and, for a time, brought progress to a standstill, 
This period of depression did, however, serve its purpose ; whilst 
it prevented further development, it did serve to show up the 
weck points in the structure and to compel examination of them, 
The benefit of that examination is now becoming apparent. The 
decision to confine the activities of Agricultural Credit Societies 
and Central Bauks to short term loans and to leave the Land 
Mortgage Banks to deal with long term loans is, I am gure, a 
wise one. Another new and interesting development is the 
creation of multi-purpose societies which are designed to link up 
credit with marketing and rural welfare societies. This develop-. 
ment recognises a fact which is, I consider, important, namely, . 
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that the provision of credit facilities-alone will- not solve the 
problems which face the cultivator, The 'provision of -credit 
facilities must be followed up, by the provision of facilities to 
further the general economic welfare of the unit eee) : 


Further steps for improving and consolidating the move- 
ment are also under consideration, the most’ important of these 
being the Bill to whicha referenca has alteady been made this 
morning. As this Bill will shortly come before‘ the Legislature 
it ' would not. be ‘appropriate- for me to make any comments on 
its merits af this stage, except to express the hope that it will 
help to remove some of the defects which have manifested them- 
selves in the working of the present Act. 


The Co-operative movement offers one of the most 
promising approaches that I’ know of to our present day prob- 
lems. Many distinguished men have spent the best part of 
their ‘lives in developing and encouraging it and it has already 
achieved many notable successes. Alt would not be out of place 
to recall here the splendid example of the Gosaba experiment 
and the work which was devoted to it by Sir Daniel Hamilton, 
whose: recent death has been such a lossy But to. make the 
movement: a. success on & wide scale requires unremitting effort: 
on the part of officials of the Department, of that large body of 
noti:official workers. who have devoted so much time and effort 
to:.it; and last but not least the members of the Societies 
themselves. boat o l 


Ifthe movement is to be based upon secure foundations, 
which will be strong enough to bear the strain of expansion, we 
must. be realists, prepared to seek defects so as to remedy them, 
developing schemes on sound lines so that the interests of all 
concerned are assured. We must also be prepared, like any other 
businessman, to face reverses. As its name implies, the move- 
mené entails real and genuine co-operation between various in- 
tokests and individuals to the benefit of the whole community. 


en can-be accomplished if we face -problems in a spirit 
aiala assistance, from which selfish and rapacious motives 
are banned. © 





Hon. Mr. M. B. MULLICK, Minister-in-charge, 
Co-operative Credit and Rural Indebtedness 
Dept. to the Govt. of Bengal. 
who reviewed the activities of the Co-operative 


Dept. in the conference. 





Mr. W. C. WORDSWORTH, Chairman Mr. W. ZAMAN, Secretary of the 
of the Reception Committee. Conference 
who suggested the need for a well conceived hose untiring efforts 
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You, who have assembled for this conference, have each 
® personal responsibility in your contribution to the whole. Your 
analysis of defects with their remedies, and the conclusions you 
arrive at, will affect the future of a movement in which we 
believe not as a mere ideal, but as a reality which can be achieved 
if all will pull together cheerfully and constructively, for the 
common good of this our Province and all people in it. 


I myself have great faith in the future and I think the 
representative nature of the gathering here to-day shows that 
you also share that faith. Therefore in declaring this conference 
open, I trust that your deliberations will lead to profitable and 
productive results.. 


-+ 


Speech delivered- by the Hon'ble Mr. M. B. 
Mullick, Minister in charge of Co-operative 
.—— Credit and Rural Indebtedness Dept. 


Your Excellency, 


I consider it a matter of very great pride, when I am 
requested by this large body of co-operators of the Province to 
invite Your Excellency to open this Annual Conference. By 
accepting this humble invitation of ours and in being with us 
this morning, Your Excellency has indeed done us a very great 
honour. 


2. There’are more reasons than one for which we can 
call this day a Red Letter Day in the history of the co-operative 
movement of the Prevince. We know that Your Excellency has 
not only taken pains to master the subject of co-operation but 
has also followed it in practice for 21 long years of your life and 
we can unhesitatingly maintain that you are a ‘co-operator’ in 
the true sense of the term. It must be clear to all that nobody 
can pursue co-operation for sucha long time unless he has a 
genuine and abiding faith init. I may almost prophesy that 
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the present time is most propitious for the co-operative move- 
ment in this Province as we now have true Oo-operators in the 
Head of the Administration as also in the Head of the Ministry. 
Our Chief Minister has already had our respectful homage as the 
oldest Co-operator in this Province. We feel therefore that we 
are fortunate in having av combination of two most powerful 
stars on the co-operative horizon and that we can confidently 
~ hope that under the auspicious influence of these two guiding stars, 
the co-operative movement in Bengal will prosper and serve the 
cause of humanity more and more by its beneficent activities. 


8. Atthis stage I ought to mention to Your Excellency 
that the Conference this year is grateful in having one of the 
highest authorities on co-operation in India to guide its delibera- 
tions., I refer to the Hon’ble Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu, the 
President-elect of the Conference. Mr. Pantulu hails from 
Madras, a country which can be rightly called the mother of 
co-operation in India. (Tt is not unknown, I hope, to a student 
of co-operation that it was Madras which in 1892 during the 
Government of Lord. Wenlock first took initiative in co-operation 
by deputing Sir Fredric Nicholson to study the subject in Europe 
countries. ) As President of the All-India Co-operative Institutes 
Association, as a member of the Council of State along with 
various other institutions of public service, Mr. Pantulu carries 
with him a long and varied experience of human activities. I 
was happy to make his acquaintance at Delhi in December last 
in connection with & conference when I felt that he was ready 
and willing to place his services a3 the disposal of any Co-opera- 
tive Institution that needs them. The presence of the Hon'ble 
Mr. Ramadas Pantulu to-day has therefore been a source of very 
great OSa prao to us. 


4, As the Minister to the Government of Bengal in alates 
of the Departments of Co-operative Credit and Rural Indebted- 
ness, it has been my proud privilege to have opportunities to get 
into close touch with the co-operators of the Province and 
whenever I have had occasion todoso I availed myself of those 
opportunities to discuss with them the outstanding problems 
regarding co-operation. I have also on occasions examined the 
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inner working of co-operative institutions. From my own 
knowleige of the activities of these institutions as also of their 
members I have come to the conclusion that the co-operators of 
this Province generally love the movement and are indeed zealous 
of its reputation.” Whatever defects crept into the working of 
the societies in the past are more or less due to their want of 
training and want of knowledge of the co-operative principles. 
(Co-operation isan exotic plant on Indian soil and is also highly 
technical in theory,) Naturally therefore, co-operation would 
take time to establish its root firmly in this country where the 
masses of the people whom it intends to serve are illiterate and 
conservative in nature Further, co-operation is an ideal which 
full faz short of the standards aimed at and details inconsistent 
with co-operative ideals have often to be accepted in the hope 
that they may lead to better results. l 


È In his address the Chairman of the Reception Committee 
of this Conference has just now given Your Excellency an ac- 
count of the activities of the movement in this Province. I 
will not therefore be justified to go over the same ground once 
again. Nor do I cherish the impertinent idea of standing oo long 
between Your Excellency and this large gathering of co-opera- 
tors wno are really ancious to listen to Your Excellency’s words 
of sympathy, hope and encouragement. I wlll only content myself 
on this occasion to submit before Your Excellency a brief ac- 
count of the several steps that have been taken for effecting 
improvements in all directions. It has to be remembered that 
the peziod of 80 years during which the movement has been 
workirg in this Province is indeed a very small one in the life of 
a naticn to build up a useful institution like Co-operation, when 
we find that it took more than half a century in many European 
countries to have it established fairly and firmly. Weare not 
therefore disappointed at the little progress that we have made. 
The economic depression for 10 long years has undoubtedly 
given a serious shock to the movement, particularly to the agri- 
cultural credit side of it. 


6. (During these depression years we carried on & programme 
of consolidation and managed the societies ag economically as 
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possible which saved the movement from œ collapse or. any 
serious set back. As soon as the economic condition showed 
signs of recovery we took up the question of rehabilitation of the 
movement on the basis of the good assets of the members of the 
societies and developed it on lines helpful to the members to 
Improve their economic position, ) 


7. For reconstruction and rehabilitation of the credit move- 
ment the most important steps taken are that the functions of 
the Central Banks and Agricultural Credit Societies have been 
restricted to the supply of short-term crop loans only for a period 
not exceeding one year, while Lana Mortgage Banks have been 
established to supply long term loans to the agriculturists for 
redemption of their old debts and for purchase as also for 
improvement of lands, 


8. Arrangements have been made for the training of the 
officers of the Department, staff of the Central Banks and the- 
office bearers of societies. For ensuring efficiency as also for the 
purpose of keeping & proper watch over the finances, the audit 
has been separated from administration and if has now been 
placed under a special staff of 50 officers with the Chief Auditor 
as the controlling officer. Special Co-operative Debt Settlement 
Boards have been formed in the areas of almost all the Central 
Banks in the Province and in those of the Land Mortgage Banks, 
to conciliate the debts of the members of Co-operative Societies. 
The departmental officers have been lent to the Central 
Banks for improvement of their management. The rate of 
interest charged from the borrowing members of the societies 
has been reduced by about 25 per cent. Action has been taken 
to develop the handloom industry with the help of the Govern- 
ment of India grant Financial essistance has been given to the 
Bengal Co-operative Alliance for improvement of their periodicals 
and appointment of lectures for dissemination of useful know- 
ledge and information for the benefit of the rural people. 


9. Steps towards new developments have been taken from 
the last year as soon as the price of agricultural commodities 
indicated a favourable rise. About 7,000 new agricultural credit 
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societies were formed with over 1,50,000 members. A sum of 
Rs, 20,00000]- (Twenty lakhs) was advanced to these societies as 
crop loan, about Rs. 19 lakhs of which have already been realised 
“much in advance of the instalment period fixed. Fishermen’s 
Sugar-cane growers’ societies, Health societies and Multi-purpose 
societies with sale and supply for the produce of the members 
have been formed on a large scale in various places and some 
of whch have already made very good progress. 


to. Along with the steps that have been taken to put the 
moverent on a more sound and practical basis, the idea of the 
Department is to teach the members of village societies through 
their trained staff not only the abstract principles of co operation 
but also how the same can be applied to existing circumstances 
so that when they know definitely that co- operative credit can 
be had only for productive purposes, they will also realise the 
value of thrift and economy in conuection with their own house- 
hold actairs. } 


rI. {It has appeared to us that the existing Co-operative 
Societiss Act of 1912 does not meet the requirements of growing 
and changing circumstances. To meet these conditions, I intro- 
duced a Bill of a comprehensive character in the Legislative 
Assembly. The Bill was referred toa Select Committee of that 
House.) It emerged from it in December last and the report 
was algo presented to the House. It has also been published in the 
local official gazette. Itis hoped that when this Bill takes the 
shape cf law, it will be able to deal with various problems which 
crop up in the working of these co-operative institutions. (While 
it gives government greater power of control over bad societies, 
it also contains liberalising features as it provides for good socie. 
ties to ettain to a much larger measure of economy, Control of 
societies which show signs of deterioration is rendered more 
effective by providing : 


(4) for rules to ensure the amount of any members credit 
is restricted to reasonable limits ; 

(d for reconstitution and supersession of a Managing 
Committee asa less drastic corrective than liquidation 
of the society, and : 
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(iii) for means to enforce the Registrar’s orders where these 
_ are at present neglected with impunity, and by imposing 
penalties for non-compliance 


12, A distinct advance in liberality of outlook is on the 
other hand, marked by the provision for delegation of the Regis- 
trar’s powers to any good financing Bank in respect of the societies 
affiliated to that Bank, It is hoped that this provision will 
dispel the apprehension that the powers of control conferred upon 
the Registrar are so drastic that non-officials generally will no- 
longer be found willing to serve as members of Managing 
Committees.) 

18. Your Excellency would therefore be pleased to find 
that we are not relaxing our efforts for revitalising the movement 
and in our attempt of re-building the co-operative structure, I can 
assure Your Excellency that the department and the non-official 
workers are working together upon a concerted plan with only 
one and one end in view which is the reformation and expansion of 
the co-operative movement for the benefit of the largest body. of 
the rural population of this Provinces 


14. Ido not desire to detain Your Excellency long and 
with these words, Sir, I beg respectfully to request Your Excel- 
lency to open this Conference, 


Speech of Mr. W. C. Wordsworth, M.L.A. 
Chairman of the Reception Committee. 


Your Excellency, Brother Co-operators and Gentlemen, 


It is my proud privilege and pleasant duty to offer on behalf 
of the members of Co-operative Societies in Bengal a most hearty ` 
and loyal welcome to His Excellency the Governor. In the 
early days of Co-operation the Governor of the Province on many 
occasions graced the provincial Co-operative Conferences with his 
presence and kind words of encouragement. Again now after 
many years we have the honour of welcoming the Governor of 
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the Province in our midst. We can assure him that his presence 
on this occasion has been a source of genuine pleasure and great 
encouragement to us all, and that we are sincerely grateful to him 
for taking the trouble of being present here to open this Con- 
ference. The present session of the Conference is particularly 
fortunate in having one of the highest authorities on co-operation 
the Hon’ble Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu of Madras to guide its 
deliberations. 


2. His Excellency has been in this province only for a 
short time, but during this period by his numerous visits to the 
rural areas, he has shown deep concern for the uplift of the rural 
masses of the population. His recent visit to the Dam Dum 
Training Institute has enlightened us of the fact that he is a keen 
co-operator who has not only studied the subject in theory for 21 
years in England and Denmark, but has also pursued it in prac- 
tice. It would be no exaggeration to say that this information 
has engendered a profound feeling of affection in the minds of 
co-operators of this Province towards him, and that we shall 
alllook upon him with confidence and hope as one who will 
sympathetically understand our difficulties. 


(8. Foremost among these difficulties is the problem of 
improving the poor economic condition of the rural population. 
Agriculture is the mainstay of the bulk of the population, but 
the agricultural industry has not developed in this country on 
the scientific lines pursued in more advanced countries. The 
simultaneous increase of population and the decay of cottage 
industries have caused undue pressure on the land. These 
disadvantages have at present made agriculture more or less 
unremunerative. A well-conceived Recovery Plan is, therefore, 
immediately needed to improve the economic outlook of the 
country. ) 


4. In 1938 Sir John Anderson, the then Governor of 
Bengal speaking at the St. Anderews Day Dinner observed that 
in addition to the establishment of a system of Land. Mortgage 
Bank, acomprehensive scheme of debt conciliation provision 
would certainly be required for the development of Co-operative 
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Institutions on lines designed to avoid the defects that have 
become apparent in the existing movement.- He was of opinion 
that these should not be separate and unconnected activities- run 
by different sets of people without co-ordination or common 
purpose but should be elements of a single plan, the whole being 
designed to lead up ultimately to a position under which the 
credit facilities required by the agriculturist to enable him to 
carry on his normal occupation would in the main-be provided 
by(approved credit institutions, garried on not by Government but 
under the aegis of Government) 


v5. | Since then, various legislative and cther'measures have 
been adopted by Government towards the Recovery Plan in the 
shape of the amendment of the Bengal Tenancy Act, enactment 
of the Bengal Agricultural Debtors Act, Bengal Tank Improve- 
ment Act, establishment of Co-operative Land Mortgage Banks 
and establishment of a Rural Reconstruction Department. These 
beneficent measures of Government have no doubt given consi- 
derable relief to the rural people but they have not gone very far 
in ensuring their economic prosperity. Unless we can arrange 
for credit and other facilities required by the asgriculturists for 
promotion of improved farming, better marketing and for 
development of cottage industries through well-organised institu- 
tions, we feel that it will not be possible to increase their income 
and make them economically prosperous. } 


6. Although we genuinely believe that the essence of 
Co-operation is self-help and that every effort should be made to 
encourage these virtues we feel at the same time that in building 
up @ prosperous and thrifty race of peasantry, state aid is 
necessary ab times particularly when people are faced with grave 
economie crisis as has been experienced by them during the last 
I0 years. This protracted calamity has crippled their resources 
beyond measure if not ruined them completely. They cannot 
repay the Co-operative Societies’ debts unless repayment is 
extended over a large number of years and the rate of interest 
reduced consistent with their repaying capacity. The Debt 
Conciliation Boards formed under the Bengal Agricultural 
Debtors’ Act have undoubtedly given them some relief but tke 
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Co-operative Societies which advanced them the loan borrowed 
the same from the investing public who can ill-afford to wait 
for any long period for return of their money. Naturally, therefore 
the co-operative societies are finding themselves in a difficult 
position to fulfil their obligations to their creditors. At the same 
time, due to the operation of the Bengal Agricultural Debtors 
Act and the enactment of the Bengal Moneylenders Bill there 
hes been a serious contraction of credit in the countryside with 
the result that it has become almost impossible for the agricul- 
turists tó raise money for their normal agricultural operations 
except by the outright sale of lands; such sales have increased 
beyond all proportion in recent years Although the prices of 
agricultural produce improved recently the ordinary run of the 
agticulturists did not get the full benefit of the rise on price as 
they were unable to hold on the produce for better market- 
Further, the small margin of. profit due to rise in price could 
not help them to improve their economic condition, as under the 
existing circumstances they are required to meet various 
monetary obligations 


v 7. (Thus, there are two chief problems now confronting 
the ‘Co-operative movement in Bengal; they are: 


(x) to devise measures for solving the present deadlock 
which has paralysed the majority of Central Banks, 
and for enabling them to pay off their depositors 
within reasonable time-limits ; 

(tt) to arrange for some workable system for providing 
agriculturists with their necessary credit require- 
ments to take the place of private sources of credit 
“which have almost completely dried up. 


These problems are very urgent and demand an immediate 
solution. It will not be out of place to mention here that we 
are deeply grateful to Government for an advance of Rs. 134 
lakhs to the Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank last year for 
short term crop loan)and to the Hon'ble Mr. M. B. Mullick 
personally for the keen interest that he has been evincing in the 
movement and the streneous effort that he has been making 
to improve its condition. 


6 
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k. From the depressing review cf the agricultural credit 
movement some pleasurable relief is afforded by turning to the 
brighter picture presented by the satisfactory condition of the 
non-agricultural credit side of the movement usually known as 
the Urban credit which is an equally important development as 
the agricultur'! credit, having a working capital of Rs 5.44 
crores aS against Rs. 5,68 crores of the agricultural credit- The 
prosperity of non agricultural credit societies continues-inabated 
and they have been very useful Although the middle classes 
who form the membership of these societiss lack the landed 
security and also contact required of an agricultural credit society, 
they furnish promising material for a co-operative structure in that 
the personal element with which they deal is much more satis- 
factory than that of the agricultural credit society. The societies 
in Calcutta and in other industrial and populous centres of the 
Province tend to approximate to the European “Mutual Benefit 
Society’ in which the members regard the society not only as a 
source of borrowing but as a profitable field for investment during 
the time when they have no need of borrowing. These societies 
have generally made it possible for middle class men to borrow 
money in times of need without falling victims to usurious money- 
lenders. They have assisted thrift among a class which was 
accustomed to live from hand to mouth, they have provided 
banking facilities to petty traders, small merchants, artisans and 
craftsmen residing in towns ; and the more prosperous smong 
them have been assisting in popularising credit and instruments 
of credit. These societies have thus been playing an important 
part in promoting the prosperity of the Province. 


6. It is also gratifying to notice that the attention of the 
co-operators of this Province has now been seriously directed 
towards other forms of agricultural co-operation than credit 
proper. Societies have been formed for marketing of agricultu- 
_ ral produce such as paddy, sugar-cane and oranges as also for 
disposal of fish, milk, eggs and vegetables. Some of these socie- 
ties have already attained success while others have good pros- 
pects of success. The necessity for linking up marketing with 
credit is being very keenly felt at present among the co-operators 
of the Province. To encourage and stimulate the activities of 
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the movement in this direction a scheme has been drawn up 
recently for establishment of multi-purpose societies in the areas 
of all Central Banks in the Province as recommended by the 
last conference’ of the Provincial Registrars of Co operative 
Societies. The Multi-purpose society proposes not only to sell 
the produce of the members and to supply them seeds, manures, 
implements and necessaries of life but also to train up the 
villagers in cottage industries and to encourage and carry out 
such measures as will improve irrigation, communication and 
village sanitation. A few societies have attained particular 
success. The Cooperative colonization and house building 
societies have done good work, the former by supplying lands to 
landless cultivators and the latter by providing dwelling house 
accomodation to persons of moderate means. ) 


10. In conclusion, I beg to assure Your Excellency on 
behalf of all here that we have an abiding faith in Co-operation 
and notwithstanding the unfavourable circumstances under 
which the agricultural credit side of the movement has 
been working’ we have not lost heart and are determined to 
rehabilitate it, and that your keen interest in the movement will 
always be a source of inspiration to us. 


11. Once more on behalf of the members of all the Co- 
operative Societies in Bengal I beg to express your gratefulness 
to you for the honour you have done us by accepting our invita- 
tion to open this Conference. 


Presidential Address by the Hon’ble 
V. Ramadas Pantulu 


Your Excellency, Mr. Wordsworth and Comrades in 
Co-operative Service, 


It has given me genuine pleasure to accept your kind invita- 
tion to preside over this Conference. Greatly honoured as I feel 
by your choice, for which I tender to you my grateful thanks, I 
must confess that I do not feel equal to the task which you have 

` entrusted tome, A general acquaintance with the condition of 
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the co-operative movement or of the problems that confront the 
movement in India as a whole, which is all that I can lay claim 
to, may not help me to make an accurate and helpful survey of 
the present difficulties of the movement in Bengal or to place 
before you any definite suggestions worth considering by you in’ 
your endeavour to rehabilitate and reorganise your movement. All 
that I can hope to do is to offer my whole-hearted collaboration 
with you in your search for or the formulation of such schemes. 
My services in that effort are unreservedly at your disposal. 


(The movement in Bengal is perhaps the largest in India, 
judged by the number of societies, their membership and working 
capital, Punjab coming as the close second. You have over 24, 
250 societies with a membership of over 8'7 lakhs and a working 

_capital of about Rs. 19°65 crores. Quantitatively this is an impre- 
ssive record for any province to be proud of. Nevertheless, it is 
common knowledge that the movement in Bengal, in common 
with that in many other provinces, is passing through a crisis. 
The causes of deterioration of the movement in India have been 
surveyed by the Provincial Registrars in the past and are more 
or less common to every province It is, therefore, not necessary 
for me to bring under review the causes that have contributed 
to the present difficulties of the movement in Bengal. ( They 
range from visitations of gods to the perversities of men. In the 
main, our present position-is the legacy of our past sins—non- 
observance of moral precepts of co-operation’ and the violation of 
the material precepts of business code. If you wish to havea 
more specific enumeration of these causes, it is to be found in the 

É eport of your Registrar for the year ended 30th June, 1987 and in 
~ the proposals submitted by him to the Government of Bengal for 
the rehabilitation of the movement, to wish I merely wish to 
invite your attention. On the whole his assessment of the causes 
and their effects on the various part of the movement is fair. 


When we remember that the main assets of a Provincial 
Bank consist of its investments in loans to central banks, that 
the assets of the central banks consist of outstanding loans 
advanced to their affiliated societies and that the assets of the 
societies consist of the loans dus by their members, we at once 
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realise how the deterioration in the economic position of the 
ultimate borrower, viz. the member of ‘a village’ society, has its 
direct and instantaneous reaction on the societies, the central 
banks and the Provincial Bank. ‘Your istrar tells us that 
the figures of cash collections of loans by, the Provincial Bank’ ,- 
from central banks, by the central banks from affilated societies 
and by the societies from their members have come down to 2, 4 
and 8 per cent respectively of the outstanding dues. There has 
also been @ fall in the collection of interest though not to the 
same extent. When not only the principal but also interest 
has thus been in arrear to the societies, Ae banks and the 
Provincial Bank, a dislocation in the normaljbusiness is inevitable. 
Where there is an excess of expenditure over revenue income of 
financing institutions, such excess must necessarily come out 
of capital. A deterioration in the position of the borrowing 
societies has led to new business with WA stopped result- 
ing in & virtual state of stagnation in the agricultural credit move- 
ment of the province. The immediate problem before you 
therefore is how to revive your co-operative system so as to make 
it function once more as an effective rural credit agency. My 
views on this problem may perhaps be most conveniently placed 
before you by desting separately with the three main limbs of the 
agricultural credit movement, viz the Provincial Bank, central 
banks and primary societies.) 


PROVINCIAL BANK 


f 


| 

Your Provincial Bank has a very interesting history. When 
I began to study the working of the various Provincial Co-opera- 
tive Banks in India somewhat closely, I |found to my surprise 
that no two Banks are alike in their origin, ‘development, concep- 
tion and constitution. As the proceedings of this Conference are: 
likely to be read with interest outside your Province, I may be 
permitted to briefly narrate the story of your Provincial Bank, 
though it may be carrying coals to Newcastle so far an my 
present. audience is concerned. | Your central banks came into 
existence before the provincial financing organization. The 
Darjeeling Branch of the Alliance Bank of Simla Ltd. commer- 
cial bank) used to finance the central banks in Bengal under a 
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cash credit system. The Bengal Provincial Co-operative Federa- 
tion, of which the present Bengal Provincial Co operative Bank 
is the off-spring, was registered in February, [918, and soon after 
took over all the cash credits granted by the Alliance Bank Ltd. 
to the central banks in the pravince. The cash credits thus taken 
over stood in the neighbourhood of about three lakhs in August, 
1918. With a few exceptions all the then existing central banks 
in the province got affiliated to the Federation before the 31st 
December, 1918. The Federation began to function as the central 
financing agency under somewhat difficult conditions, with no 
visible prospect of recovery in jute prices and a dear money 
market to borrow from. Nevertheless, the Federation provided 
forthe central banks a convenient medium for investment in 
current and short term deposits at remuneretive rates of several 
lakhs of rupees, which otherwise would have been left as idle 
balances with the central banks. It was not till 1922 that the 
name of this central financing agency was changed into the 
Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank Ltd. With the change in 
the name, there was also a change in the composition of the 
management with an elected non-official chairman, / Among 
the elected chairmen of the Bank, I find such able and distin- 
guished men of Bengal as the late Mr. 6; R. Das, the late Sir 
R. N. Mukherjee, Mr J. N. Basu and your present Chairman, 
Mr. W. C. Wordsworth. The genius, business acumen and 
organising capacity of such men cannot but leave an impress on 
the institution. The history of the prozress of the bank since 

{1918 is one on which the co-operators of Bengal may well be 
congratulated. Starting with a paid up share capital of Rs. 1°4 
lakhs, deposits amounting to Rs. 17'8 lakhs, aggregate loan and 
cash credit business of Rs. 20°5 lakhs and with no reserves, 
you have now raised the share capital to Rs. 17°6 lakhs, attracted 
deposits to the tune of Rs. 200 lakhs, expanded the loan business 
to roughly Rs. 169 lakhs and built up reserves to the extent of Rs. 
25 lakhs This is indeed a creditable record 


(Since 1929-30 there has, however, been aset back in the 
condition of the central banks and the societies, which had its 
reaction on the financial position of the Provincial Bank. Owing 
tothe failure of the jute sale and supply society alone, the 
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Provincial Bank seems to have been adversely affected to the 

tune of about a quarter of a crore of rupees, But it is gratifying 

to note that by the prompt steps taken by the Management of 

the Bank and the timely help of the Government, the Bank has 

turned the corner and is fairly on its way to regain its past 

position as the mainstay of the movement in its capacity as the 

apex institution. J find that by stopping the payment of divi- 

dends and effecting economy in the management, you have been 

able to build up a special reserve, which has now reached the 

encouraging figure of about Rs. 18:19 lakhs, besides the statu- . 
tory reserve fund of about Rs. 7'5 lakhs. I am also in whole 

hearted agreement with the present financial policy of the Pro- 

vincial Bank of mainly accepting short term deposits at rates 

of interest as low as possible and of providing short term crop 

loans to central banks at 5 per cent. in order to enable the 

central banks to pass on the money to agriculturists through 

the village societies for the purpose of enabling the agricultu- ~^ 
rists to produce seasonal crops. This must of course be a transi- 
tory measure of reform anda temporary expedient for with the 
improvement in the condition of the central banks and societies, 
the dispensation of intermediate loans which cannot be repaid 
‘out of the year’s harvest, must necessarily be resumed. 


The Provincial Bank will have to play a very important 
part in the rehabilitation of the co-operative movement and we 
must strain every nerve to equip it suitably for the task. It 
will have a two-fold task to perform. It must shoulder new respon- 
‘sibilities and take over the outside debts of central banks under 
certain conditions and must also bear an increasing strain for ) 
the supply of required capital to the villagers through the central 
banks and societies ‘This is certainly a position, whose implica- 
tions should be seriously kept in mind. In dealing with the 
rehabilitation scheme I shall deal in more detail with the finan-\\ 
cial implications of its new role in the movement. Again, the 
whargin between the borrowing and lending rates of the oo 
cial Bank is already low and with the prospect of the money 
market becoming more and more tight in the present world 
situation, the Provincial Bank may not be able to borrow at the 
present rates and may in consequence have to put up its lending 
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rates. It means making money more costly to the rural co-opera- 
tors. Rural economy ‘is admitted on all hands at present to 
be deficit economy. The-agriculturist finds it difficult to pay 
even the present rates of interest on bis loans-; as your Registrar 
rightly points out, the diminishing percentage of realisation of 
annual interest indicates that the rates of interest now charged 
are’ wholly incompatible with the present depleted repaying 
capacity of the primary borrowers. We thus seem to be working 
almost in a vicious circle. But the duty of the Provincial Bank 
.isclear While keeping in view the imexorable needs of the 
agriculturists for cheap credit for the pursuit of his occupation, 
the Provincial Bank must adhere to sound rules of banking and 
credit and not risk its own financial stability in its attempt to 
provide cheap ‘credit and should steer clear-of the danger of 
bringing down its lending rates below the proper economie level 
and margin of safety. 


I find_that besides financing the central banks the Provincial 
Bank also finances certain special types of societies like fishery 
societies and sale and supply societies- I feel that this class of 
‘business must be limited ta the minimum possible and direct 
finance to societies should be done only in exceptional circumstan- 
ces. As regards financing primary land mortgage banks, much as 
I wish that a central land mortgage bank for issue of debentures 
and finding long term funds tothe movemant is started as soon as 
possible in Bengal, I cannot advise you to.be in haste about it, 
-We are finding it difficult in Madras to attract long term money 
on debentures on which we cffer 34 per cent. and the principal 
whereof and interest whereon are fully guaranteed by the Pro- 
vincial Government. The Provincial Bank of Central Provinces 
is finding it difficult to raise funds on debentures carrying four per 
cent, interest with similar Government guarantee, So conditions 
-are not quite propitious for starting a central land mort gage bank, 
and I am, therefore, of opinion that the Provincial Bank may 
legitimately continue to fulfil that function until more favourable 
conditions are in sight. 


It must be said to the credit of the Government of Bengal 
that it has realised the necessity to maintain the position of the 
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Provincial Bank unimpaired, for it is the nerve centre of the whole 
movement. Your Government is entitled to the gratitude of 
co-operators of India in general and of the co-operators of Bengal 
in particular for the help they have rendered to the Provincial 
Bank. Among the forms of assistance given to the Provincial Bank, 
the following deserve special mention: (1) The Government, 
besides making provision for the audit of the Bank by departmental 
agency free of charge also placed at the disposal of the bank the 
free services of the chief auditor for a period of four years ; (2) The 
Government has granted a subvention of Ks, 24 lakhs in annual 
instalments of Rs. 2 lakhs for 12 years, in order to cover the loss 
sustained by the Provincial Bank in its transactions with the Jute 
Sale and Supply Society ; (3)° The Government provided financial 
accommodation in the form of deposit of Rs. 18°5 lakhs at 34 per 
cent, in the year 1988-39 which was lent out to central banks at 
5 per cent. to provide short teim crop loans to societies, Jt may 
be mentioned that the average rate of interest on outside deposits 
has been 3% per cent. The Government’s rate is thus a con- 
cessional rate.” Far more important than these specific acts of 
assistance is the very definite assurance given by the Hon’ble Mr. 
Mullick, Minister in charge of Co-operation on the floor of the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly to the effect that “the Government 
fully intend to support the co-operative movement in this province 
and will not allow it to fall into any serious danger” and that “the 
Government will also sea that cultivators obtain short term 
seasonal loans as and when required” The Registrar says that 
“this announcement has given an impetus to the movement and 
heartened the entire body of official and non-official co-operators 
of the province.” This sympathetic and generous attitude of your 
Government towards the movement not only encourages and 
cheers you in the approach to the task before you but also hear- 
tens even outsiders like me to envisage the future of your move- 
ment with a measure of optimism. 


CENTRAL BANKS AND PRIMARY SOCIETIES. 


I wish that the story of the central banks is at least as 
heartening as that of the Provincial Bank. Of your 120 central 
banks, there are only very few which have withstood the crisis. 


1 
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The borrowed capital of these central banks is about Rs. 4 crores, 
of which Rs, 3°38 crores is invested in the societies affiliated to 
them, aod if agricultural credit societies alone are taken into 
consideration, the investment of the central banks in them amount 
to Rs, 8'11 crores. I have already stated that for some time past 
they have not been ina position to repay deposits on maturity. 
It is stated that the amount of fluid cover maintained by- central 
banks is inadequate to meet withdrawals and that they have 
substantially drawn upon their fluid covers and even their reserve 
funds to meet withdrawals. One can sympathise with the position 
of the creditors of these banks, for not only was their nervousness 
justified but many of them do not belong to that class of people 
who could afford to keep their surplus money locked up, them- 
selves being men of slender income, Many of the central banks 
are therefore, now merely engaged in the task of collecting as best 
as they can their old dues from societies. Until I read the 
memorandum prepared by your Registrar embodying his proposal 
for rehabilitation of the agricultural credit movement, I did not 
realise that the position was so bad. Your Registrar-says that at 
the rate at which realisations are made now, it will require near 
about 50 years for the Provincial Bank and 25 years for the central 
banks to recover their outstanding loans from their respective 
affiliated societies, This is onthe assumption that the debts are 
realisable, but it seems to be a fact that a large percentage of the 
debts is even now unrealisable and as time elapses likely to become 
more and more unrealisable. 


What is the remedy ? ‘How are the central banks to be 
resuscitated? The answer to this question will entirely depend 
upon the answer to the qtiestion, how are the affiliated societies 
to be > rehabjlitated-and resuscitated, for central banks are but fede- 
rations of societies in the scheme of rural credit structure, In any 
scheme of rehabilitation, I feel that relieving the existing members 
of the societies from the heavy burden of their accumulated co-ope- 
rative debt by scaling it down to the level of their repaying capa- 
city to pay is the very first step. The ascertainment of the repaying 


capacity of the members with reference to the accumulated arrears 
is a very difficult and complex task and even prolonged and. 


laborious investigations can only yield rough data. Your 


“ 
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Registrar estimates that out of the principal outstandings from 
members of your societies amounting to about Rs. 360 lakhs, not 
more than roughly 249 lakhs can be recovered, The agricultural 
credit societies in their turn can repay to the ceùtral banks, out of 
the sum of about Rs, 811 lakhs-due not more than Rs. 243 lakhs, 
In regard to arrears of interest. outstanding from the members of 
societies amounting to about Rs. 250 lakhs and from the societies 
to central banks amounting to about Rs, 108 lakhs, your Registrar 
feels that it should be remitted with afew exceplions—in the case 
of members and societies which can repay a portion of such arrear 
interest without hardship. The relief thus suggested to be given to. 
members of the sdcieties will be substantial. Their debt to socie- 
ties amounting to Rs. 610 lakhs (Rs, 860 lakhs principal+ Rs. 250| 
lakhs interest) will be brought down to roughly Rs. 249 lakhs. 
These figures seem to have been compiled as on March 1988 and 
are obviously subject to rivision in the light of further enquiry 
after we embark actually on the process of scaling down. One 
difficulty with which we meet in regard to such schemes is that 
these aggregate figures do not reveal the correct position with 
regard to individual societies and central banks. The co-operative 
law and practice do not permit the application of the surpluses or 
reserves of ona society or of one financing bank for the relief of 
financial distress of a neighbouring society or a neighbouring 
financing bank, So, we must work out our schemes of rehabilita. 
tion with special reference to each society and each financing 
bank, The main features of the relief suggested by your Registrar 
are that the repayment of the scaled down debt by the members to 
their societies should be spread over 20 years and that they should 
carry interest at 74 per cent. } A similar period should be fixed for 
the societies for the repayment of their reduced debts to the cen- 
tral banks and that they should carry interest at 6 per cent- 


So far it is fairly smooth sailing, But we must have a defi- 
nite scheme for meeting the deficit arising from writing down 
our assets, Where is the deficit to come from and who is to bear 
the loss? Your Registrar estimates the loss to the depositors 
and creditors of the central banks roughly at Rs. 68 lakhs of 
which Rs. 50 lakhs have to be borne by the individual depositors 
of central banks and Rg. 18 lakhs by the Provincial Banks, When 
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you work out the figures for the several financing banks individually, 
the loss to be borne by ‘the depositors in certain banks will indeed 
be very heavy. Perhaps there is no escape from this unfortunate 
situation. 

The next question, is assuming that the depositors and 
creditors of the financing banks reconcile themselves to their lot 
and take what they get with the consolation that something is 
better than nothing, the least they would then require is some 
mode of payment of the balance due to‘them after cutting out 
the loss thus determined. Whois to find this money and how ` 
is it to be paid? It is here that the real difficulty in regard to the 
formulation of a workable scheme of rehabilitation arises, In so far 
as creditors are asked to make the sacrifice and bear the loss, 
there is nothing more to be said except that we should take care 


to see that we do-not cause unnecessary hardship to them. On 
the basis of these estimates the funds invested by the Provincial 


Bank as loans in central banks, whose book value is round about 
Rs. Lo4 lakhs, will be considered good only to the extent of Rs. 
86 lakhs. Its investments in loans to other societies amounting 
tto about Rs 16°25 lakhs will be considered good only tothe 
\, extent about 7 lakhs. fn all, the assets of the Provincial Bank 
will deteriorate by about Rs. 27 lakbs,, This must cause conside- 


rable financial embarrassment to the Provincial Bank. In the 
rehabilitation scheme, besides being asked to bear. his loss, the 


Provincial Bank is further asked to undertake very onerous financial 
responsibilities. It is expected to take over the outside dues of` 
the central banks, that is to say, their dues to the depositors to 
the extent that such dues are- covered by good assets or such 
portion of the dues as are left iinredeemed by the ceñtral_ bank. 
How is the Provincial Bank to pay these dues to the creditors 
of the central banks ? It is expected to float debentures to the 
extent of actually realisable assets of the central banks and pass 
these debentures on to the central banks to enable them to pay 
off the creditors by offering to them the debentures at a discount 
proportionately to the estimated loss of Rs. 68 lakhs, which the 
central banks are estimated to suffer, a5 already stated. The 
Provincia) Bank in undertaking this responsibility is also expected 
to pay 4 per cent per annum by way of interest on the dues of 
the central banks so taken over by it. These debentures are to 
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be fora period of 80 years, but redeemable at any time after 20 
years and carry interest not exceeding 3 per cent per annum. 
The Government is“¢te@ doubt asked to guarantee the principal 
and interest of the debentures ; but the Provincial Bank is asked 
to create a sinking fund and to carry to it every year at the rate of 
Rs. 69.14 per thousand of debentures. It will work out to Rs. 24 
06 lakhs every year, if debentures are floated for the maximum 
amount of 348 lakhs referred to above. This will leave the 
Provincial Bank a net revenue income of Rs, 1°54 lakhs on this 
account for the receipts from the central banks are estimated at 
Rs. 25°6 lakhs., The Provincial Benk will of course have to pay 
interest at 8 per cent to the debenture holders. Altogether the 
net effect of these burdens on the Provincial Bank will be very 
\ heavy. Its.assets will be depleted to the extent of about Rs. 40 
X lakhs. This will roughly eat up the laboriously built up owned 
< Capital of the bank (paid up share capital and special and ordinary 
` reserves). Besides guaranteeing the principal and interest of the 
debentures to an outside limit of Rs 348 lakhs, the Government 
is:expected to give a cash credit to the Provincial Bank to the 
extent of the face value of the debentures received by the Provin- 
cial Bank on account of its outstanding dues from central banks. 


I hope that the Government of Bengal will take prompt 
action on thé scheme of rehabilitation that is now pending before 
them. The longer it is delayed the greater will be the deteriora. 
tion of the movement, and perhaps the greater will become the 
demands on the Government. Financial assistance rendered in 
time will in the long run prove tiore economical than assistance 
which is delayed. In making our request for financial assistance 
from Government, we co-operators are fully aware of the fact 
that we should not-put our demands too high. I am convinced 
that the Registrar. of Bengal has taken all possible pains to 
ensure that no more help was asked from the Government-than 
what the circumstances of the movement in Bengal absolutely 
required. The debate in your Legislature on the demand for 
grant to Co-operation has heartened me—particularly the sym- 
pathetic speech of the Premier, All that is required is to put 
the sentiments expressed in that speech into action as soon as 
possible. --. | i aed 
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In this connection I wish to draw your attention and that 
of the Government of Bengal to the following recommendations 
of the Thirteenth Conference of Registrars of Co operative 
Societies, which met at Delhi in December last: 


“In order to rehabilitate the co-operative movement long term 
funds must be made available to the movement. The Government of 
the Province and States should assist the credit institutions in their 
Provinces or States by providing the required long term funds,.either in 
the form of subsidy or loan or both or by enabling the Provincial Co- 
operative Banks to raise such funds by floating debentures, the principal 
and interest thereof being guaranteed- by the Governments concerned. 
Such debentures will be backed by the mortgages of the lands of mem- 
bers to whom the benefits of the rehabilitation scheme are extended.” 


“The Governments of the Provinces and States are requested to 
take speedy action on the rehabilitation schemes now pending before 
them, for any further delay in dealing with the problem will lead to 
rapid deterioration of the movement, making rehabilitation more and 
more difficult, if not impossible.” 


The resolution is necessarily couched in general terms so as 
to lay down the line of action recommended to the Provincial 
Governments in regard to rehabilitation of the co-operative move- 
ment in their provinces, but I feelit gives @ helpful lead and 
hope that the Provincial Governmen s will give to it the weight 
that it deserves, \ 


RE-ORGANISATION OF THE CREDIT SYSTEM AND 
` FUTURE FINANOE 


The carrying out of the rehabilitation scheme necessarily 
involves & re-organisation of the credit system. I think one of 
_ the causes of the weakness of your central banks is the smallness 
of their size. They are foo weak to command adequate resources. 
. Wein Madras have been able to withstand the financial shock 
caused by the continued economic depression much better than 
elsewhere mainly due to the fact that our central banks are com- 
paratively stronger: I think the number-ofyour-central banks | 
may be considerably red -How the reduction is to be effected 
is & matter for examination in the light of local conditions. 
Some have to be liquidated, some amalgamated and some merged. 
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in new central banks to be established on a suitable ragional 
basis. One-of the far-reaching and beneficial effects of this 
reform will be to reduce the cost of management of the central 
banks. Yóu are still obliged to charge as high a rate as 124% to 
your members, because the central banks and societies between 
them: require a very large margin between their respective borrow- 
ing and lending rates. Every endeavour, I think, should be made 
to eliminate waste and retrench expenditure. The rate of inter- 
est on loans to ultimate borrowers suggested by your Registrar 
viz., 74% seems to be suitable and I hope that on all future advan- 
ces as well as arrears you will find it possible to charge not more 
than 74%. The strengthening of the rural societies, which are the 
foundation of the movement and on which the entire edifice of 
co-operative credit organisation rests is of course as vital, if not 
more vital, as reform at the top. Societies must be overhauled 
and rectified thoroughly. \ Bosietics which are a source of weak- 
ness to the movement and undesirable members who are a handi- ~ 
cap to the societies should unhesitatingly be weeded out. When 
the membership of a society is too small for it to work success- 
fully, effort should be made to increase the membership so that 
as many residents of the village as possible may be brought 
within the scope of the society, with a view to make the society 
serve as an organisation for the whole village. Where conditions 
require small village societies operating within a abort radius of 
say 3 or 5 miles may be amalgamated. 


In regard to the nature of the liability of the dike socie- 
ties, you are aware that there is keen difference of opinion. At 
the last Registrars’ Conference opinion was equally divided and 
unlimited liability was upheld only by the casting vote of the 
chairman. You know my views. in the matter. I feel that in- 
future unless local co-operative opinion is to the contrary, new 
societies should be formed with a larger area of operation and on ij; 
limited liability-basis.and functions other than pure credit may ~ 
also be assigned to them supply of good seeds, manure, imple- 
ments, joint purchase on indent system and joint sale of produce, 
Old unbusinesslike methods should be eliminated and all loans 
should be advanced with care and caution, and with due regard 
to the repaying capacity on which your Registrar rightly lays: 


- 
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considerable emphasis. The need for making your societies 
efficient agencies for the dispensation of rural credit on well- 
regulatéd lines cannot be emphasised too much. The passing of 
legislative measures for relief of indebtedness, regulation of 
money-lending and the like resulted in the traditional source of 
credit to agrculturist being drastically curtailed. Unless co- 
operative societies are made to step into the gap, there will be 
considerable deterioration in the productive capacity of the 
agriculturist. 


You have embarked on a bold experiment in starting as 
many as 6,500 new societies for advancing short term crop loans 
through the central banks Frankly speaking, I was at first very 
nervous about the magnitude of your experiment as well as the 
prospects of its success. But Iam glad to find that the results 
have justified your optimism. It is indeed very gratifying to note 
that out of the Rs. 20 lakhs disbursed by you in the year 1938-39 
as crop loans to about 10,000 societies with a membership of 
about 2 lakhs, you have been able to collect over Rs. 177 lakhs 
and are left with an outstanding balance of only Rs, 238 lakhs, 
which you expect to collect shortly Jt is instructive to know 
that the size of the average loan per member was only Ks. 10.5 
and that of the 10.000 societies which borrowed, nearly 6,500 are 
new societies and of the 2 lakhs of members brought under the 
scheme as may as 16 lakhs were new members and the rest old 
members most of whom had no previous dues. I understand that 
you propose to request your Government to provide the Provin- 
cial Bank witha cash credit of Rs. 60 to 100 lakhs during the 
next few years for financing on the same lines the existing 
societies and societies to be formed In a very interesting memo- 
randum which my esteemed friend and your ex-Finance Minister, 
Mr. Naliniranjan Sarkar, prepared anda copy of which he had 
the courtesy to furnisn to me, he suggested to the Bengal Govern- 
ment the desirability of raising sufficient money by way of loan 
for providing long and short term credit to agriculturists. In that 
memorandum he expressed the view that for advancing short 
term loans co-operative societies were the best agency. So you | 
may feel assured that your scheme of future short term finance 
will not receive a setback. This scheme will help to remove to 
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some extent the present stagnation in the co-operative rural 
credit and will put fresh life and vigour into the movement as ® 
whole. I wish all success to the scheme. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


I hope you will pardon me for devoting practically the 
whole of my address to the rehabilitation of the co-operative 
credit movement. But that is the problem of the movement 
and in my attempt to understand it, I had little time left to think 
of your other activities, though you have many such to your 
credit. I would particularly have liked to deal with your urban 
credit. I would particularly bave liked to deal with your urban 
credit societies, milk supply societies and sale societies Iam 
glad to find that these organisations are showing satisfactory 
progress and holding out great promise ofa bright future. I 
would have also liked to deal with the activities of the Bengal 
’ Co-operative Alliance, the premier non-official co-operative orga- 
nisation of the province, whichis the accredited exponent of 
non-official co-operative opinion of Bengal. But I cannot omit 
tO SRY & few words on your Co-operative Training Institute. 
Last time, when I visited your ci had an opportunity of 
paying a visit to your Institute and was greatly impressed with 
the earnestness, both of the teachers as well as the students. 
They seem to be imbued with the true spirit of co-operators. 
I also read with pleasure a report on the working of the Institute. 
The record of the progress of training and results is indeed very 
encouraging. (Tt is hardly necessary for me to impress upon. you 
the place of co-operative education and training in the movement 
and how largely the success of the movement lies on the propaga- 
tion of correct co-operative ideals and the inculcation of co-oper- 
ative virtues amongst our members) You have begun well in so 
shaping your syllabus of studies as to not only remove the defici- 
encies found elsewhere, but also to provide the necessary socio- 
economic background for the studies in the Institute and to 
acquaint the recruit with the différent aspects of village life in 
which improvement may be effected by the co-operative effort of 
villagers, aided by all the departments of the Government. There 
are however certain questions connected with co-operative educa- 
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tion which are not so far tackled on a comprehensive basis in any 
proyince. Į shall propound for your consideration a few questions, 
for which in my opinion, definite answers should sooner or later 
be found : (1) Whether the department of co- operation should be 
still saddled with the task of training its own employees, not to 
speak of the employees of the co-operative societies and of educating 
the masses of the members of the societies ? (2) Whether it is not 
necessary to demarcate more clearly the field of co-operative 
training of employees from that of co-operative education of the 
masses and the public, who require a blend of propaganda and 
instruction in a very attractive form ? (3) Whether it would be 
better to recruit the permanent teaching staff of any training 
institution from among the members of the departments of co. 
operation and agriculture or independent persons with academic 
qualifications and practical knowledge of the working of societies 
though there nead be no objection to indent upon either for occa- 
sional lectures ? (4) Whether it is necessary for the movement to 
have complete control of all grades of co-operative education, inclu- 
ding the highest invo'ving co-operative economic research or whether 
certain higher stages of co-operative education may be entrusted to 
the Universities who may be aided by endowments, if only to get 
an objective estimate of the working of the movement ; and finally 
(5) the best method of eventually finding regular and edequate 
funds within the movement for building up & permanent edifice 
of co operative education. The aim of ‘co-operative education 
should be to produee co-operators whose daily activities are perva- 
ded by that idealism and ideology associated with co-operation 
and behind whose work there. is not merely the stimulus of the 
coin but of that exalted--sense of poe which ought to animate 
and i inspire the co-operator, for 


“Thou must be true thyself 
If thou the truth would’st teach, 
Thy soul must overflow, if thou - 
Another soul would reach.” 


ECONOMIG PLANNING, RURAL DEVELOPMENT AND. 
CO- OPERATION 

There has of late been certain amount of activity both-in 

regard to economic planning and rural development; This is net 

the eccasion ta give an account of these activities, But it must 


~. 
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be noted with satisfaction that responsible Provincial Governments 
installed in the provinces under the provisions of the New Consti- 
tution Act, have been evincing keen interest in schemes of rural 
development, and a new faith in the potentialities of co-operation 
and allied socio-economic movements as instruments at their 


disposal for the economic rehabilitation of the people éhtrustéd to 
their care. Measures for the promotion of swadeshi, devélopment 


of cottage industries and agriculture, crealion of rural leadership, 
liquidatién’ of illiteracy and promotion of adult éducation now 
occupy än important place in the rural programmes Of the Pro- 
vincial Govertiments. In the legislative sphere, the Provincial 


Gévernments have given proof of their earnestness to bring about 
an economic betterment of the peasants and workers mainly in 


two dirdctions. Many provinces passed legislation for relief of 
agricultural indebtedness and regulation of moneylending. Sofie 
provinces have revised their laws of tenure so as to effect & titich 
neéded improvement in the conditions of tenancy prevailiig in 
tlidge provinces, While relief of past indebtedness and 
rediiction of rates of interest on: future borrowing will create 
latger margin out of the agriculturist’s income to enable him 
to improve his standard of life and etihance his capacity for 
better’ produstion, immunity from eviction and freedom from 
rackrenting will enhance the economic value of the holding and 
make it a more coveted bankable asset. 


In the field of reform of land tenure, Bengal bids fair to give 
the right lead to the rest of India. The report of the Bengal 
Land Revenue Commission seems to be one of far-reaching import: 
ance, Madras is moving on somewhat similar lines, and there is 
much that is common between the reports of the Bengal Land 
Revenue Commission and the Madras Estates Land Act Gom- 


mittee. Bengal, which is the first province in-which the British 
have planted the permanently settled zamindari system, will 


probably be the first to eliminate all intermediate interests in the 
land between the State and the actual tillers. While the Bengal 
Land Revenue Commission have recommended the purchasé of 
zamindaris by payment of adequate compensation, the ex-Premier 
of the Madras Congress Government advocated the view that 
zamindars were merely rent collectors without any claim to owner 
ship, having obtained their title from the East India Company, 
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„which had no land to alienate. S, we may soon expect to find 
revolutionary changes in the system of landholding in this country. 
We as co-operators must watch with keen interest these develop- 
ments and make our own contribution, and carefully assess their 
reaction on the economic life of the rural masses who should be 
brought more and more closely into touch with the co-operative 
movement, 


But without in any way trying to belittle the work of the 
Ministries, I must say that measures so far actually adopted have 
not resulted in bringing about any real substantial improvement 
in the vitality of the rural masses. Thereisno doubt that these 
measures will soon be modified and improved so as to achieve that 
object. There must be planning even in regard to legislation. 
Acute economic maladies, like physical maladies, no doubt, 
require drastic treatment of an emergent nature. But other 
measures will be necessary to preserve the vitality of the patient 
during periods of convalescence so as to prevent relapse. 8till 
other kinds of measures are necessary to create continued healthy 
surroundings in which the masses will be immune from such 
maladies. Tc adopt the language of Doctors, we want measures 
which are not only of a therapeutic but of prophylactic and 
hygienic character as well. 


Before I pass on, it may not be out of place to saya few 
words about the schemes of economic planning which are so much 
in the air. Those who denounce capitalistic economy seem to 
favour its replacement by State ownership and management. 
The potentialities of co-operativs ownership and management 
do not seem to attract any attention. Though both state owner- 
ship and co-operative ownership are distant ideals at present, I, 
as a co-operator, will be failing in my duty if I do not avow my 
own faith on this occasion in Co-operation asa better alternative 
to Socialism. lam a believer in planning and planning necessarily 
involves control. But I am nota believer in the theory that 
State ownership and management will necessarily result in 
economy and efficiency or in the harmonious adjustment of the 
various interests involved in production and distribution of 
goods for human consumption. I believe in co-operative owner- 
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ship and management. It alone can bring economic justice. 
There can be no economic justice in a transaction in which 
there is profit and there can be no political peace without / 
economic justice. Co-operation is both an economic system and 
away of life. Itherefore hope and trust that in discussing 
schemes of economic planning, the potentialities of non-profit co- 
operative economy will be carefully considered. Whatever may 
be said about large-scale industries, I have no hesitation in 
thinking that in the sphere of small-scale industries and cottage 
industries, Organisation on @ co-operative basis is likely to yield 
better and more lasting results. 


In the wider field of economic planning it must be remem- 
bered that the Provincial Governments under the Constitition 
Act of 1935 can influence national economic policies or control 
the economic destinies of the people only to a very limited 
extent. Their limitations are many. The all-pervading character 
of the Central Government’s control over our fiscal, commercial, 
industrial, currency and exchange policies determines to a large 
extent the general improvement in the social and economic 
condition of the masses, the betterment of their standard of 
living and increase in the national income. Unless there is 
absolute identity of economic interests between the Central 
Government and the people, genuine economic planning in the 
interests of the people is impossible. 


CONCLUSION 


Before I conclude I would like to stress on the need to 
eschew from our movement all tendencies which make for its 
disruption. In the view of European co-operators political and 
religious neutrality isan essential attribute of the movement. 
We in India must similarly proclaim that Co-operation |.nows 
no distinction of caste; creed or community. The roots of the 
tender plant of co operation in India will be destroyed if the 
virus of communalism or class antagonism is allowed to invade 
the movement. We cannot therefore take too much care to 
prevent considerations other than those of business efficiency 
and qualifications having any sway in the management of non- 
official organisations. As a thoughtful writer on co-operation 
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puts it, “difficulty about compacts does not lie in making them, 
though that is often difficult enough, but in keeping thêm alive 
and fruitful after they are made.” Communal of secturiat 
quarrel -is violently -opposed to'the religion of co-operative com: 
pact. I therefore appeal to youto take prompt and affective 
steps to arrest this tendency wherever and whenéver you find 
it, -and “instal Co-operation in the temple of Akbars dream — 


“A Temple, neither Pagod, Mosque nor Church | 
But loftier, simpler, always open-dooi’d 

To every breath from heaven, anc Truth and Peace _ 
And Love and Justice came and dwelt therein.” 


l Proceedings of the Conference 


The Bengal Provincial Co-operative Confeténcë was held ‘oti 
the 80th March, 1940, at 11 A, M, at the Town Hall, Calcutta. 
About one thousatid delegates representing Central, Urban, Rural 
and other class of societies participated in the Conferénce. Besidés 
many distinguished visitors wére present. 


His Excellency was received at the gate by the Hon’ble 
Chief Minister, Hon’ble Mr. M. B. Mullick, Khan Bahadur Maulvi 
A. M. Arshad Ali, Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Bengal and 
members of the Reception Committee. After introduction of the 
members of the Reception Committee to His Excellency he was 
led to the Dias. His Excellency and the Hon’ble Mr, V. Ramadas 
Pantulu, President of the conference were garlanded on- behalf of 
the co-operators of the Province by Mr. W. Zaman, Secretary of 
the Conference. Mr. W. C. Wordsworth, M. L. A. of the “States- 
man”, Chairman of the Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank and 
also Chairman of the Reception Committee of the Conference wel- 
comed His Excellency the Governor of Bengal and the delegates 
of the Conference in a neat speech, and requested His Excellency 
to declare the Conference open. 


His Excellency Sir John Arthur Herbert, Governor of Bengal 
in déclaring the Conference open delivered a very eticourdgirg 
speech, After the speech of His Excellency, the Hon’ble Mr. M. 
B. Mullick, Minister-in-Charge of Co-operative Credit & Rural 





Hon. Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ, THE PREMIER OF BENGAL 
who praised the Co-operators for their unstinted labour 
at the Annual Co-operative Brotherhood Dinner. 
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Indebtedness Department to the Government of Bengal dwelt 
on the various activities of the Co-operative Department and the 
measures the “Government of Bengal has taken so far for the 
furtherence of the co-operative movement in the province. 

_ After the speech of the Hon'ble Mr, Mullick,- Mr. Sanat 
Kumar Chatterjee a delegate from the Bengal Provincial Co-opera- 
tive Bank formally proposed Hon’ble Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu to 
the Chair, which was seconded by Khan Bahadur Maulvi A. F- M. 
_ Abdur Rahman M. L. A. representative of the Bengal co-operative 
Insurance Society, The Hon'ble Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu then 
delivered his presidential address But owing to his indisposition 
he requested Mr. W, Zaman to read out bis address. Mr. W. 
Zaman then read out the remaining portion of the presidential 
address. 


After the close of the presidential address Rai Bahadur N.N. 
Mukherjee, President o' the Bengal Co-operative Alliance offered 
thanks to His Excellency the Governor of Bengal for the personal 
interest His Excellency had been taking forthe movement. He 
then thanked Mr. V Ramadas Pantulu for coming over to Bengal 
from the distant place of Madras to guide the deliberations of the 
Conference in spite of his failing health and old age. His 
Excellency then left the conference amidst loud cheers. 


‘Mr. Pantulu then requested Khan Bahadur Maulvi A. M. 
Arshad Ali, Registrar of Co-operative societies, Bengal, to take the 
Chair and conduct the procopumga of the Conference. 


The following resolutions were moved and duly seconded 
and were passed by the Conference. 


~ Resolutions 


1. In view of the fact that serious contraction of credit isin evidence 
in the countryside dne to the enactment of the Bengal Agricultural Debtors’ 
Actand the Bengal Money-Lenders’ Act and that as a consequence agri- 
culturists have to part with their lands in order to get financial accommodation 
and are rapidly turning into landless labourers, this conference recommends 
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tothe Government to supply credit facilities to the co-operative societies 
immediately in a greater degree to enable the formation of a larger number 
of crop loan societies. 


2, In view of the difficulty that is being experienced by almost all the 
central banks to promptly refund matured deposits and loans on account of 
the depletion of the repaying capacity of the members of the village societies 
and also in view of their inability to attract fresh deposits from the investing 
public, this conference urges on the Government to immediately accept and 
give effect to the scheme submitted by the Registrar for the rehabilitation 
of the co-operative movement by the floatation of Government Guaranteed 
Debentures. l l 


3. In view of the fact that no amelioration of the economic 
condition of the agriculturists is possible without proper arrangement for the 
marketing of their produce, this conference recommends that immediate steps 
be taken for organisation of co-operative marketing sccieties and the Govern- 
ment provide for the finance and cost of management of such societies and 
expert staff during the first five years of their existence. 


4. In view of the fact that the co-operative Multi-purpose Societies are 
in direct touch with the agriculturists and are catering to all their needs and 
also because Co-operation provides for the most simple and cheapest form of 
rural organisation, this conference recommends that all rural reconstruction 
work be done through co-operative organisations especially through co-operative 
Multi-purpose Societies, as has been decided by the Punjab and Bombay 
Governments and urges Government to provide for cost of management of 
these societies for three years. 


5s. In view of the large expansion of the movement this conference 
recommends that adequate staff be proved by Government for Supervision and 
control of new societies. 


6. As the amendment of section 60 of the Civil procedure Code by 
which a debtor’s pay less than Rs. 100 is unattachable is affecting adversely 
the Interest of most of the societies and causing hardship to men of small 
salary who are not Considered eligible for loans, it is resolved that the said 
section be amended so as to make salary below Rs. 30 only as unattachable. 


7. Resolved that better provision be made for financing the urban 
societies either by grant of loans or cash credit as may be necessary from the 
Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank Limited, 


: 8, In view of the desirability of pooling together all the surplus funds 
inthe movement for strengthening the finencial position of the movement as a 
whole this conference requests that surplus finds of the co-operative societies 
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be deposited in the apex bank -the Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank, Ltd., 
and that in the event of the urban banks doing so the Provincial Bank will 
consider for their representation in its committee of management. 


o Q In order to bring about an uniformity in the administration of the 
central banks and to improve the efficiency of the administration, this confer- 
ence recommends that the supervisors of central banks be brought under 
a common service under the control of the Bengal Co-operative Alliance. 


to. In view of the urgency of a Co-operative House in Calcutta for 
accommodating the Bengal Co-operative Alliance Office and Press, the Co- 
operative Library and Reading Room, the Co-operative Training Institute, 
a Museum of Co-operative Agricultural and Industrial Products anda Lecture 
Hall. fot Co-operative Conferences and Meetings, it is resolved that action 
be taken immediately to erect a suitable Co-operative Hall (Samabay-Bhaban) 
with voluntary subscriptions fiom societies and grant from Government and 
for this purpose a Committee with the following gentlemen be formed with 
power to co-opt i= 


(1): Mr. W. C. Wordsworth 
(2) Khan Bahadur Maulvi A. M. Arshad Ali 
(3) Mr. S. K. Chatterjee 
(4) Khan Bahadur Maulvi A. F. M. Abdur Rahman 
(5) Khan Sahib Maulvi Ashruff Hossain of Jamalpur 
(6) Rai Bahadur S. Sinha : 
(7) Khan Sahib Maulvi Nurul Amin 
(8) Mr, P. C. Bhattacharyya 
(9) 4, W. Zaman - 
(10) ,, Salen Ghosh 
(11) Khan Sahib Maulvi Md. Afzal 
(12) Mr. Sudhansu B. Majumdar 
(13). , S. A. Salim 
(14) Maulvi Khandker Shamsuddin Ahmed 
(15) Mr. R. N. Mazumdar 
(16) Rai Bahadur N. N. Mukherjee 
(17) Khan Sahib Maulvi Syed Sultan Ali 
(18) Mr. N. K. Guha Roy 
(19) 5, J. N. Banerji 
(20) ,, Suresh R. Chatterjee 
(21) Maulvi Md, Aminul Hug 
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tr. Resolved that all co-operative workers should patronise Co-operative 
Insurance Society and use co-operative products as far as possible. 


12, This conference is of opinion that the Bengal Co-operative Societies 
Bill as it has emerged from the Select Committee should be enacted into law 
as early as possible. 


13. This conference puts on record its sense of appreciation at the 
action Of the Government in accommodating the co-operative movement with 
funds amounting to Rs. 13 lakhs for financing the crop loan societies during 
the year 1939—40. 


14. This conference express gratefulness to the Government of Bengal 
for having excluded the co-operative societies from the operation of the Bengal 
Money-Lenders’ Act. 


15. Resolved that in view of calculation made by the Director of Public 
Health, Bengal, that economic loss of Bengal amounts to several crores of 
rupees on account of malatia, this conference recommends to the members of 
the co-operative societies throughout the Province to organise co-operative 
anti-malaria societies under the guidance. of the Central Co-operative Anti- 
malaria Society and requests the Government to make suitable grants to the 
Central Co-operative Anti-malaria Society foi the purpose of organising and 
guiding such societies. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


Extension of the service of the Registrar 


The Government of Bengal is to be congratulated on their 
wise decision in extending the service of the present Registrar, 
Khan Eahadur A. M. Arshad Ali, who was due to retire on the 
16th April last, till the close of the current year. Khan 
Bahadur’s service will be valuable in piloting the Bengal Co- 
operative Societies Bill, which is expected to be placed before 
the Legislature at the next July session. Though we appreciate 
this action of the Ministry yet we would have been more glad, if, 
by this time, action on the scheme of ‘rehabilitation of the Co- 
operatie movement in Bengal, put forward by the present 
Registrar, were taken and sufficient time to give effect to the 
scheme were given to him. 


Crop Loan 


It is gratifying to note that the Bengal Government has 
just sanctioned financial accommodation to the Bengal Provincial 
Co-operative Bank in the form of loan of Rs. 69 lakhs at 3} per 
cent for providing short-term crop loan to members cf rural 
societies, In the previous year this amount was 13°5 Lahhs. 
The increased grant, this year, will be hailed with gratitude by 
the co-operators of the province. 


The Bengal Provincial Co-operative Conference 


..The Bengal Provincial Co-operative Conference was held 
on the 80th March in Calcutta under the presidentship of 
the distinguished co-operator the Hon’ble Mr. V. Ramadas 
Pantulu, President of the All-India Co-operative Institutes’ 
Associetion. 


‘The opening of the Conference by His Excellency the 
Governor of Bengal greatly enhanced its importance, all the 
more 83 His Excellency is a true co-operator in the real sense 


? 
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of the term His Excellency’s personal acquaintance with the 
Late Sir Horace Plunket, his first-hand knowledge of the great 
co-operative development of Denmark and his long twenty-one 
years’ experience of the British Co-operative movement imbubed 
him with the Co-operative spirit, which will, no doubt, provide 
immense benefits to the movement of this country. 


Mr. W. C. WORDSWORTH, Chairman of the Bengal 
Provincial Co-operative Bank in his speech as Chairman ‘of the 
Reception Committee, drew attention of the co-opérators tothe 
salient features in the recent working of the movemenf.. ‘Ii 
his opinion the two chief problems that are now confronting the 
movement in Bengal, he firstly in devising means for warding. 
off the present deadlock which -has paralysed majority of the- 
Central Banks and secondly in finding a way for providing sgri- 
cultural credit which has almost dried up in rural areas.. These 
problems, in our opinion; are undoubtedly very urgent and demand 
immediate solution. Various legislative measures for the im- 
provement of the poor economic condition of the rural popula- 
tion have been adopted by the Government but these were 
more or less of a spasmodic nature. A well-conceived plan for 
the promotion of economic interest of the rural mass is urgently- 
needed. 


HIS EXCELLENCY SIR JOHN ARTHUR HERBERT 
came to this Province only a short time ago; but during this 
period he has been impressed to notice the important 
part which the movement plays in the rural life of Bengal. He 
_commended the present policy of confining the activities of agri- 
cultural credit societies and Central Banks to short-term loans 
and leaving the Land Mortgage Banks to deal with long-term 
loans. His Excellency emphasised the fact that “the provision 
of credit facilities alone would not solve the problems which. 
face the cultivators. The provision of credit facilities must be” 
followed up by the provision of facilities to further the general’. 
economic welfare of the unit concerned.” Eis Excellency said, 
“Tf the movement is to be based upon secure foundations, which — 
will be strong enough to bear the strain to expansion we. must © 
be realists, preparéd to seek defects.so as to remedy them, deve- ` 
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loping schemes - on ‘goutid: lines- sò that ‘the interests ‘of all con- 
cerned ‘are assured: We must also. ‘be prepared, like any other 
businessman, to face : reverses. As’ ‘its name’ implies, the movement 
entails real and genuine ' -60- operation between ° various interests 
and individuals to the benefit. of the whole community ” We 
are in whole-hearted . -agreement with the advice of ‘His 
Excellency. : i i 


fp THE - HON’BLE MR. M B. MULUICK, Meer 
in-charge of Co- -operative Credit and Rural Indebtedness Depart- 
ment, reviewed the various attempts of the Co operative Depart- 
ment during and after-the depression periods. The action taken by 
the Department were no doubt necessary in the prevailing circum- 
stances. --But im order to successfully carry out the financial prog-. 
ramme as enumerated by the Hon’ble Minister,continuous inflow of 
dutside capital will be necessary in the movement. But'capital from 
Investing public has become shy in rural, as well ‘as in ‘the urban 
areas, due to the failure of: the borrowing banks to -meet their 
obligations to the creditors. . Unless immediate steps are’ taken 
for restoring the shaken ,confidence of ‘the investing public -the: 
influx- of outside capital is bound to cease, with disastrous 
consequence to the movement. 


The enactment of the Bengal Co-operative Societies Bull 
will no doubt go a long ` way in solving the difficulties that are’ 
confronting efficient working of the movement. The bill, as it 
emerged out of the Select Committee, appears to be too stringent: 
in some of its clauses which require modifications. We will 
deal. with the subject i in our future i Issue. 


The President: of the Conference, the HON’BLE MR. V- 
RAMADAS PANTULU; has made masterly analysis of the. 
situation through which the movement .is now passing. In. 
suggesting remédial measures for resuscitating Agricultural 
Credit movement, Mr. Pantulu dealt with the three:main limbs of’ 
the movement—the Provincial Bank, Central Banks and Primary 
Societies, separately. In‘his opinion -the present financial policy 
pursued by the Bengal Provincial Bank has removed the stagna- 
tion that set in‘ the agricultural credit movement to a great extent.” 
This policy ` lies in accepting short-term : deposits “af ‘rates of: 
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interest as low as possible and of providing short-term crop loans 
to Central Banks at 5 per cent in order to enable them to pass on 
the money to agriculturists through villdge societies for the 
purpose of enabling the agriculturists to produce seasonal crops. 
We fully endorse the view of the Hon’ble Mr. Pantulu that the 
Provincial Bank will have to play a very important part in the 
rehabilitation of the movement and that it should adhere to 
sound rules of banking and credit and should not bring down its 
lending rates mol the proper economic level and mengin: of 
safety. 


The present position of the Central Banks, as surveyed by 
the Registrar, reveals that the principal outstandingsfrom members 
of rural societies amounting to about Rs. 360 lakhs, not more 
than roughly Rs.249 lakhs are recoverable. The agricultural credit 
societies in their turn can repay to the Central Banks, out of 
the sum of about Rs. 811 lakhs due, not more than Rs. 248 lakhs, 
This position presents gloomy outlook. Mr. Pantulu suggested 
for scaling down debts of the members according to their repay- 
ing capacity after careful examination of individual case. The 
Registrar some time ago submitted similar proposal to the 
Government and suggested for floating debentures to the extent 
of actually realisable assets of the Central Banks, to meet the 
demands of the creditors. Mr. Pantulu hoped thatthe Govern- 
ment of Bengal would take prompt action. He also referred to 
the recommendation of the Thirteenth Conference of Kegistrar 
`- in this behalf. 


Regarding future organisation of primary societies Mr. 
Pantulu’s suggestion was that new societies should be formed 
with a larger area of operation and on limited liability basis and” 
that their function would be besides credit—supply of .improved 
seeds, manure, implements, joint purchase on indent system and 
joint sale of produce, 


Malti-purpose societies on` the lines suggested by Mr. 
Pantulu have been organised in some places. Such societies are 
functioning in the Provinces of the Punjab and Bombay. We. 
are watching with interest their developments. 
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If this type of societies prove successful, it will be a 
distinct step forward in the Co-operative movement in India. 


The Annual Co-operative Brotherhood Dinner 


The second Annual Co operative Brotherhood Dinner was held 
at the Town Hall, Calcutta, on the night of the 30th March. Over 
one thousand delegates and guests were present. The Hon’ble 
Mr. M. B. Mullick proposed the toast of the Premier Mr. 
A. K. Fazlul Huque, who was the chief guest. The premier in 
course of a neat speech praised the work of the co-operators, who 
by their unstinted labour had brought relief to many villages in 
distress The public, he said, did not fully realise the hard and 
unselfish work which the workers of the Co operative move- 
ment did. The public should give them full sympathy and 
encouragement. They worked not for any personal gain, but 
for love of their work, bringing happiness to the poor, 


The movement, declared the premier, was the means of 
saving the rural peasantry. It was the societies alone who had 
come forward to help the villagers in distress. So far as the 
Government is concerned he said, “we will do our best to help 
Bengal in this way. I shall spare no pains to induce my 
colleagues to advance funds to the Provincial Bank to enable 
them to bring prosperity to the people. Our grateful thanks are 
due to you (the delegates) for carrying on this noble work which 
you are doing so faithfully.” 


Just a few days after this announcement the Bengal 
Cabinet sanctioned loan of Rs. 60 lakhs to the Bengal Provincial 
Co-operative Bank, at 38; per cent. We have already commented 
on this fact, 


Later in the evening sa Co-operative drama entitled 
“Krishan” or “The Peasant” specially written for the occasion 
“by Mr. Manmatha Ray, was successfully staged before the 
Hon’ble Ministers and guests. l 
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INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATION IN CHINA 


ITS PROGRESS AND NEEDS 
By 


Proressor J. B. TAYLER, 


Educational Adviser, Chinese Industrial Co-operatives 


tis with a real sense of loss that those members of 
Chinese Industrial Co-operatives who knew him 


have heard of the death of Henry J. May. His enthusiasm 
for C. I. C. and his strong moral support were a great en- 
couragement. Vivid memories still remain of discussions 
with him during my last two or three days in England 
at the end of April, 1988, when C. I. C. was only a project 
awaiting realisation. Mr. May took up the proposal, as 
it was then shaping itself, with great warmth. It was his 
hope that the International Movement, with ifs accumu- 
lated experience, its expert personnel and its great finacial 
strength, might find ways of assisting the new venture 
in China to meet the admitted difficulties of the task it 
was setting itself, At that time my thought was only 
of laying the situation before the committees of the I. C. A, 
but Mr. May was eager to enlist the interest of the large 


numbers of influential co-operators reached through the 
Review, 
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Great things have been accomplished in the year 
and a half since C., I, C. began its work, and it has 
established a strong claim to the attention of the Move- 
ment, Lines of development and conditions of success 
are becoming clearer and therefore, also, the forms of 
international collaboration which would do most to 
strengthen this new development. The first stage of the 
work was one in which effort was necessarily concentrated 
on bringing together groups of workers willing to put 
themselves under C, I. C, direction and supplying them 
with equipment and working capital to undertake urgently 
needed production. That stage has ‘now given place to 
a second in which more is to be gained, outside guerrilla 
areas and war zones, by improving and enlarging existing 
undertakings than in starting new ventures, except in so 
far as the latter are necessary to the process of consolida- 
tion. 


C. I, C. has attained toa production of $3 millions 
monthly, carried on by more than 1,200 Societies. These, 
owing to the exigencies of the war-time situation,. are 
situated in fourteen different provinces, but there are local 
concentrations in some areas which give promise of be- 
coming foci of permanent co-operative development, It 
is true that a freat deal of fundamental education has yet 
to be given, and that some Societies meeting temporary 
needs will have to be re-organised at the end of the war, 
but it is precisely to these necessities that- the 
attention of many of the staff is now being given. Well- 
known and experienced. co-operators who have assisted the 
Co-operative Movement in China have been impressed 
with the earnestness and devotion of many of the organisers 
they have met, and with the strong co-operative loyalty 
of the Chinese villager, C. I.O. can fairly claim that its 


* Chinese dollar approximately 3d. E 
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staff is by no means inferior to that of any other Co-opera- 
tive Organisation in China, and that its present policies 
offer reasonable hope of creating the nucleus of a genuine 
movement. The simplest way of illustrating its policies 
is to refer briefly to one of the more advanced centres, 


' At one local branch, then, there are 60 Societies, 
which have formed a Union. The latter was encouraged 
to interest itself at the beginning of 1939 in the formation 
of a Supply and Marketing Department which was establi- 
shed under a Joint Commiltee, composed of representatives 
of both the Union and the local Staff of C. I. C. The 
Department purchases supplies of raw materials for the 
societies, and when desired, markets their finished goods. 
At the end of the 1989 the net profit available for distri- 
bution was $88,451 on a trade of a little over $11 million. 


The Joint Committee is justified, not only because 
C. I. C. leadership cannot be dispensed with at this stage, 
but because it is upon just such an organisation that 
responsibility will in future develope, and into which C I.C. 
will itself, we hope, be absorbed as the Societies grow in 
strength and experience, The future Federation of 
Industrial Societies will almost certainly have to maintain 
a staff of engineers and specialists to advise the Societies 
on technical matters and undertake research and experi- 
mention on their behalf. Meanwhile it is planned that 
such departments should become unifying factors in their 
respective areas by (a) forging business links with the 
Farmers’ Societies through purchasing raw materials from 
them, and (b) by filling orders from their own, and 
possibly other, Societies for the domestic needs of their 
members, Itis hoped that the experience thus gained 
will facilitate the subsequent formation Consumers’ Socie- 
ties that will also join the Unions and so complete the 
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co-operative circle. Steps are now being discussed for 
mutual trade between these marketing departments, 


Another Joint Committee is at present discussing 
the best means of organising and conducting a Savings 
and Loan Society in which the co-operafors in the same 
centre as a supplement to building up their own capital 
in their Industrial Societies, can provide for personal and 
family needs. No less significantly the Union is taking 
responsibility for educational work and expenditures for 
the “common good” of the local co-operators. In China, 
co-operative law decrees that 5 per cent (a reduction 
from a previous 10 per cent) of profits must be devoted 
toa Common Good Fund. Our Societies have adhered 
to the larger amount and have decided to pool half of 
their respective sums under the Union for larger schemes 
for education and welfare, using the other half, each for 
ils own members, 


Education is, indeed, being more and more recog- 
nised as the cornerstone of the Movement, the key to 
to larger success... Adapting Sir Horace Plunkett’s saying, 
which applied to ‘agriculture, we are describing industrial 
co-operation as embracing Better Industry, Better Busi 
ness and Better Living, What an immense educational 
effort is involved in such an enterprise can only be visua- 
lised by those who can transport themselves in thought 
to the far interior of China, and imagine the many-sided 
process required to peen ‘this purpose. However 
much we might wish to—which wedo not—we cannot 
defer measures for Better Living to a more convenient fu- 
ture, since workers from the big cities “down river” nowlive 
and work among the hitherto isolated inhabitants of our 
mountain fastness ( which rise to the eaves of the “Roof 
of the World” ) and highly trained men and women, edu- 
cated in America and Europe, seek to serve them both, 
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Fortunately special funds administered by Women’s 
Work Departments help to meet some of the more urgent 
of these wants, and the continuation of the services for 
refugee women, neglected and orphan children and others 
—all steps towards final co-operative membership—may be 
specially commended to the sympathetic attention of Co. 
operative Women’s Guilds. 


The educational provisions directly essential to the . 
establishment of the Movement are sufficiently varied. 
Evening classes in Co-operation and citizenship; in account- 
ing and business ; in literacy and in science and techno- 

logy are indispensable, China is trying to adopt industrial 
techniques based on science before the fundamental 
concepts and attitudes of science have reached the 
common people ; and the Co-operative Movement is being - 
introduced before there is compulsory elementary educa- ` 
tion or general literacy. Special care must, therefore, be. 
exercised in the training of juvenile co-operators both in 
the workshop and in evening classes, while for children 
in their earlier “teens” there should be pre-industrial 
schools dividing their time, almost equally, between . the 
three main subjects—manual skill, science, literary and 
social education—and emphasising group rather than 
individual activities. Wherever possible C. I. E. is seeking 
the collaboration of educational institutions, and not least 
of those conducted by Western Christian Missions, which 
are showing an increasing appreciation of the ethical and 
spiritual values of the co-operative principle. 

But only a fraction of our needs can be met in 
reliance upon others. “Co-operation gives to education a- 
new character, for it demands as a necessary qualification”. 
(Dr. William King) May we not look to the great Move- 
ments of the West for a portion of the help we need ? Out 
of their poverty some of our Societies, through the Common 
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Good Fund, are giving amounts to education which, in 
relation to earnings and resources, it would be difficult to 
match elsewhere. 


This programme of education for co-operators, 
imposing as it is, is however, but half the story. C. I. C, 
must train its own staff. At first men were taken who had 
already gained some experience in agricultural co-opera- 
tion or who, without such administrative experience were 
sympathetic and knew accounting or some branch of 
industry, Now each of our five regions has been forced to 
bring in large numbers of young men and women without 
previous experience. In most cases a course of ten to 
twelve weeks preliminary training has been given but 
= this is recognised as merely an introduction. Continuation 
courses of reading, with weekly discussions, ateach branch, 
under the best available leadership, have been planned, 
and a certain amount of literature already put into circula- 
tion in Chinese. Very little suitable material exists in 
Cainese and a large programme lies ahead of us. Indeed 
all of us, from the heads of departments, chief engineers, 
and educational advisers, down to humblest office and 
field workers, are having to learn our jobs by self and 
mutual education, Is it surprising that we covet help 
from the experienced personnel of the West ? 


Two further factors call for mention. The immense 
difficulties of transport, and the necessary absorption of 
all the major engineering resources of the interior for 
military purposes, render it impossible to secure much 
desirable equipment, The situation, both within C. I, C. 
and outside, is gradually improving ; but for the duration 
of the war we shall be dependent upon imports for parts 
of machinary which we -are unable to make ourselves. 
These we cannot secure unless we can obtain foreign. 
currency on terms that. will not call for payment from 
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China until after the war, and preferably fora period of 
a few years. It may be possible to arrange fora Government 
guarantee in respect of loans and advances for these pur- 
poses, but in any case C.I.C. would not ask of 
them except in connection with plans made by 
experts for developments which promised permanent 
success. The second factors arises at this point. 
C.J. C is obliged to organise its co-operatives in 
the first instance on a simple basis with at best 
but a small-scale power equipment. If, therefore, 
Co-operatives are to survive the great price fluctuations 
which must oecur when peace comes and competition 
with the large industrial centres is resumed, it becomes 
essential to have a programme forthe progressive improve- 
ment and rationalisation of our industries to be put in 
hand at once and accelerated as opportunity occurs. 


This is a very imperfect sketch -of our situation and 
of the consequent need to draw’on the co-operative ‘and 
technical experience of the well-established Movements 
of Europe and America, C. I. C, will use other means of 
presenting in detail plans and projects on which itis 
desired to get advice or help. Weare not unmindful ‘of 
the difficulties in the West, but we wish to feel that we 
are part of a World Movement alive to the needs of all its 
parts. To Professor Stuart’s statement at the Gloucester 
Congress in 1879—“Education is desirable for all man- 
kind ; it is life’s necessity for co-operators”—we would add 
that for Industrial Co-operation research and experimen- 
tation are also essential. If the Movement is -to live, must 
it not preserve something of the missionary zeal that 
marked its rise and of the indomitable spirit of the 
Pioneers, and find an outlet for these in the guidance and 
support of such gallant efforts as those now being made 
in the face of tremendous difficulties by C. I. C? E 


(From a note to the LC. A.) 


Health Co-operatives in Bengal. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE HEALTH SOCIETIES 
UNDER THE VISVA-BHARATI 
By 
Rar BAHADUR SUKUMAR CHATTERJEE, M A. M.B.E. 
Institute of Rural Reconstruction Srintketan. 


ndia with her huge population”, said the late Sir Daniel 

Hamilton at the Bengal Co-operative Conference, 1919, 
“might well be described as the minus quantity of the Empire- 
minus education, minus doctors and medicine, minns sanitation ; 
and in this year of scarcity, minus food, minus water, minus 
clothes, minus oil, and all else that m ke the wheel of life ran 
smoothly.” . 
Among the many problems relating to rural India, 
the problem of medical relief of the masses residing in the 
interior villages is one of supreme importance, which almost 
baffles solution. Allied to it, and equal in importance and 
equally difficult of solution, are the problems of health education 
of the ignorant masses and of the prevention of diseases. 


The importance of these problems has been recognised 
by the public as well as by the Central and Provincial 
Governments. Various methods have been adopted and 
experiments tried at different times and in different parts of 


India, but it cannot be said that the result has anywhere been, 


quite satisfactory. 


Let us take the case of our own province, Bengal. Without 
going into the history of medical relief in the province, we find 
that to-day the people in our villages are served mainly by 
dispensaries managed or subsidised by the local bodies, viz., 
the District Board and Union Boards. Some of these are 
assisted by the Government under the thana and village dis- 
pensary scheme. There is also a sprinkling of privately-owned 
dispensaries, with or without aid frem public funds. 


This arrangement cannot be regarded as satisfactory. 
In the first place, there isa limit to the ability of the state 


ane 
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or of local bodies to provide for the medical relief of the people. 
Secondly, those who are conversant with the actual working 
of these institutions will agree that, with the exception of a 
few persons actuated bya rare spirit of service and devotion 
to duty. there is a general tendency among the doctors to 
neglect the ordinary patients, to leave them to be treated by 
the compounder with “stock mixtures”, and to devote more 
attention to the substantial people in order to build up a 
lucrative practice. 


The medical officers in charge of the village dispensaries 
have no concern with preventive work. For this purpose, 
there is a separate department with the Director of Public 
Health at the top, a District Health Officer in charge of the 
work in each district and æ Sanitary Inspector in charge of 
each thana. When the department was reorganised on these 
lines, at the insistent demand of Dr. Bentley, the then Director 
of Public Health in. Bengal, great things were expected and 
it was hoped by many that the millennium was near at hand. 
But these expectations were not realised. The health education 
of the people continues to be sadly neglected, while the Sanitary 
Inspector has his hands quite full with the problems of big villages 
and “trade centres, the checking of adulteration of food, the 
control of epidemics, the collection of vital statistics, mela 
duties, not to speak of the maintenance of office records. and 
submission of periodical reports and returns. His actual 
contacts with the life of the people in his area are few and far 
between, and the place he occupies in the normal life of the 
villager is so small that, for all practical purposes, he does 
not exist. Of the private medical practitioners, the less said 
the better. They are concentrated in the towns and principal 
villages and few people in the country-side are rich enough to 
avail themselves of their services. 


What then is the remedy 9 How is the villager to 
gət proper medical advice during illness, to obtain reliable 
medicine at a reasonable cost without being served with the 
stock mixtures from .charitable dispensaries or fleeced by 
unscrupulous dealers? What should we consider to be a 
satisiactory arrangement for the organisation of preventive 
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measures and for the inculcation of those principles, which, 
aiming at the improvement of individual and collective health, 
play such an important part in tha civic life of the people ? 


State aid is necessary and is in fact essential. But 
it can never reach the individual and cannot be effective unless 
these individuals are eager to help themselves and are organised 
for that purpose. It is here that co-operation comes in, for 
it is only one step from organised, self-helf to co-operative effort. 


In different countries and in different spheres of the 
economic life of man, it has been demonstrated over and over 
again that, by united effort organised on co-operative method 
persons of limited means are able to secure for themselves 
the advantage which, individually, they could never hope 
to obtain. 


Ever since the Institute was establishéd at Sriniketan, 
the workers had found themselves up against the Disease 
Problem for which they were puzzled to find an effective 
solution. The area in which an experiment in intensive work 
was started was formerly very healthy and prosperous but had 
been devastated by malaria. Mr. L. K Elmbhirst, its first 
Director, attributed the decay of Birthum to the three M.s, 
Malaria,Monkeys and Mistrust, In narrating the reminiscences 
of the Institute during its early aays, both Gurudev and the 
late Mr. Andrews referred to the extremaly unhealthy conditions 
against which the first band of workers had to fight and which 
shattered the iron consitutions of many of them. 


The late Dr. Harry Timbers, who was attached to this 
Institute in its earlier stages, tried an experiment in charity. At 
the Benuri centre where he established himself, he used to give 
to the people of the surrounding villages not only free 
treatment and medicine but also free diet to those who were 
in need of it. It was found, however, that, notwithstanding 
what Shakespeare has said to the contrary, this charity did 
not bless the recipients. This was also the experience of our 
workers in other places, and, early in the history of the 
Institute, it was decided that, in solving the problems of rural 
life, outside charity should be reduced to the minimum and that 
effort should be directed to developing conditions favourable 
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to the growth of self-help and combined action on the part 
of the villagers themselves. 


Ai the same time, investigation of the problems of rural 
medical relief and prevention of diseases, soon made it apparent 
that the ordinary methods adopted for their solution by the 
Government and the local bodies were defective and in the 
long run, ineffective. Their attention was accordingly drawn 
to the methods adopted in other advanced countries and it was 
eventually found thit the health co-operatives in Yugoslavia ‘ 
were organised on a system which, with certain modifications, 
might ke tried in our country with a fair chance of success, 
In 198%, the first health society was organised on these lines y 
in the outskirts of the town of Bolpur, an important station 
on the Toop Line of the East Indian Railway, and a centre 
of inland trade. This was subsequently registered under the 
Co-operative Societies Act, 


The Bolpur-Bandgora Co-operative Health Society Ltd. 
has now completed the 8th year of its existence. With some 
outside assistance in the initial stages, it has now a membership 
of 190 and is entirely self-supporting. The last annual audit, 
conductad by a Government auditor, shows that it earned a profit 
of Rs. 834-4 in 1988-89. Through the generosity of a member 
of the femous Sinha family of Raipur (Lord Sinha’s family) and 
with a small assistance from Government, it has constructed a 
masonry building for the dispensary. - 


Encouraged by the success achieved at Bolpur, six _, 
societiec of a similar type were organised in course of four years 
from 1936 to 1989. The general scheme of these organisations, 
in broad outline, is given below: 

The society operates over an area of two to three miles 
radius from the centre. It is started when at least 100 subscri- 
bing members are enlisted. In order to be self-supporting, a 
membership of about 150 to 200 would be required, but it is 
expected that, if it functions properly, people who hesitated in the 
beginning, would gradually be convinced of its benefit and join in. 

These members are required to pay an annual subscrip- s” 
tion of Re. 3/- or Rs. 4/- per family. In return for this subscrip- 
tion, the members are entitled to free medical advice at the 
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dispensary, and to obtain the services of the Medical Officer at 
their homes at the concessional rates of four annas per Visit 
during day and eight annas during night. It may be mentioned, 
in passing, that the minimum rate for the visits of doctors 
of the the type employed by the societies, in Beugal, is Re. 1/- 
in the immediate vicinity of their place of rasidence, while for- 
seeing patients at a distance a higher fee, together with the 
actual cost of conveyance is charged. 


With the amount raised by this annual subscription, the 
society is able to employ as whola-time medical officer. These 
are ordinarily passed students of recognised medical schools, 
holding diplomas granted by the State Medical Faculty of the 
province. i 

At the outset, the villagers are required to provide a 
suitable room for locating the dispensary and a house for the 
doctor to live in. Thanks to the gradual migration of the 
leading people from the villages to the towns and cities, if is 
not difficult to obtain such accommodation at the central village 
of the area of operation, generally free of cost. Later on, when the 
Society is firmly established funds may. be available for a buildirg 
of its own, as has been the case with the Bolpur Society. 


Funds for the initial equipment of furniture and appliances 

and forthe first stock of medicine have to be supplied by some 
central organisation. In the case of the health societies organised 
by this Institute, such money as the Institute was able to spare 
for this purpose, was supplemented by a grant from the Govern- 
ment, 
E The medicine is sold to members at cost price, ordinarliy 
at one pice per dose or one anna per phial. In the case of non- 
members, the ordinary bazar price is charged,so that societies 
doing a considerable business with non-members have been able 
to earn a handsome profit from the sale of medicine, The 
members enjoy a very substantial advantage, considering the 
prico which is generally charged for medicines in the market. 


With the money obtained by the sale of medicines, the 
society is able to replenish its stock. This is usually done once 
a year by means of a consolidated indent sent from the central 
organisation to which the society is affiliated, This-is a further 
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application of the principle of co-operation, which ought to 
secure additional reduction in the cost-price of medicine, the 
benefit going ultimately to the members, 

It has been mentioned that, in most village dispensaries, 
the medical officers generally develop a tendency to neglect the 
ordinary patients for the sake of the income they expect from 
private practice. [t is therefore a general rule that the income from 
call-fees goes, not to the doctor, but to the society. A nominal fee, 
generally two annas for each case, is also charged for injections. 
The income from these two sources is ordinarily sufficient to 
cover the pay of a compounder. 


The annual budget of a cooperative health society may 
therefore be analysed as follows : y 


RECEIPTS. 
r. Annual Subscription of Members—150 x 4 = 600/- 
2. Sale of Medicine. 
3, Call-fees and injection-fees. 


j EXPENDITURE 
1, Pay of the Doctor 40 to 50 x 12 = 480 to 600. 
Purchase of Medicine, 
3. Pay ofthe Compounder — 10 x 12 =120, 


According to the original conception of the health societies, the 
medical officers in charge of them are expected to devote as much 
attention to praventive work as to purely curative work by treat- 
ing cases of illnes3 among the members, Some difficulty has been 
felt in this respect as the curriculum of the medical schools of the 
province, and for the matter of that of the medical colleges, doas 
not include a training in public health and preventive measures. 


It should be possible for every health society to obtain 
the expert advice of the District Health Officer and his assistants 
regarding the programme of work for each village included 
in its area. Admittedly, the Sanitary Officers in charge of the 
thanas have often more work on their hands than they can 
conveniently deal with, especially when an epidemic happens to 
break out- They should therefore be glad if any village is orga. 
nised to fight disease and to adopt preventive measures ; and, so 
long as the total number of such societies in a district is not very 
large, there seems nọ valid reason why the District Health 
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Officer himself should not visit each society once a year in 
course of his tours and help them to framing a practical 
programme of work. 


In actual practice, every intelligent and educated man 
knows what is required to improve the health conditions of 
his village and its surroundings. The drains should be 
repaired so that the surplus water during the rains may be 
discharged in the shortest time. Undergrowth of shrubs 
and unnecessary trees around the homesteads should be 
cleared Shallow pits should be filled up and water surfaces 
should be kept free from weeds. Sources of water supply 
should be protected from pollution. Vaccination should be 
insisted upon. 

It is, therefore, not so mucha scientific programme 
or preventive action as the-active participation of the people 
in actually carrying out the programme which is wanted in 
order to improve the sanitary condition in our villages. Every 
individual villager should understand the ordinary rules of 
health and follow them intelligently. In this direction, the 
doctor employed by a health society, unlike the private 
medical practitioner or doctors in charge of the so-called 
charitable dispensaries, can do a good deal. During the busy 
season, when there is much illness among the members, the 
doctor has little time to think of anything else. But in every 
locality, there is a Season when the general health is fairly 

- good, In the district of Birbhum, where we are working, there 
is little illness during the summer and early part of the rains. 
During this period, the doctors are expected to meet small 
groups of people, members and non-members, and to impress 
upon them the need for the observance of the health rules. 
He can, at the same time, take the spleen index in selected 
areas and prepare a list of people who will need his attention 
when fever season arrives, 

It is true that, in order to be effective, the preventive 
measures might in some cases require considerable expenditure 
and that it may often be difficult to secure the co-operation 
of the entire body of villagers’ without which no substantial 
improvement can be made. But after making all possible 
allowance for these difficulties and. drawbacks, an earnest 
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medical officer can do much to improve the sanitary condition 
of the village and to prevent diseases. This has been 
demonstrated in the case of three societies where medical 
men of the right type were available. 


(1 should not, however, be supposed that the record of work 
of these societies has been oneof uninterrupted plain sailing or 
of steady progress. None with any actual experience of construc- 
tive work in our villages will labour under the delusion that a 
good plan of work has only to be explained tothe people to be 
adopted by them. The history of the co-operative movement 
in India is a painful record of the difficulties which have to be 
faced before the ignorant and illiterate villagers can be made to 
understand how their interests will best be served) We also 
know, to our great humiliation and sorrow, how even among the 
educated and enlightened people who are ia charge of big orga- 
nisations like the Central Banks, petty jealousies and party 
factions exercise their disruptive influence. The small organisa- 
tions with which we are concerned had their usual share of these 
troubles. Of the total number of seven societies which were 
organised by this Institute two had to be closed down after a 
brief period of existence. In one case, the place was badly 
chosen, as a District Board Dispensary had already been in 
existence and the medical officer in charge of it had an experience 
and reputition which the man placed in charge of the health 
society lacked. Itis well-known that a feeling of want must 
precede the formation of co-operative society. In this case, 
there was no want and the effort to impose an organisation on 
the village naturally ended in failure, 


In another case, the doctor was accused of siding with 
one of the two influential parties in the village. At the same 
time he was subjected to the insidious propaganda of an unquali- 
fied doctor who had hitherto enjoyed a practical monopoly of 
practice in the village and whose earnings had a affected with 
the starting of the health society. 


The movement has not yet spread outside the limits of 
this district, because the organisers have not deemed it desireable 
tó publish the results for general information before gaining a 
sufficient experience of the working of the soceities which they 
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started. In other words, the schéme was considered to be still 
in the laboratory stage But within the district itself, the 
movement was propagated ina manner which is very striking. 
When the famine relief operations in the district were closed 
in 1986, the President of the Relief Committee, a member of the 
Indian Civil Service, had to think of the best manner in which 
the balance of the funds remaining unspent in his hands could be 
utilised to the best advantage of the people. After considering 
all the suggestions which were placed before him, he advised the 
Relief Committees to devote the mejor portion of the money in 
Starting health societies on these lines of those under 
Visva- Bharati. 


His suggestion was accepted by the Committee, but he 
did not rest content after such acceptance. He took an active 
part in the organisation of the health societies, visiting the 
village himself, explaning the scheme to the people, and enlisting 
members. After the organisation, he continued to give his 
- personal attention to the minute details of their working. In 
‘ order tO appraise properly the value of his services, it may be 
mentioned that he was employed here as the District and Sessions 
Judge and it was no part of-his normal duties to improve public 
health or to ameliorate the condition of the people. 


Six health societies, at Jashpur, Rupuspur, Chauhatta, 
Panchra, Sekedda and at Bhandirban, owe their existence and 
success to his untiring energy and selfless devotion. When, 
at last, he was transferred to another district, the management 
of these societies were taken over by the District Magistrate, who 
not enly supervised the working of the centres stirted by the 
District Judge, but has within the brief period of one year, orga- 
nised four new centres at Margram, Khandagram, Jajigram and 
Jatra with the balance of the Kelief Fund, supplemented by the 
money contributed by the grateful public to accord a fitting 
farewell to a@ popular Judge. A reference to these facts 
may be considered irrelevent to the subject under discussion, but 
they may be of some interest to show that, even in these days of 
hide-bound administration, it is possible for an official of the 
Government to render service of permanent value to the people 
if he is inspired by the proper spirit, 
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Working on a common field, and in furtherence of the 
same cause it has been gratifying to the workers of this Institute, 
to act in close co-operation with both these officers. The Chief- 
Medical Officer of the Institute of Rural Reconstruction visits the 
health sociéties under the Birbhum Relief Committee, as far as 
his work permits, and gives advice and guidance to the doctors in 
charge of them. The doctors, in their turn, refer all technical 
matters to this Institute and attend our periodical meetings and 
conferences, when points of common interest are discussed and 
notes compared. 


With their own limited resources and within a small 
area of operation, it would hardly have been possible for this 
Institute to try this experiment on the wide scale which the 
fortunate circumstances mentioned above have made possible. 
There are to-day in this district 14 health societies in actual 
operation, The volume of experience gained by the working of these 
societies over a period of eight years seems to justify the con- 
clusion that the problem of medical relief for the masses of this 
country can be effectively solved only by the application of the 
co-operative method. The details of that method in relation 
to this particular problem have now been worked out, the system 
in which the accounts and other records are to be kept has been 
standardised, and the advantage and disadvantage of different 
methods have been thoroughly investigated, 


In the meanwhile, although the workers of this Institute. 
have never sought publicity for these societies, preferring to wait 
until they were perfectly sure of their ground, they have naturally 
attracted a good deal of attention from an ever-widening circle. 
Some time ago, the position of these organisations was examined 
by Dr, A, C, Ukil, a leading medical practitioner of Calcutta, and 
his observations were published in the Health-Number of the 
Oaleutta Municipal Gazette in April, 1939. When the Chief 
Minister of Bengal visited the district in September, 1989, he 
was taken by the District Magistrate to see the Health Society 
at J ae where he recorded ae remarks :— 


al 


rofe su bad the ptivilege.of: sisting she desbpms Healthy Bociaty 
this afternoon. The Institution owes its inception to the 
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brilliant and inspiring ideas of the District Judge, Mr. B. K, Guha, 
I. 0. S., in translating the basic principles of co-operation into 
actual practice. The Society has not only become self-support- 
ing, but is gradually acquiring financial stability by building up 
a reserve fund. The best compliment I can pay to the Institution 
is by declaring my intention. of introducing similar institutions in 
other parts of the Province.” Similarly, the Hon’ble Minister for 
.Oo-operation was taken to Khandagram, another society started 
recently by the District Magistrate ina remote village, and he 


expressed great satisfaction at the progress made within a period of 
six months. 


Cwhere disease, in various forms, prevails, it not only 
exacts a heavy toll of mortality from the people and temporarily 
incapacitates a much larger number from performing the hard 
manual Jabour on which their subsistence depends, but also 
saps their mental and physical energy, drying up, as it were, 
the fountain-heads of their life and strength. Because they are 
wanting in healtb, strength and energy, they cannot produce 
sufficient wealth to satisfy the barest needs of human life in 
respect of food and clothing. And because they are so poor, 
they cannot pay for medical treatment and medicines and get 
rid of their diseases. A vicious circle is thus established. 


The question then arises, at what point in this interwoven 
maze of intricate problems which confront the rural worker, 
should action be started? The experience gained .of this 
Institute has been that the attack on rural problems should begin 
simultaneously on all fronts, and that the educational, economic, 
health and cultural problems should be tackled at the same time. 
This is the fundamental idea with which this Institute bas been 
working for the last decade and a half. 


There was atime when the supply of qualified medical 
men was far below the demand. But, during recent years, 
considerable progress has been made in the establishment of 
medical schools and colleges from which a large number of fully 
qualified young men are coming every year. There is, however, 
no place for them in the villages which the richer people have 
deserted and where the poor are becoming poorer year after 
year. > 
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These doctors, therefore, try to settle and build up their 
practices in the towns, big villages, important trade centres, 
fighting shy of the remote villages where there is much illness 
but no money, In this sphere, asin every other sphere of man’s 
Jife in the présent-day world, we find over-production and mal- 
distribution. Here also, co-operation offers a remedy by uniting 
the people who need those services and enabling this corporate 
body to pay for what they need. Whether, in this as well as 
in other fields, the co-operative solution is the best, it is yet too 
early to predict. It is possible that, in regard to the actual details 
further experience will necessitate some changes in the method 
of work. In this connection James Lucas in his well-known 
book on Co-operation in Scotland makes the following pregnant 
remark regarding the progress of human efforts : 

“He who thinks that any one formula contains the ftnal solution 
or that any system of Government or of Economics is the ultimate, beyond 
which there is no other, deceives himself. There can be no finality to 
PIOQTESS...cseesrees The goal is ever before us, but is never reached. Our line of 
march {s towards a horizon which ever flies before us,’ 

(Whatever may be the ultimate solution of the Disease Problem 
in India, it may be suggested that so long as the State cannot 
find sufficient money to provide every person with efficient 
medical treatment and so long as an alternative method 
equally effective is not found, the health societies on these lines 
may be tried by those who desired that the millions of Indians 
should become healthy and prosperous. ) Co-operative workers, 
official and non-official, have so long confined their activities 
mainly to the sphere of rural credit. Itis time that they turned 
their attention to the other aspects of rural life among which 
the problems of health and medical relief occupy a prominent 
place. 


( From the Modern Review, Revised 
and enlarged. ) 
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ANTI-MALARIAL SOCIETIES AND. 
THE PREVENTION OF MALARIA. 


By 
PROFESSOR DiLrp KUMAR SANYAL, M.A. 
`” Presidency College, Calcutta. 


ar too much has been said, and far too little done 

s f about a problem the very vastness of which is appal- 
ing. Despite the fact that Malaria has been & persistent bee in the 
bonnet of a sincere and selfless man like Rai Bahadur Dr. Gopal 
Chatterjee whose capable lead proved inspiring for some time, 
Malaria has proved stronger than the early. enthusiasm evoked by 
Dr. Chatterjee. It may be very patriotic and well-intentioned to ` 
attempt to lash the poor malaria-stricken villagers into a sense 
of their obligation to public hygiene, but a problem so colossal 
cannot be attacked by ethical doctrines however inspiringly 
preached, and if the conclusion is sometimes forced on us that 
our race is morally flaccid, part of it can certainly be explained by 
malaria itself which debilitates and demoralises at the same time. 


From the very colourful and stimulating speech delivered 
by Sir Malcolm Watson at the annual meeting of the Central 
Co-operative Anti-Malaria Society Ltd. held on the 28rd March 
last, it appears that there are at present 8000 anti-malarial socie- 
ties in action in Bengal, The objective of these societies is to 
cast out malaria by the resuscitation of rivers, and the filling up 
of shallow and unhealthy bogs so that the anopheles in the 
absence of suitable breeding grounds may be driven out of 
existence. The scheme is not quixotic, and Dr. Chatterjee himself 
has -achieved considerable success in the areas where he has 
worked. But the very limited success of these operations must 
have, by now, revealed quite clearly that both economically and 
psychologically the operations of these societies were subject to 
serious limitations. Irrigation is a very expensive affair and the 
resuscitation of the intricate net-work of rivers in Bengal depends 
on the outlay of considerable capital, The anti-malarial societies 
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with the very slender resources at their disposal cannot be 
reasonably expected to do anything permanent in this direction, 
Nor ¢an they be expected to transform the very squalid villages 
in Bengal into a plausible imitation of the inviting countrysides 
of England, so familiar to us in photographs and paintings. And 
if it is a fact that the Anti-malarial Societies have to meet with 
stiff resistance in their philanthrophic work and our villagers 
have little civic sense, that must be put down by all fair-minded 
persons to political psychology, for a dependent people atrophied 
by political subjection expects much more than an independent 
people to be propped up by state support. 


The very interesting proceedings of the said society throw . 
some light on the working of the anti-malarial societies. Of the 
many speeches delivered there reference may be made to the 
speech delivered by Mr. Ramsay, the Deputy-Director of the 
Ross Institute who spoke enthusiastically of the prevention of 
malaria in tea-estates. . Mr. Nicholl was just as eloquent in his 
praise of the anti-malarial societies. Mr. G. 8. Dutt was found 
harping on his eternal string the Bratachari movement ; while 
Sir Malcolm Watson in a panoramic speech established that the 
work done in Bengal was in line with the activities abroad, in 
far-flung Panama and South Africa, in Greece, Italy, Albania and 
Yugo-Slevia. But unfortunately all these colourful speeches 
proved nothing beyond the fact that except in tea-estates where 
malaria is effectively fought in the interests of industrial profits 
very little work has been actually’ done by the anti-malarial 
societies. This gloomy reflection seems to be the burden of the 
speech delivered on the same day by Dr. Chatterji at the Annual 
-Conference of the Rural Anti-Malarial Societies. He, unlike the 
other inspired speakers at the Annual General Meeting of the 
Central Co-operative Society, spoke depressingly of the scanty 
attention paid by local bodies to the prevention of malaria. He 
pointed out once more that the anopheles keeps within a quarter 
mile of its place of birth, and thus the prevention of malaria 
was entirely a local problem. Mr. Kanailal Goswami who 
presided over this conference spoke conventionally of the 
resuscitation of rivers, and mentioned the fact that the Govern- 
ment had discontinued their grant to the District Boards, 
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Piecing together the proceedings’of the Annual General Meeting 
and the conference one is forced to draw the pessimistic conclusion 
that the present working of the anti-malarial societies is not 
adequate to the problem of the prevention of malaria. 


What then can be done? Granting that the problem is 
inextricably linked up with the expensive proposition of properly 
irrigating the river-system of Bengal, one finds a move in the 
right direction in the co-ordinated efforts initiated by Mr. 
T. I. M. Nurannabi Choudhury, I. ©. 8., Director of Rural 
Reconstruction, Bengal, for planned development and towards 
the complete eradication of water-hvacinth from the 
province. A Special Officer has been appointed by the Govern- 
ment and independent of any irrigation schemes the romoval of 
water-hyacinth by itself would be a very effective solution of the 
problem. The scheme, let us hope, will prove less expensive 
than the ambitious irrigation projects, and something tangible 
will result from this scheme. 


Meanwhile more attention must be paid to the cure of 
malaria. Itis admitted on all hands that without inexpensive . 
medical aid nothing can be done to fight out malaria. In an 
interesting article in the Modern Review and in this Journal Rai 
Bahadur Sukumar Chatterjee M. A., M B-E outlined the working 
of the Health Societies under the Visvabharati. Taking its cue 
from co-operative health societies started in Yugo-slavia, the 
Bolpur-Bandgora Health Centre started work ons small scale, 
and at present has 190 members andis entirely self-supporting. 
The special features of such health centres now operating in the 
District of Birbhum are: 


(a) That they work within a small area of 2 to 8 miles 
where intensive preventive work can be undertaken. 


(b) The Health Centre depends on a minimum member- 
ship of 100 members, which ensures its stability. | 


(c) The medical aid is earned by an annual subscription 
of Rs. 8 to Rs. 4 entitling each member to free medical advice 
at the dispensary, and a medical fee of annas four during. the 
day and annas eight at night is imposed for each call to the Doctor, 
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(d) The medicine is supplied at cost price to the 
members. 


(e) The call-fees go‘ to the societies and not to the 
doctor’s pockets. 

A net-work of such MHealth-Centres throughout the 
province would be a much more effective way of fighting malaria 
than the setting up of anti-malarial societies. )For one thing, 
these Health Centres would be economically independent 
and would stimulate the initiative which is so very lacking in 
our national character. For another, the villagers would be 
much more impressed by the tangible result achieved by these 
Health Centres whereas they are expected to take a more or 
less academic interest in the workings of the present Anti-Malarial 
Societies. Finally, a villager receiving medical aid from an 
accessible doctor who had earned their confidence would much 
sooner learn lessons in public hygiene from him than from a 
Sanitary Inspector whom he meets once ina while and who, 
moreover, not being a doctor cannot at all earn the confidence 
of an averagely educated villager. 


Within the narrow limits of their resources these Village 


Health Centres can undertake the work- so long done by thew 


Anti-Malarial Societies, and as it has been pointed out, the 
villagers can certainly be depended upon to be inspired by the 
personal idealism of a young qualified doctor. Such a system 
would leave the villagers far less exposed to the wiles of quack 
doctors, and ultimately the small but effective work done by 
each Health Centre will cumulatively prove sufficiently adequate, 
if not to eradicate, at any rate to combat malaria, for above 
all, these Health Centres will prove a lesson in concrete achieve- 
ment, and that is what the much-abused and much-villified 
villager wants. 


Rural Uplift. 


VILLAGE RECONSTRUCTION 
BY 


K. N. GHOSHAL, 


ndia lives in -her villages. This isa hackneyed and oft. 

Bonoted expression and.none truer. There are about seven 

lacs villages in it and only about thirty-seven big towns. So, 

any scheme for the betterment of India must begin with the 

villages. This is how the problem of village reconstruction 

has come to the fore and is perhaps the one problem which 
must be tackled seriously if the country is to be saved. 

The question naturally arises:—What has become of 
the villages or what is wrong with them? The wrong is 
deep-rooted and is many-sided. In fact, it is the one~ wrong 
which is scaring away the well-to-do and educated people from 
their village homes and is responsible for the fast-growing 
hankering among them for urban life. Go to any important 
village in Bengal and for that matter in India and you will 
notice with alarm that the intelligentia—the brain of the 
village, has left it, and the poverty-stricken, ignorant and 
struggling masses are left to fight it.out.as best as they can. 


Let us try to find. out the cause or causes which have 
brought about this state of things. What are the things which 
make life worth living and for which men crave? They are 
admittedly’: sound health, decent competence, facilities for 
medical aid, children’s education and easy travelling, copious 
supply of pure water for drinking and bathing purposes, 
protection of life and property from robbers and  dacoits, 
immunity from molestation of women and children at the 
hands of ruffians and rowdies and above all, facilities for the 
unhampered performance of worship and religious rites. Ad- 
mittedly again, these good things were to be had three or four 
decades ago, if not in abundance, at least sufficiently to make 
the people remain content with their village life, and are at 
present in many cases in a vanishing state. I shall take up 
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these various items one by one and show that they have 
disappeared or show signs of fast disappearing from villages. 
From various causes which it would be useless to recount, the 
people are in the last stage of economic depression and the 
easy facility which the possession of even a very small income 
brought these good things within the reach of the humblest 
villager has nearly disappeared. Milk —the sine qua non of 
an Indian house and admittedly the sole nourishing dietary 
available to it,is as scarce as the lion in Bengal, A month’s 
residence i in a small.village in any part of Bengal will convince 
any one even with a decent income that I have not overdrawn 
the pjoture or exaggerated in any way. 


Now, let us begin with the beginning. Suppose a child 
is born to a villager in a poor or even a middling family. What 
is the first thing the baby would require ?—Of course, mother’s 
milk. Unfortunately, however, it will be found that though 
the mother has given birth to the babe she has hardly any 
sustenance herself to be the repository of sufficient mother’s 
milk for the proper feeding of the child. So, the question of 
cow's milk comes in from the start. Even if the mother was 
in good health and could sustain the child with her milk for 
- a few months after its birth, the question -of cow’s milk would 
arise in any case in the course of a few months more or less. 
But where is that precious commodity to be had? It is not 
available in the village either for love or for money. In the 
first place, the villagers are prevented from keeping cows for 
want of fodder, as explained below. What aggravates the 
situation is that even the small number of cows reared and 
grown are of poor breed and yield, and owing to the low economic 
position of the average villager, there is no market even for 
the small ‘consequent output obtained. The producers are 
therefore driven to resort to the vendors who call and collect 
the surplus produce for sale in the nearest town. The culpable 
neglect of cows where kept, the indiscriminate slaughter of 
even prime cows, the wholesale havoc among the bovines caused 
by the periodic visitation of rinderpest and other fell diseases, 
made possible by the ignorance of proper precautionary measures 
and the poverty of the peasantry as a class are same of the other 
factors which account for the paucity of cows in the country. 
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As to why fodder is not available to the villages to enable 
him to keep @ cow, the reason is that the common grazing ground 
where village cattle could graze without payment and as of right 
in the past has perhaps been ploughed up and converted into an 
agricultural land to the serious loss and inconvenience of vilagers 
and there is no one to remedy this elementary desideratum in 
rural life. Next, the mother has probably, as the result of poor 
and insufficient feeding and consequent low resisting power 
contracted malaria which is the bane more or less of every Indian 
village and is in the grip of chronic malaria at the time of the 
child’s birth, with the result that the poor soul itself becomes & 
confirmed invalid from birth for no fault of its own. Iask again 
who is responsible for the poor physique with which the babe is 
horn? Not surely the soul itself, nor the helpless parents either 
who, the ultra-reformist would protest, had no business to marry 
or to bring the poor sufferer into the world. But since the 
case of this villager is the rule and not the exception, circums- 
fanced as she is at present, the abstention preached if carried to 
the extreme would bring in the millenium of an empty land 
denuded of all its inhabitants in half a century or so! So, I take 
it that perhaps the point is made out that in a reconstructed 
village the first elementary necessity would be the provision-of & 
pasture. ground sufficiently large to feed at least two heads of. 
catlle for every family in it without payment certainly, or if 
payment becomes unavoidable, at a nominal rent which can be 
borne by.the poorest unit in it. 


The compulsory keeping of at least one cow by each 
householder is not strictly within the scope of village reconstruc- 
tion but a planned reconstruction cannot shut its eye to this 
prime necessity in rural life. The cows owned by villagers are 
for the most part of the poorest class, being rather cow-bones but 
unless and until the economic problem is solved, the question 
of improvement of breed must necessarily remain in the melting 


pot. Here the congress planning committee proposes sterilisation 


asa partial remedy against the propagation of the poor breed. 


Neverthless, the question of improvement of breed to ‘which 


government has already awakened cannot be ignored. 


The crux of the problem of reconstruction’ is of course 
the tackling of malaria. I am not going to énter into the 
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thorny question of the causation and propagation of malaria. 
But since a good physique is found to have the requisite 
resisting power to withstand the onslaught of malaria fora time 
at least, the improvement of the physique of the average 
villager however attained must always be aimed st. 


Pari passu with this improvement the preventible 


measures such as the clearance of jungles, the damming and 


filling up of-marshy water-logged places and dark unlighted ponds 
and tanks, the provision of drains, eto., by which storm-water 
could be drained off must at all times receive the attention which 
the importance of the subject ‘demands. The natural slope 
of the vilisge must be studied for this purpose and a general 
main drain at which the several homestead drain would 
automatically take off might be planned and fixed up under 
proper expert supervision in collaboration and consultation among 
the villagers. This isan important step and must be thought 
out at the outset, as it will alleviate accumulation not only of 
storm and rain water but also of the outflow from the water 
daily used in the family. 

Let us now suppose that the imaginary babe born—a.male 
child — has reached the age of five or six. The problem of his 
education will naturally begin to worry the parents and the 
provision Of village Pathsala which if implements will loom up. 
Tt is not possible for every village tothave its own school. But. 
arrangement could easily be made for a pathsala being run with 
the help and co-operation of some rare stay-at-home spirits, with 
a smattering of the three RS. among the villagers to take ap the 
job. If the babe happens to be of the opposite sex, she 
too could be put into the seminary, without serious objection, for 
& couple of years or so before her adolescence, The question of 
a primary middle English school ora Tol or Muktab under the 
control and direction of the union board to be placed in the 
centre of an ambit of a few square miles might be taken up when 
the need would be felt. Ordinarily, the question, far less the 
question of a high English School need not arise, as in view of 
the present unemployment among the educated youths, the 
people would be well advised to steer clear of the rock of higher 
education. Education being under ministerial control, the ques- 
tion of primary education and mass literacy, whether compulsory 
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or otherwise and whether free or paid, is engaging the serious 
attention of the authorities and there is no doubt that the union 
boards might be able to provide for them by opening the needed 
seminaries in suitable centres of villages. 


Simultaneously with the gqnestion of an educational 
institution, the possession of an open lawn for sports 
and play must not be overlooked. The compound of the village 
patshala might be utilised for this purpose. But it would be 
better if a seperate plot of land in the outskirts of the village in 
& healthy surrounding could be set apart for the purpose, as such 
a plot could be used by all the village youths unconnected with 
the seminary and by the people at large, young and old. In 
this connection, I should prefer to encourage our national games, 
along with those foreign ones already well established in the 
country. 

Notwithstanding all precautions and provisions oe it, 
to fall ill is as human as to err. And the need of medical aid 
would necessarily arise sooner or latter in the course of the 
child’s growth and development, and provision must perforce be 
made*for such a contingency, It would be preposterous to 
suppose that qualified doctors, much less ac haritable dispensary, 
would be knocking about in every stray village. It would be 
enough for ordinary purposes if arrangement for the distribution 
and sale of quinine and such like things of primary necessity 
were made. Jam sure the ministry in charge of public health 
would care to look into the matter. Our duty is simply to point 
outthe need. As it is, qualified doctors and physicians, the num- 
ber of whom is growing larger every year, being unable to secure 
customs and patronage are striking out and a good number of 
them are moving out into the villages. It would give encourage- 
ment and fillip to such moves, if the district and union boards 
extended their benefice and patronage to these emigrants from 


the towns. 
Here, however, the villagers would do well to awaken to 


i, civic sense and sanitation consciousness, for unless the villagers 


learnt Ives, even God could Ip them. Much 
of the present scare at the root of the stampede from villages is 
the dread that in a village the people, if and when ill, stood to die 
undoctored and unphysicked. If the desire to put a stop to this 
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flight and to lure the villagera back to their homes is entertain- 
ed seriously, the people must be assured of effective and timely 
medical aid. By village sanitation, I mean not only provision 
for clearance of jungles, filling of insanitary water-loggings and 
proper drainage, but a thorough cleaning upincluding the removal 
of the dirty dung-hills which disgrace every house in a village and 
the stopping of the practice of unrestrained and unabashed use 
for evacuation of every part of a village. No doubt these are 
tall calls. But they must be faced out and remedied in the inte- 
rest of the villagers. Every penny spent in this direction would 
be a penny saved inthe resultant gain in longevity and health 
of the people affected. If the people cared to undertake the 
work themselves, the cost would be almost nothing. - 


Our urchin, having by this time attained the age of adoles- 
cence, would, ifa male, be casting sbout for employment to 
solve with his forbears the problem of bread, and if a female, 
would have been married off long ago. The female unit must 
necessarily be ruled out and the young man would henceforth 
figure exclusively in our picture If belonging, as most of the 
villagers do, to the agricultural and the artisan class, he would 
fall in line with his male parents and would assist in the keeping 
of the family farm or the manipulating of the parental tools. 
But what if he came of the stock of the so-called “bhadraloga” 
class ? As this pitiable being is ‘neither fish, fowl nor even red 
herring, he is out of the picture and must necessarily vegetate 
along with the tens and hundreds of thousands who are rending 
the sky with their daily cries and complaints. 


Here I must digress for a few minutes, as of all problems, 
this problem of the employment of the shoals of our young men 
turned out of the university year in and year out, has robbed the 
powers that be of their sleep and it is their case mainly that has 
focussed attention to the “back to the villages” problem. But 
nothing, I am afraid, would incline our young men to go back to 
the villages, unless the economic problem which is even more 
acute there than in the towns were solved to their satisfaction. 
And so long as this was not done, they would continue to hang 
about the towns on the off-chance that something would turn up 
or that a crumb would fall to them somehow. In this connection, 
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it would be as well to deflet our attention to the past and to see 
how our forefathers or for that matter the government of the day 
approached the question. In the first place, it must be remember- 
ed that population was then in manageable limits, that western 
educatiou with its lure and temptation had not fastened its 
tentacles upon the people, that the people led a very simple life 
and did not consider it any disgrace to take to the avocations of 
their fathers which such as they were, were good enough to bring 
contentment to their votaries and to bring food to their hungry 
mouths and lastly, that the family acres produced enough to meet 
the simple needs of the members, All this has been changed 
now. Population has swelled to unwieldy proportions, the 
outlook and tho standard of living of the people have been 
unnecessarily and immoderately raised and on the top of all, the 
economic condition has considerably depreciated. When the 
Mahomedans were in power, it seems, the conditions approxi- 
mated to those they had succeeded to the rulers were therefore 
probably not perplexed with the employment problem, And in 
the begining of their entry into the field, our present rulers had 
comparatively easy time of it. Bo, in either case, the economic 
question did not loom large or at any rate large enough to dis- 
turb the peace of the rulers, | 


Though in a later paragraph, I have again adverted to 
this phase of the village reconstruction in view of intrinsic impor- 
tance, I cannot resist the temptation of invitiug the attention of 
our unemployed educated young men to the possibilities and 
potentialities of agriculture, looked at from the point of view of 
farm keeping under the Co-operative system. The ideal is, of 
course; an English farm with its corn-growing, fruit-growing, 
poultry rearing, milking, butter-prodcing, loaf-making, and here 
in India, fish-rearing or pisciculture, Of course, the enterprise is 
not a bed of roses and not only entails hard strenuous physical 
labour, but is also fraught with the risk ofJoss or failure. But if 
our young men are seriously intent upon the idea and are prepared 
to undergo the necessary hardship, there is no reason why they 
should fail, All that is necessary is the requiste amount of 
perseverance and bulldoggedness. Beside the zest which success 
engenders, the enterprise is bound to give delight and pleasure to 
them, as life, spent in the midst of nature, ordinarily does. 
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I think I have now dealt with all the main items in the 
programme with which I started. It is a pity that in a land where 
the tastes of the people were simple, where they revelled and 
gloried in nature and nature’s life and were the highest ideal was 
the hermitage of the munis, rishis and fakirs, efforts are required 
to be made to coax them back to the villages which were the 
gardens of the Hast. Overgrown with jungles, the haunts of wild 
animals and the stalking place of rampant malaria, the villages are 
now the terror of the people and it isno wonder that such of 
them as can afford it, make no secret of their aborrence for them 
and take the first opportunity to forsake the villages 


Notwithstanding, however, this repugnance for village 
life, the great majority of the people and our young man among 
them, are tied down to it and for such, approaches to the nearest 
mart, hat, market, ganja, railway and steamer station must be 
, thought out to enable them to dispose of their surplus produce, 
whether agricultural or otherwise, and here comes the question of 
roads to and from the villages, I have beén told that in the West, 
not to speak of the big farmers who have their own automobiles 
to take the farm produce to the market, even small producers are 
enabled to dispose of their stock by lorries and buses plying for 
hire between the farms and the market. Of course, the arrangement 
presupposes the existence of motorable roads. I do dot suppose 
that such an arrangement is at least in the near future, a prac- 
ticable proposition here in India where the roads are for the most 
part non nest, notwitbstading that district and local boards have 
recently awakened to the necessity. It is nevertheless a point 
which any scheme for village reconstruction cannot either ignore 
or neglect. 


Having arrived at the stage, where one settles down to 
life and rears a family, our youngman is confronted with the 
problem of protecting his hearth and home from raids and undesir- 
able attentions of bad characters, Of Course, this question did not 
arise fifteen or twenty years ago, for of all the blessings of British 
rule, security of life and property has perhaps been the best and 
the most coveted. The state of Denmark must be rotten ideed, 
if any misgivings or any distrust in respect of this fundamental 
right and claim of the people upon the government were to arise 
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in their minds, Has there really been a weakening of control and 
tightening of the grip? How otherwise are we to explain the 
flight within the last few year, even to our little town of quite 
a decent number of villagers, to escap raids from dacoits and 
robbers. 


While on this subject, it will not be amiss to invite the 
attention of the promoters of the scheme to the appalling infant 
and woman mortality at child-birth in villages. Ignorance as to 
the proper hygienic conditions under which confinement should 
be arranged, is among other contributcry causes responsible for 
this state of things and the organisers of every such scheme would 
be will advised to give this matter their very best consideration. 
Provision fora well-ventilated and well-lighted lying-in-room in 
every household is the least that should be insited on. The union 
boards owe it to themselves to educate the people, through the 
agency of magic lantern lectures and otherwise, on the importance 
of the subject. 


Having touched upon all the points, by which life ina 
village can be rendered attractive, I would advert to some of the 
amenities which go to make it more attractive still,” Life is not 
all economies or even all healths. There is an amusement side 
to`it and a scheme which overlooks this side will be incomplete. 
I have already referred to the place of sports and games in such 
a scheme, Music and theatricals and even a library suited to the 


needs and capacity of the villagers will not be out of place, The 


library might be the meeting place of the village folks, young and 
old, where, further, indoor games might be arranged, of an evening. 
A radio will be an additional feather to the cap, 


I have in the above pages attempted to indicate the lines 
along which village reconstruction should proceed. It would be 
seen that the ideal kept in view has been a modern town, It 
would be idle to expect that in the middle of the twentieth 
century, the people would be content to go back to the Ashramic 
Age, notwithstanding its past suitability and glamour or that the 
ideal which satisfied their forefathers two thousand or three 
thousand years ago will satisfy them now. Even the meanest 
family longs for a gramophone and would have its female folk 
deck out inthe cheap flipperies, worn by their more fortunate 
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neighbours, While the advantages and amenities of a town should 
be kept in view -in planning the reconstruction of a village, the 
disadvantages from which a towndweller suffers must be avoided 
as far a3 possible’ Here the initial vantage ground of a villager 
is that the palsy of cramped space which throttles all efforts of 
the former at expansion and embellishment does not exist, and 
the village dwellers need not be hampered and fettered by considera- 
tions of space of land in making his dwelling house all that it 
should-‘be. Being the master of a ` goodly acre of land on wbich 
to build his dwelling house, he can thrust ont in all directions and 
make it not only open of all sides with free passage for plenty 
oflight and air, but can have his flower and kitchen gardens, 
roomy court-yards “and open spaces for the petty toddlers and 
zenana ladies,;where unfortunately such continue to exist. Syste- 
matic aod” well-arranged planning of the dwelling houses must 
also be aimed at. 


The question now arises who is, going to provide the 
sinews of war required to carry into effect the scheme formulated, 
Not surely the government, for if it ‘started financing every such 
scheme, it would become bankrupt in no time. I have previously 
said that the people must bə prepared to help themselves, not 
simply physically; though such help would be very much in 
demand and would greatly facilitate and pave the way for the 
success of the scheme: But when all has been said and done, 
financial help and backing is after all the last word in the game 
and may prove to be an insurmountable stumbling block unless 
the whole thing is approached and handled in a Co-operative 
spirit. The soul of the co-operative movement is thrift, self help 
and honesty and all big undertakings which defy unaided individual 
efforts yield to co-operation. Ifthe people are serious about the 
improvement of their village, financial - difficulties need not prove 
insuperable barriers to the success of their efforts. The moving 
spirits in the village might start a co-operative society and approach 
government for placing them in touch ‘with some banks for the 
requisite finds and I have no doubt that the government: would 
be induced to further the scheme and to find the necessary money 
for thie” Ss purposg on the security of the co-operative society founded, 
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AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION AND RURAL UPLIFT 
By 
KHAN BAHADUR A. M, ARSHAD ALI, 


Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Bengal. 


g past of the agricultural co-operation in this Province as 
well as in many other Provinces in India is more or less a 
history of moneylending, The rate of interest charged by the money- 
lenders was so high two decades ago that the attention of the early 
promoters of co-operation was specially directed to remove the 
evils of high interest in the first instance. Accordingly, Co-opera- 
tive Societies were started for advancing loans at a rate much 
below the rate charged by the moneylenders. This was -undoubt- 
edly a measure of relief to the agriculturists at that time and 
would have greatly contributed to their economic benefits if the 
financing banks had seen to the utilisation of the loan for pro- 
ductive purposes only and insisted on regular repayment before 
fresh loan was sanctioned. Again, not much serious attention was 
given to the character and credit worthiness of the members, 
Loans were advanced repeatedly on the basis of the maximum 
credit of the members or in other words on the value of land in 
his possession while his repaying capacity was not considered as 
basis for the advance. The result was that undue advantage of 
cheap credit was taken by the borrowing members. who were 
ignorant of co-operative principles. Further, the financing Banks 
did not also generally work on strict banking principles in respect 
of the distribution of their assets. Almost the cent. per centum 
of the money they raised from the investing public or borrowed 
from the Provincial Bank was invested in the village societies for 
earning larger interest which the dsbtors could pay then without 
difficulty, the times being prosperous due to better price of crops. 
At the same time, conduct of business on the principle of cardi 
action, namely the distribution of the blood of finance to 
all roots and branches of the movement and then rawing 
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in and again distributing and drawing in and so on 
~ was not strictly followed. The effect of the neglect of these 
ptinciples made itself: manifest in the accumulation of large 
frozen’ assets of the financing Banks as soon as the movement 


was overtaken by the economic depression in 1930 which subse- 
quently continued for ten years. ~- 


- -The Co-operative Societies thus shared the same fate with 
the moneylenders particularly during the depression years because 
both followed the same system of supplying credit and depending 
upon interest without due regard to banking principles. The 
ultimate and -the most essential object of agricultural co-operation, 
namely to give economic benefits to its members by proper 
utilisation of credit remained unheeded throughout. Credit was 
given to the borrowing members obviously for productive purposes ' 
namely. purchase of seeds, manures, cattle and cultivation of 
crops but: no account was taken . whether the money 
was spent on the objects for which it was advanced. No 
account was taken whether the economic condition 
of the borrowers improved by the utilisation of the 
money. No attempt was made to improve the moral 
fone of the members of the societies which is so essential for 
ensuring the all-round improvement of their condition. Briefly, 
the supply of credit at a lower rate of interest than the money- 
lenders’ rate was considered enough and the illiterate agricultu- 
rists were left to manage themselves as-best as they could. The 
result was that these ignorant folks could not husband the 
resources placed at their disposal and derive benefits out of them 
as was intended. Thus the co-operative movement though 
succeeded in building up a gigantic credit fabric could not give a 
satisfactory account of the real economic’ benefits which the rural 
masses of population derived from it. Evenif it is considered 
that during the pre-depression years the cultivators derived 
indirect economic benefit through lower rate of interest there is 
no record of the utilisation of this saving for productive purpose. 


- The lapses of the past have placed the movement into an 
extremely disadvantageous position at the present moment when 
it is striving hard to turn a new leaf and rehabilitate its position 
ps quickly as possible. The main difficulty that deters it from 
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going forward with a definite programme of improvement is the 
burden of borrowed debts which the financing Banks cannot 
redeem unless the repayment i is extended over a long period. The 
creditors of these Banks have become restive now as their patience 
has well-nigh exhausted by waiting for ten long years for. their 
matured money. To overcome this difficulty the department 
i fhas submitted to Government a rehabilitaion scheme in which 
it has been proposed to authorise the Bengal Provincial Co-opera- 
tive Bank to float debantures with Government guarantee to the 
extent of good assets of the financing Banks so as to enable these 
Banks to repay their obligations to their creditors through these 
debentures. The scheme is now under the consideration ` of 
Government. 


In the meantime, however, the co- operative movemerit 
should not remain idle and wait any longer for more favourable 
opportunity to commence rehabilitation. The present : increase of 
price of agricultural produce. should provide sufficient incentivé 
ie the movement to draw up and carry out immediately & com- 

rehensive scheme on the basis of Better farming, Better business 
and Better living as will ensure the increase of i income of the 
agriculturists and raise their standard of living. Such a scheme 
can only make the real Rural Reconstruction possible. 


Main principles on which the scheme has been drawn up 
are as follows : l 

I. - The supply of credit facilities should be- considered as a 
means for attaining economic benefit and not an end. 

II. No‘credit shall be supplied by the Co-operative Society 
unless it is meant for productive or allied purpose. 


ITI. In the area of each Central Bank there should be one 
or more Multi-purpose Society. 


The area of operation of a Multi-purpose Society should 
ordinarily comprise 2 or 8 Thanas as will ensure profitable 
conduct of business and efficient execution of ita objects. . -<` 


IV. Any member availing himself of the credit: must carry 
out an agricultural and Industrial programme drawn up by the 
Multi-purpose Society after examination of his lands and other 
resQurces, -> 


- - ar 
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- V.. Any member failing to ĉarrý out his programme with- 
out satisfactory excuse will be debarred from further.credit. 


VI. Every member of a credit society must be a member 
_ of a Multi-purpose Society. a s 4 
VII. Any person living within the area. of operation of 
& Central Bank may be a, member- of the Multi-purpose Society 
although he may not be # member of & credit Society. 


VIII. Every member of a Multi-purpose Society must enter 
into a legal contract with the society or the Credit-Society of 
which he is a member to sell the saleable portion of his produce 
through the Multi-purpose Society and obtain from it his require- 
ments of seeds, manures, implements and other necessaries. 


IX. Every member of the Multipurpose Society must 
maintain a progress card which will contain a survey of his 
economic position and suggestions for improvement. The 
survey will be made in the prescribed form. The 
Departmental or the Central Bank officer will examine these 
cards in respect of every member at least once in 3 months 
and note down the progress made. The progress card will be 
renewed every year. In the office of the Multi-purpose Society 
a village economic Register will be maintained for every member 
of a village divided into 8 classes (1) Solvent, (2) Semi-solvent and 
(8) Insolvent with programme of improvement suggested in each 
case. 


X. The members of the Society will be required to contri 
bute by voluntary labour towards execution of any work under- 
taken for improvement of irrigation and communication or any 
other work of common interest. Every member will be required 
to spare any surplus hand in his family for receiving training in 
cottage industry in the Work House of the society and for 

enlisting himself as a member “of the Volante jeer Corps. 

XI. The Central Bank and the Multi-purpose Society 
will work in co-ordination and on the basis of a comprehensive 
programme. 

XII. The Multi-purpose Society will get its finance in the 
shape of cash credit from the Provincial Bank on the security of 
stock of goods and crops. 





~ 
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XIII. The income of the Multi-purpose Society will ba 
mainly derived from—~ 

(a) Market Place, 


(6) Commission on sale of members’ produce and supply 
of their necessaries. 


(c) Grant, donation, subscription etc. 


The profit of the society after meeting necessary expenses 
will be available for Rural Uplift work. 


XIV. The staff of the Central Bank and Malti-purpose 
society will work under the same controlling authority where 


possible. 


REHABILITATION OF THE CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT IN BERAR 


BY 
PRAMATHA NATH MAJUMDER, M.A, 


erar is one of the Provinces where Co-operative 

Societies have ceased to be living organisations, of late. 
The accumulation of overdue loans and stoppage of fresh finance 
have madethe primary borrowers not only helpless but also 
hopeless. This circumstance is responsible, to a large extent, 
for their becoming either indifferent or hostile to their societies, 
The members no longer look upon their societies as” friends 
in need, being the only source of credit, but, as agencies for 
intimidation and coercion. It is hence, not unlikely that Central 
Banks, with such clientele, might fail to recover portions of 
their assets which they could fairly and easily expect to get 
back even under adverse circumstances and be consequently 
unable to-meet the demands of matured deposits. Solong as 
these conditions prevail, a wide-spread feeling of pessimism 
and disappointment is bound to capture the minds of officials 
and non-officials, borrowers and creditors alike, many of whom 
are in favour of scraping the movement as a whole due to 
its failure and consequent futility at the present moment. It 
is generally admitted in Berar that the. Co-operative Movement 
has fallen to so low an ebb that it can not be pulled out of 
the mire by co-operative effort alone without substantial state aid, 


“The present position of the Co-operative Movement 
in Berar is baffling and well nigh hopeless and there is a 
considerable volume of authoritative opinion in favour of the 
view that there is no alternative but to liquidate the Banks”. 
The hopelessness of the situation there, will be made evident 
from the reported figures for -80-6-38. These show that the 
total liabilities of the Central Banks amounting to Rs. 10672 
lakhs exceed the aggregate assets of Rs.: 90°58 lakhs by Rs. 164 
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lakhs. If the share capital of Rs. 6 lakhs be not taken into 
account, the liability to depositors amounts to Rs. 65 lakhs and 
that to the Provincial Bank to Rs. 85 lakhs The good assets 
consist of cash and liquid assets amounting to Rs. 22°9 lakhs, 
immovable landed property valued at Rs. 3252 lakhs and other 
outstanding debts estimated at Rs. 37°87 lakhs. 


Out of the twelve Central Banks only three are working 
ai a nominal profit, while the remaining nine have an annual 
recurring deficit of Rs. 2 lakhs. The condition of these Banks 
has further been made difficult by the possession of over 55,000 
acres of lands, the profitable management or disposal of which 
is a.problem of great magnitude. It has been roughly estimated 
that if and when the debts of members have been scaled down 
according to their respective capacity for repayment, there will 
be additional reduction of the assets to the extent of about 
Rs. 25 lakhs. It is quite likely that the position of the 
movement has further deteriorated during the last two 
years. 

With the inauguration of Provincial Autonomy and the 

assumption of the reins of administration by the Ministers in the 
Provinces, the sad plight and the precarious existence of the Co- 
operative Movement attracted the special attention of some of 
‘the Provincial Ministers, as insistent demands-from time to time 
were made fot immediate help, for the adoption of proper means 
for meeting the situation and for taking prompt and suitable 
action for the resuscitation of the movement asa whole. The 
Government of Central Province & Berar accordingly appointed 
a committee to examine the general condition of the Co-opera- 
tive Movement in Berar with special reference to Central Banks, 
to find out suitable ways for speedy-disposal of the landed proper- 
ties and to make proposals for necessary financial accommodation 
to the needy Central Banks. Under the Chairmanship of Mr. 
Gole, Ex-Minister of Co-operation, ‘this committee made a 
careful survey of the peculiar position of the movement in Berar 
and submitted certain proposals for the consideration of the 
Government. 

From the extracts published in the Central Province 
Government communique dated 9th September, 1989 and the 
proceedings of the Joint session.of the Standing committees of 
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the All-India Co-operative Institutes’ Association and the Indian 
‘Provincial Banks’ Association, held at Madras in 1939 it appears 
that the Gole committee made far-reaching recommendations the 
salient points of which are given below: 


1. The Provincial Bank should be asked to forego its 
claims on the Central Banks to the extent of Rs, 10 lakhs. 


2. The share capital of Rs. 6'4lakhs need not be consi- 
dered liability for the present. Thus these two items will cover 
the deficit of Rs, 16°14 lakhs. 


8. The deposits held by individuals amounting to Ks. 65 
lakhs and the balance of loan from the Provincial Bank should 
be compulsorily converted into debentures for 30 years, both 
the Principal and interest of which are to be guaranteed by the 
Government, 


4. The debts due from the members of the Primary 
societies including the liquidated societies, should be scaled down 
by @ process of conciliation. This will cause an additional deficit 
of Rs. 25 lakhs, which should be borne by the Government. 


5. The lands owned by the Central Banks and societies 
should be sold by running lottery. 


6. To make good the deficit for meeting the running 
expense of the Central Banks the Government will have to make 
an annual grant of one lakh of rupees. ` 


Behind the recommendations of the Gole committee, there 
is not only the idea of taking up the entire financial responsibi- 
lity by the Government but also of taking over the management 
of Co-operative societies, for such period as the Government 
might think proper. The committee appear to have looked more 
to the interest of the depositors than to that of the Provincial 
tax payers: while the Provincial Bank has been asked to make 
a sacrifice of almost one-third of its dues and the Government 
have to bear a huge burden, the depositors are to get every 
farthing of the principal invested along with interest for both 
of which Government guarantee is asked. 

The Government of Central Provinces and Berar could not 
see their way to accept the recommnedations of the committee, 
They repudiated both the policy underlying, and the practical 
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suggestions made, in the committee's report. The policy of direct 
financial assistance to the Co-operative Movement and of the 
assumption of the administration of Co-operative Societies 
for a temporary period was not considered by the Government 
to be in the best interests of the movement. Besides, the 
Government emphatically disowned their own responsibility, 
either legal or moral, in the matter of rendering any financial 
help in view of the fact that the role of the Registrar was that 
of a mere “friend, philosopher and guide and the facilities provi- 
ded by the Government in the way of audit and inspection do not’ 
saddle any financial responsibility on it”. Without going into 
the merits of the views expressed by the Central Province 
Government in their communique, it is found that the Hon'ble 
Mr Pantulu thinks that the Government have over-stated their 
case In the matter. The editor of the Indian Co-operative Review 
has observed, in this connection, $hat this statement was only a 
half-truth It was idle on the part of any Provincial Govern- 
went in India to pretend that the Registrar and his department 
had no hand in tha regulation of the financial policies of Central 
Banks and Societies. 


So far as any financial commitment by the Government: 
is concerned the communique referred to above, stated that the 
Government aid would be limited to the extent of guaranteeing, 
the interest of the debentures to be floated and to the grant 
of an annual subsidy of Rs. 50,000/- for 3 years to the Central- 
Banks towards thelr running expenses. The Government, 
however, suggesied that the Banks should scale down the 
members’ dues according to their repaying capacity so as to give 
them facilities for repayment in easy instalments in twenty 
five years and should bring down thsir corresponding liabilities - 
within the total value of realisable assets. The difference 
between'the total liabilities and tha conciliated amount need 
not be written off. The creditors would be given preference. 
shares for this amount which would have a priority of dividend. 
upto 8 p. c out of the net profits. It may be pointed out here 
that the Government intended to have the conciliation effected 
voluntarily and with the depositors’ consent. If, however, creditors 
holding sixty six per cent of the liabilities of any Bank gave their 
support to any agreed scheme, legislative measures might.-be 
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introduced so that it would be binding on the rest of the creditors, 
As has been stated above, the amount of liability fixed after the 
scaling down of the assets would be converted into debentures 
bearing interest at 3 p.c with Government: guarantee of pay- 
ment of interest for thirty years or for a lesser period, if these 
could be redeemed before the stipulated period. There would 
be # pro-rata distribution of the cash assets of the Banks including 
their reserve funds but excluding the reserve funds of working 
and re-organised societies. Attempts should also be made to 
dispose of the lands in possession of the Banks by returning 
them to the original owners, if possible, on the hire purchase 
or the rent purchase system or by other suitable ways The 
method of disposal through running a lottery as recommended 
by the Gole Committee was strongly condemned as 
being unscientific. Moreover, it was feared that it was bound 
to result in a further deterioration in the value of land in Berar. 
The Government scheme is based on the principles of applying 
(1) the voluntary method of conciliation without taking recourse 
to any sort of compulsion, (2) keeping the loss to depositors 
limited to the minimum under the present circumstances and 
(8) carrying within it “germs for the revival and growth of the 
Co-operative Movement”, 


It appears from press reports on the subject that the propo- 
sals of the Government have been subjected to severe criticisms 
from various quarters. The depositors viewed them with suspi- 
cion and became so restive that an influential section of them 
even demanded the immediate liquidation of the Banks. 


_ The arguments that have generally been advanced against 
the proposals set forth in the Government Communique, may be 
summarised in the following words :— 


While the Gole Committee have been criticised as showing 
their solicitude for depositors only, the Government of Central 
Province and Berar have thrown the latter almost overboard. The 
depositors have been asked to agree to the principle of reducing 
their claims upon the Banks without knowing previously the 
exact amount that has to be sacrificed. Ascertainment of repay- 
ing capacity is a complicated matter and it is doubtful whether 
this can at all be satisfactorily made. The case of the inability 
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of the ultimate borrowers to repay their dues has been over 
emphasised. With reference to the argument regarding fall in 
the general price level of all agricultural commodities, there has 
actually been a tendency towards improvement in all agricultural 
prices during the last two years and particularly the outbreak of 
the war in September last has caused a sharp rise in the price 
level of cotton, the staple crop of Berar, resulting in the corres- 
ponding rise in the value of land, In the circumstances the 
grant‘of extension of the period for repayment of loans will only 
- assist the borrowers in their attempt to evade legitimate payments 
and afford them opportunities for demanding further concessions. 


The conversion of the difference between the total deposits 
and the conciliated amount into preference shares will not give 
the creditors any tangible benefit. “The existing shares having 
already been absorbed by heavy deficits, the value of preference 
shares will merely represent further loss of the new share capital 
and not any substantial property.” 


The immediate pro-rata distribution of cash assets will 
hardly be any inducement to the depositors in as much as the 
reserve funds of working and re-organised societies will not be 
available for such distribution. As the present position of the 
cash and liquid resources of the Banks has not been stated, the 
amount of reserve funds of societies included in the sum of Rs. 
22 lakhs shown a3 cash and liquid assets on 80-65-38 is not known. 

The proposed grant of Rs 50,000/- to the Central Banks 
will fall far short of the amount required to wipe out the deficit 
of expenditure over income in the Banks. 

The Government guarantee of interest in the absence of 
such guarantee for the principal will lead the creditors nowhere. 


If the estimated amount of Rs. 25 lakhs be taken as the like- 
ly deficit on account of the scaling down operation, the creditors 
will have to forego about twenty five per cent of their dues in lieu 
of preference shares of doubtful value: Under the given conditions 
also they cannot expect to geb more than five per cent on the 
basis of an immediate pro-rata distribution of cash assets. It is 
found that out of rupees 100/- due to a depositor, he will have to 
forego Rs. 25/- for scaling down ; thus his dues come down to 
Rs. 75/-. Now he gets Rs. bj- in cash which is available at present, 
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Then for the remaining Rs. 70/- which will be converted into 
debenture he gets an assurance of drawing interest at 3 per cent for 
80 years (7448 x 80=63. Thus he is certain of getting Rs. 5/- at 
once and Rs. 68/- in thirty years. .The position as described above 
does not appear to be very attractive to the depositors, If the work 
of liquidation be taken up immedistely, the depositors could 
expect to secure a larger amount within a shorter period. Govern- 
ment cannot shirk off their moral responsibility at least due to 
the fact that co-operative officers were not only responsible for 
the régulation of affairs of the Banks in many cases but they 
also helped the banks in securing deposits with the knowledge 
that the financial position of such banks was very critical. 


No provision has been made by the Government for the 
fature finance of the reconstructed societies and new societies. In 
view of the loss of public confidence in these banks, the movement 
will not be able to attract necessary funds for financing these 
societies. ‘This will stand in the way of revival and growth of the 
Co-operative Movement, 


In the Joint Session of the I. P. C. Banks’ Association and 
A.C 1I. Association, the rehabilitation scheme was fully discussed 
with the delegates of Berar and Mr Gole, the Chairman of the 
Committee. The Standing Committees of both these associations 
jointly drew up a modified scheme for the consideration of the 
Government of C. P. and Berar. The chief merit of this scheme 
lies in the attempt it has made to make a reconciliation between 
the viexs of the Government on the one hand and of those of 
the depositors on the other. 


The scheme of the Standing Committees supports the 
principle of scaling down the debts of the members and the 
consequent reduction of the liabilities of Central Banks on 
account of the deposits. But it has treated the claims of the 
Provincial Bank, obviously, with some amount of preference and 
partiality. While the depositors have been requested to remain 
satisfied with 25per cent less than what they are legally entitled to, 
the Provincial Bank has to write down its assets by Rs. 6 lakhs 
out of Rs. 35 lakhs or by 17°2 per cent only. 


The scheme further suggests that out of 75 per cent of the 
remaining deposits, the depositors should be paid one-half in cash 
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from the available liquid resources of the Central Banks and 
the loan to be advanced to the Provincial Bank for this purpose , 
by Government. It would, however, be necessary to find out 
Rs. 25 lakhs for giving effect to the above arrangement. The 
Central Banks should be able to draw Rs. 10 lakhs out of cash and 
liquid assets amounting to Rs. 22 lakhs and the baiance of Rs 15 | 
lakhs must be provided by the Government as loan to the Provin- 
cial Bank. The remaining portions of deposit have been proposed 
to be paid through debentures carrying interest at 3 per cent — 
with Government guarantee of payment of interest only. Besides, — 
to ensure efficient management ia the future the Government 
have further been requested to grant an annual subsidy of 1 lakh ~ 
of rupees to the Central Banks. 


According to the scheme as outlined in the preceeding ~ 
paragraphs the depositors will have the satisfaction of receiving 
874 per cent of their total dues immediately in cash. This may 
create Some impression in the minds of the investing public. 


Both the Government Scheme and the Scheme of the 
Standing .Commitees recognise the necessity of making full 
payment to the depositors, if that were possible. There: is - 
however, no available data to show that this would be a feasible 
proposition. . But the Government -proposal. is more definite, in 
this respect,- in as much as it contemplates to oder the-creditors | 
temporary preference shares for tha amount that is not likely to_ 
be covered by realisable assets The report of the Standing Commi- 
tees does not- throw any light.on this-important point. They have - 
advised the depositors to forego twenty five per-cent of their depo- 
sit money for the present, with an assurance to get back the fall 
amount, if there be any surplus of assets over liabilities. They 
have not, however stated what course of action is to be taken | 
if there be any deficit or if the de‘icit exceed 25% as a result 
of the reduction of debts of members, in future. 


The Government of C. P. & Berar after reviewing the 
position of the Co-operative Movement in the light of recent 
developments and taking all the relevant factors into considera- - 
tion issued a second Communique on the 26th March, 1940, 
giving their final . decision on the subject. While 
reiterating the views of .the Government, as expressed in the 
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first communique, so far as the principles involved in the task of ' 
rehabilitation are concerned, the second communique refers to the 
complexity of the problems facing the movement in Berar. It 
again refutes the arguments advanced in favour of any direct 
financial assistance to the movement by the Government and 
denies that they have any moral responsibility in the matter. 
But the Government having the interest of the agricultural 
population at heart as also genuine sympathy for Co- -operative orga- 
nisations as an ez-gratia measure are ready to guarantee interest 
upto 8 P. ©. on the’ outside ‘liabilities of the Central Banks, as 
reduced by compromise or conciliation. The Government 
are agreeable tó increase their subsidy to the Central Banks upto 
a lakh- of rupees instead of Rs.50,000/-, for thrée -years at'the 
first instance. Besides, they would sympathetically consider the’ 
question of strengthening the departmental staff, if needed, for 
giving effect to the rehabilitation scheme. 


In the last communique the Government have ‘made some 
modifications of their original scheme While the basic principle 
for providing substantial relief to members of rural societies by 
bringing down their dues.to the level of repaying capacity, has 
been the main feature of both the schemes, the period for repay- 
ment of the does in instalments spreading over twenty five 
years has now been reduced to twenty years, Itis stated that in 
view of the improved economic condition ot the agriculturists 
caused by the outbreak of “European hostilities, the Co-operative 
Societies and their members should be able to -take advantage of 
the present opportunities, to try to extricate themselves from old 
debts, and to rehabilitate their financial position, The 
C. P. Government seem to be of opinion that the shortening 
of the period for repayment is not likely .to inflict any hardship 
on the members, while, it will give the creditors a chance of 
getting back their dues earlier. The Government have further 
laid down the princi: le that whatever scheme of rehabilitation 
be accepted, it should not make the creditors suffer more than 
they would, had the banks been placed under liquidation. Besides, 
it is not thought to be in the best interests of Co-operative insti- 
tutions to take away the creditors’ right of demanding liquidation 
in the event of the failure on the part of the Banks to meet their 
liabilities. The creditors have been’ advised to examine any 
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«proposed scheme that may be placed before them, in all the 
details, before giving their final assent. The Registrar of Co-ope- 
rative Societies has been sought to be given the power to propose 
a Compromise or arrangement between a society and its creditors, 
and to confirm the same provided that it is accepted by “not less 
than three-fourths in value of the creditors present either in 
person or by proxy” and that the “assenting creditors represent 

~ not less than 51 per cent in value of all the creditors affected, 
by the compromise or agreement’. In the earlier communique, 
however, an agreement to have a binding effect on all would — 

require the approval of the “creditors to whom 66 per cent of the 
liabilities are due”. 


A definite time limit of three years has been fixed for the pur- 
pose of drawing up a workable scheme and get it approved by all 
the interested parties. If, however, a particular institution fails to 
devise a scheme acceptable to the majority of the 
depositors, there will be no other alternative than liquidation. 


Other changes in respect of depositors have been suggested 
in this commmnique With reference to the point of exclu- 
sion of the reserve funds of working and reorganised societies 
for distribution, it has now been conceded, that these may be 
available for pro-rata distribution to the depositors, It is not 
known whether the amount of Ks. 22 lakhs shown as cash and 
liquid resources on 30-6-88 is still intact. 


The communigue is silent regarding the question of the 
deficiency of assets, if any, to be caused by the scaling down of 
the debts of members. It is not clear whether the Government 
adhere to their former policy of issuing preference shares to the 
depositors for the amount of the difference between the liabilities 
and assets or whether they expect the depositors to forego their 
claims to the extent of the afore said difference. 


Much stress has been laid on the necessity of improving the 
present management of the Central Banks, To ensure business 
like and efficient administration of these institutions, provisions 
should be made to include representatives of the depositors, the 
Provincial Bank, affiliated societies, the share-holders and if 
necessary & nominee of the Registrar in future managing 
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committees) The Government are of opinion that the undue 
preponderance of borrowers in the management, as at present, 
should be déne away with, In the meantime, the societies and the 
members have been advised to surrender their lands and get 
them back on hire-purchase system, so as to produce a proper 
confidence in the minds of the creditors and to prove their 
own bonafides, 


The Government have not yet come to-any decision as to 
the method of financing the good societies and the reconstructed 
societies, -If the Provincial Bank take up the work of financing- 
these societies in co-operation witb the Government, they are 
prepared to give assistance up to one lakh of rupees. The 
Government have further agreed to depute an experienced Revenue ” 
Officer, to the co-operative department, in connection with the 
settlement of lands owned by the Banks and societies. But mere 
deputation of an officer without requisite number of trained staff 
under him, may not prove to he of much help with regard to the 
solution of this complex problem. 


Now that the C. P. Government have expressed clearly 
their views concerning the nature and the extent of state aid 
to the co operative movement, the main responsibility for the 
execution of the scheme of rehabilitation will depend on the 
co-operators both official and non-official. The depositors, of 
course, will not be fully satisfied by the present scheme.’ Possi” 
bly, they would have certain misgivings still. It all depends 
‘however; on the management, to remove suspic'on, if any, and 
restore public confidence once again, by their earnest effort and 
business like administration. 


-” 


Reports & Enquiries 


THE BENGAL CO-OPERATIVE ORGANISATION SOCIETY 
REPORTS FOR THE YEARS 1938 & 39- 


new era appeared in the history of the Bengal Co- 
A operative Organisation Society with the advent of the 
year, 1938. The former executives resigned, new executives 
were formed and a scheme for the rehabilitation of the Society 
was formulated. The meeting of the Central Board held on the 
” 31st January, 1938, delegated all the powers of the Board to the 
newly elected Secretary and appointed an Advisory Committee 
to guide him in carrying out the rehabilitation work.. 
But no way could be seen to revive the Society from the 
effects of heavy liabilities incurred in the previous year. At 
this stage the Hon’ble Mr. M. B. Mullick, Minister-in-charge 
of Co-operative Credit and Rural Indebtedness Department and 
Khan Bahadur Moulvi A. M. Arshad Ali, Registrar of Co-opera- 
tive Societies came to its rescue and recommended for a grant of 
Rs 79,000 to the Government. The Society must acknowledge 
with gratefulness the help rendered by the Government at a time 
when the very existence of the society was at stake. 


Loss by Death 
The Society sustained great loss at the passing away of Sir 
Daniel Hamilton, the Founder President of the Society. When 
the news of his death reached the Society, members of the 
Working Commitee met at a meeting and passed a condolence 
resolution. 


Activities of the Society 
The Society carried out its main functions publicity anc 
propaganda as far as its funds permitted. It also endeavoured 
to focus the non-official views of the movement. 
Publicity Work 
Foremost among the Society’s activities is the work of 
publicity and Propaganda carried on in the years under report 
through : i 
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I. The two organs, the English quarterly “The? its 


Bengal Co-operative Journal’ and the ~~: 
“Bhandar” the Bengali monthly, 


II.; Publication of Leaflets and Pamphlets, 
ITI. Popular Lectures, 

IV. Exhibitions, 

V. Ca operative Conferences, 


VI. Celebration of the International Co-operative 
Day, 


VII. Co-operative Drama, 
VIII. Newspapers. 


Organs 

Much improvement was effected both in the Bhandar and The 
Bengal Co-operative Journal. Twenty thousand copies of Bhandar 
profusely illustrated dealing with various subjects, were printed 
and circulated every month mostly among Co-operative Societies. 
The Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, subscribed several 
copies of Bhandar and the English Journal for various schools 
and colleges. Both the Journals were edited by the Society’s 
Editor, Mr Manmatha Ray, M A 


Publication of Pamphlets and Leaflets 


During the years under Report the Society published three 
pamphlets, one by Mr. N. R. Sarkar formerly the Finance 
Minister to the Government of Bengal and the other two by 
Khan Bahadur Maulvi A-M. Arshad Ali, Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, Bengal. 


Popular Lectures 


Mr. Haran Chandra Mukherjee, the Publicity officer of the 
Society was appointed Manager from 81st January, 19388 In 
addition to his own duties he carried out extensive publicity 
work in various parts of the province by delivering popular 
lectures, specially in group conferences of Societies. Moulvi 
Mir Kasem, Lecturer of the Society made tours throughout the 
Province and delivered lectures illustrated with Lanter Slides. 
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. Eghibitions . x 


‘Both Mr. Haran Chandra Mukherjee and Moulvi Mir Kasem 
participated in several exhibitions. Charts, Tables and Pictures 
illustrating the principles and practice of Co-operation were 
exhibited and explained to the people at these exhibitions. 


Conferences 


The Society helped the Department and Central Co- 
operative Banks in organising Divisional- Co-operative Confe- 
rences at the following places : (1) Comilla (2) Jamalpur :8) Gosaba 
(4) Midnapur (5, Rajshahi (6) Krishnanagar (7) Nalhati. The 
Society also gave contributions of money to some of these Confe- 
rences a8 much as its fand permitted. ile 


The President of the Society Rai N. N. Mukherjee Bahadur 
presided over the conference held at Rajshahi, He was. algo 
elected Chairman of the Reception Committee of the Conference 
held at ‘Krishnanagar. 


A Provincial Co-operative Conference was held in Calcutte 
on the 25th March, 1939. The conference was organised by the 
joint efforts of the Society and the Co-operative -Department. 
The Hon'ble Chief Minister opened the Conference. 


: Celebration of the International Co-operative Day : 


During the years under report the Society celebrated the 
International Co-operative Day in a fitting manner. Special 
feature of the celebration was a mile long procession of represen- 
tatives of Co-operative Societies of Calcutta and suburbs. 
The procession was led by the Minister of Co-operation, thé 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies and many distinguished non- 
official co-operators. “Mass meeting was held in the year, 1938 at 
the University Institute Hall, under the Presidency of Hon’ble 
Mr M. B. Mullick. The day was also celebrated in similar manner 
in the. following year. Mr. N R. Sarkar the then Finance 
Minister presided over this year’s meeting which was held at the 
Senate Hall of the Calcutta University. The Minister of Co- 
operation performed the Co operative Flag hoisting ceremony at 
the Senate Hall. The Hon'ble Chief Minister and other distin- 
guished | CO- operators as usual sent their messages on enone 


occasions -. `- = a : 


~~ 
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Co-operatiwe Drama 


On the occasion of the Bengal Provincial Co-operative 
Conference and the First Annual Co-operative Brotherhood 
Dinner in Calculta on the 25th March, 1939, a Co-operative 
Drama specially written for the occasion by the Society’s Editor, 
Mr Manmatha Ray was staged under his direction, mostly by the 
staff of the Society before the members of the Cabinet, distin- 
guished citizens and representatives of Co-operative Societies. 
The Society was congratulated for the introduction of this new 
form of popular propaganda. The Executives of the Society 
are seriously considering the possibility of extending this form of 
` popular propaganda in mofussil areas. A scheme for this purpose 
is being drawn up for submission to the Government for financial 
assistance. 


Publicity through News Papers 


With a view to give wider publicity to the movement 
through the press, members of the Indian Journalists’ Associa- 
tion were -invited by the Society Mr. Mrinalkanti Bose of 
Amrita Bazar Patrika, Vice President of the Journalists’ Associa- 
tion gave an assurance that more publicity to the movement 
would henceforth be given by the press. 


Library and Free Reading Room 


The Society maintained its Library and Free Reading Room. 
Several useful Journals both foreign and inland on Co-operative 
and allied subjects were either subscribed or received in exchange 
of the Society’s journals. A large number of books and periodicals 
were supplied to the Bengal Co-operative Training Institute at 
Dum Dum for the use of the undertraining officers and Instructors, 


The Bengal Co-operative Societies Bill 


The Society invited opinions of all Central and Urban 
Banks of the province on the provisions of the Bengal Co-oper- 
ative Societies Bill and constituted a special Committee for 
formulating its own views. The Committee’s. considered 
opinion and the opinions received from different societies were 
submitted to the Government for their consideration. 
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Printing Press 


For & long time the Society was keenly feeling the want of 
& printing press of its own to economise the cost of 
publication of its journals and to supplement its income by 
undertaking supply of books and forms to Co-operative Societies. 
A large sum of money goes out of the movement every year 
to outside printers on this account, The Co-operative 
Unions of the Punjab and Madras have succeeded in stopping 
such outflow of Co-operative money, by starting Presses of their 
own and thereby catering to the printing needs of the 
Co-operative Societies. With these objects in view s printing 
press has been started by the society in March, 1939. The 
press is working satisfactorily. 


Meetings 


A special General meeting was held on the 6th August, 
1939 for the purpose of amending the Bye-laws of the Society 
gso thatit might extend its activities in directions other than 
those provided in the old Bye-laws. The Bye laws -of the 
Society were amended at this meeting and were duly registered. 
During -the years under report the Central Board held five 
meetings. lhe Adyjsory Committee met six times The Working 
Committee was constituted in the year 1939 and held five sittings. 


Honorary Secretary and the Joint Honorary Secretary 


Mr. P. C. Bhattacharyya continued to be the Honorary 
Secretary and Mr. W. Zaman, Joint Honorary Secretary of the 
Society during the years under report. Both of them were 
elected members to the Standing Committee of the 
All-India Co-operative Institutes | Association. They 
participated in the meetings of the Standing Committee of 
the All-India Co-operative Institutes’ Association held at 
Vizianagram, Jabbalpur and Madra: Mr. W. Zaman also 
attended the All-India Registrars’ Conference in Delhi as a 
representative of non-official Co-operators of Bengal, Mr. W. 
Zaman also held the office of Honorary Organisor during the 
years under report. In that capacity he made extensive tours 
throughout the Province and helped in the organisation of new 
types of societies and Divisional Conferences in many places. 
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Both the Secretaries took leading pars in organising the 
Provincial Co-operative Conference and the Annual Co-operative 
Brotherhood Dinner in Calcutta. — 


. National and International Ailiations 


The Society remained affiliated during the years under 
report to the All-India Co-operative Inszitutes’ Association in 
India and Horace Plunkett Foundation and the International 
Co-operative Alliance, abroad, thus provid ng a link connecting 
the QOo-operative movement in Bengal vith the movement all 
over India and beyond. 


E Oonclusion 


rai 


The Society represents the non-official view of the move- 
ment, as such its activities and importarce must increase with 
the expansion of the movement. The old Byelaws of the 
Society needed modifications in order toa keep pace with the 
progress of the movement. The Society also introduced important 
amendments in its Bye-law with a view to form a representative 
Statutary Central Committee for the administration of the 
services of Supervisors of Central Banks. Ifthe services of the 
Supervisors are placed under the authority df this apex non-official 
Organisation, in that cases the activities of the Society for the 
furtherance of the Co-operative movement will greatly develop. 


Due to continued economic depress.on and exigencies of 
nature the Co-operative movement in the Province have been 
hit hard. As such the society could not get sufficient financial 
support in the shape of subscription from its constituents. 
Further, the war conditions hive aggravated its difficulties in 
publishing the large number of journals owing tothe abnorrmal 
rise in the price of papers and printing materials and in giving 
effect to other schemes contemplated by the Society. In such 
circumstances the Society can reasonakly look forward to 
Government for increased financial assistamce so that its useful 
activities might not be hampered in any .way. 


THE BENGAL CO-OPERATIVE ALLIANCE 
ITS FIRST CONSTITUTION ; 


Meeting of the Electoral College. 


The first meeting of the Electoral College under the new amended 
bye-laws- of the Bengal Co-operative Organisation Society was held at 
Calcutta Town Hall, on the 31st March, 1940 at 8-30 A.M. About 300 
delegates representing Central, Urban and Rural Societies were present. 


Mr. Sanat Kumar Chatterjee proposed Rai Bahadur Nagendranath 
Mukherjee to the Chair, Mr. P, C. Bhattacharjee seconded. The only agenda 
of business was the election of members to the General Assembly. 


Election of the General Assembly. 


d The following General Assembly was constituted for the ensuing period: 
Oaloutta Societies 


t. Mr. P. C, Sanyal (E. B. Railway Junior C. C, Society) 
2. Mr. Nirmal Kumar- Moitra (Saxby & Farmer) 


Calcutta, Central Societies 
1. Mr. P. C. Bhattacharjee 
- Presidency Division 


24 Parganas :~-1. Mr. .Phani Bhusan Bose (D. Harbour) 2. Mr. M. -` 
Wazed Ali (Taki). Madia :~1, Mr. Subhash Chandia Biswas (Meheipur) 2. 
Mr. “Mrityunjoy Acharjee (Chuadanga). Jessore :—1. Mr. N. N. Chakravarty 
(Magura) 2. Mr. Sukumar Bose (Jessore). Kulna :—ı1ı. S. M. A. Majid 
(Khulna) 2. Mr. Amulya Chandra Mukherjee (Raruli). Afurshidabad :—1. Mr. 
Golbadan Tribedi (Kandi) 2. Mr. Nakibuddin Mandal (Berhampur). 


Burdwan Division 


Bankura :- 1. Mr. Bankubehari Dutt (Bankura) 2. Mr, Becharam 
Bhattacharjee (Vishnupur). BirdAun:~1. Mr. Abdur Razzak (Nalhati) 2. Mr. 
Dharanidhar Mukherjee (Nalhati). Midnapore :—1. Mr. Satya Ranjan Dutt 
(Midnapore) 2. Mr. Gorachand Girt (Tamluk). Hooghly :—1. Mr. Narendra 
Nath Sen (Hooghly) 2. Dr. Nasir Ahmed (Hooghly). * Howrah :-—1. Mr, 
Panchanan Mandal (Uluberia) 2, Mr. Sibnath Banerjee (Howrah). Burdwan :— 
1. Mr. Rajendra Kumar, Roy (Asansol) 2. Rai Bahadur Satyansu Kumar 
Sinha (Burdwan). 

Rajshahi Division 

Rajshahi +=, Mr. Promothanath Moitra (Rajshahi) 2. Mr. Aminul 
Huq (Rajshahi). Bogra :—l. Mr. Abdul Bari (Padmapara) 2. Mr. Dewan 
Mohiuddin (Chandanbaisa). Pabna :—1. Mr, Ali Ashraf Khan (Serajganj) 2. 
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Khan Bahadur Moulvi M. Ali Khan (Shazadpur). Dinajpur :y1 Mr. Suresh 
Ranjan Chatterjee (Balurghat) 2, Mr. Benoy Bhusan Das (Balurghat). 
Maldah:—1. Mr. Kali. Prasanna Saha (Malda) 2. Mr. Ram Brahma Roy 
(Harishchandrapur) Jalpaiguri : —~1, Mr. R. N. Sinha (Jalpaiguri). Rangpur i 
1. Mr. Haranath Biswas 2. Khandkar Abdul Karim (Rangpur). 


Dacca Division. 


Dacca :~1. Mr. Faizuddin Buian (Kaliganj) 2. Khan Sahib Maulvi 

Wajed Ali Khan (Raipura). Baksrganj :—1. Khan Sahib Maulvi Abdul 
Latif Choudhury ‘Barisal) 2. Mr, Abdus Sobhan (Khepupara).’ Faridpur :— 

1. Mr. Abdul-Gani (Gopalganj) 2. Mr. Ahmed Ali Mirdha (Goalundo). Mymen- 

~ singh :—1. Mr. Abdus Sadeque (Bhairab) 2. Mr. Aswini Mohan Ghosh (Jamal-: 


pur.) 


Ohittagong Division 


Noakhali :— 1. Mr. Abdur Rob (Lakshmipur) 2 Mr. Mozaffar Hossain. 
(Sandwip). CAiHtagong:—1. Mr. Jogesh Chandra Sen (Chittagong) 2. Mr. 
Fazlur Rahman (Chittagong). Tippera :—1. Mr. Amin Meah (Chandpur) 2. 
Mr. Abdul Hamid Bhuian (Brahmanberia). i 


Individual 


- The following Individual members were elected to the General Assembly 
by the Primary meeting held on 15th March, 1940 : 


I. Mr. Shafiquiddin Ahmed 2. Mr. Satya Priya Banerjee 3. Rat Bahadur 
Nagendra Nath Mukherjee 4. Mr. Harisadhan Mukherjee 5. Khan Sahib 
Moulvi Ashraf Hossain 6. Khan Shaheb Moulvi Shamsur Rahman 7. Mr. Syed 
Azizul Hug 8. Mr. N. G. Mukherjee 9. Mr. S. C, Mittra 10. Mr. K. C. Basu. 


Nominated by the Bengal Provincial Oo-operative Bank 


I. 


wu e QR BP m 


Mr. W. Zaman : 

Rai Bahadur S. K. Chatterjee, 

Khan Bahadur Moulvi A. F. M. Abdur Rahman 
Nominated by the Registrar. 

Khan Bahadur Moulvi Choudhuri Afsar Ali (Dy. Regtstrar) 

Mr, Niranjan Mohan Bardhan (P. A. to the Registrar) 

Mr. B. P. Bhattacharjee Asst. Regisirar, (Calcutta) 

Mr. Hafizur. Rahman 

Mr. N. N. Bose 


_Hx-officio 


” n (Dacca) 


+ Ho (Rangpur ) 


Khan Bahadur Moulvi A. M. Arshad Ali, Registrar of Co-operative 


Societies, Bengal. 


8 
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MEETING OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


The first meeting of the General Assembly of the Bengal Co-operative 
Alliance met at the Town Hall, Calcutta on the 31st March, 1940 at 
9 30A,M. Mr, W. Zaman proposed Rai Bahadur Nagendranath Mukherjee to 
the Chair which was accepted. 65 members were present in the meeting. 


Hlection of Governor 


1. Mr. W. Zaman proposed that Rat Bahadur Nagendranath Mukherjee 
be elected Governor of the Bengal Co-operative Alliacce. The proposal was 


accepted unanimously. 
Executive Council 


2. The General Assembly then constituted the following Executive 
Council of the Alliance : 


Individual Members ~ 
1. Rai Babadur Nagendianath Mukherjee 
2, Khan Sahib Moulvi Ashraf Hossain 
3. Moulvi Syed Azizul Huq 


Calcutta Societies — 
1. Mr. P.C. Sanyal (E. B. Ry. Junior C. C. S.) 


Calcutta Central Socteties— 
t. Mr. P.C. Bhattacharjee 
Presidency Divieion— 
yr, Moulvi S. M. A. Majid (Kbulna) 
2. Moulvi M. Wazed Ali (Taki) 
3. Babu Sukumar Bose (Jessore) 
Dacca Division— 
1, Babu Aswini Mohan Ghosh (Jamalpur) 
2. Prof. Abdus Sadeque (Bhairab) 
3. Moulvi Ahmed Ali Mirdha (Goalundo) 
Rajshahi Division— 
x, Moulvi Ali Ashraf Khan (Serajganj) 


-2. Babu Suresh Ranjan Chatterjee (Balurghat) 
3. Babu Kali Prasanna Saha (Maldah) 
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Chittagong Division— 
r. Moulvi Abdur Rab (Lakhipur) 


2. Babu Jogesh Chandra Sen (Chittagong) 
3. Moulvi Mozaffar Hossain (Sandwip) 


Burdwan Division— 
1. Rai Bahadur Satyansu Kumar Sinha (Burdwan) 
2. Babu Narendranath Sen (Hooghly) 
3. Babu Dharanidhar Mukherjee (Nalhati) 


Nominated by the Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank :-— 
r Mr. W. Zaman 


2. Khan Bahadur Moulvi A. F. MaAbdur Rahman 
3. Rai Bahadur Sanat Kumar Chatterjee 


Nominated by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies ~ 


1. Khan Bahadur Moulvi Choudhuri Afsar Ali (Deputy Registrar) 
2. Mr. B. P. Bhattacharjee (Asst. Registar, Calcutta.) 
3. Mr. N. N. Bose (Asst. Registiar, Rangpur) 

fx-oficio—Khan Bahadur Moulvi A. M. Arshad Ali. 


Amendment of Bye-laws 


3. The following amendments of the bye-laws of the Bengal Co-operative 
Alliance were moved and duly carried after being seconded ; — 


(¢) Add under Section DEFINITION 
“(XV) “Year’ means Co-operative vear beginning from the Ist 
July and ending on the 3oth June”. 


(ii) Add under Section Io in line 7 after the words ending with “the 
> members of”—“the committee of management of”, 


(iif) Add under Section 13-in line 3 after the word “each” —“provided 
that no shareholder who has failed to pay his subscription within 
6 months of its being due shall be eligible to take part or vote in 
any meeting mentioned above”, 


(¢v) Add after the word Governor in the 3rd line of Sec. 21 “and the 
Secretary and the Joint Secretary”, 


(v) Delete Sub-Section (fs) of Section 24-“to apply for loan,” and 


(vi) Add under Sub-Section (v) of Section 24 after the word ending 
with “other-” “Smmovable”, 
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(wiz) Add under Section 28 (4) after the word “Act”—“provided that 
no dividend shall be paid on shares and the share money is not 
refundable”. 


4. The audit Report and the Annual Report of the Bengal Co-opera- 
tive Organisation Society for the years 1938 and 1939 were 1ead and accepted. 


5. The maximum borrowing for the year 1940 was fixed at Rs. 50,000]-. 


6. Budget for the year 1940 as placed before the meeting was — 
sanctioned. 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL- 


The first meeting of the ‘Executive Council under the amended bye- 
laws was held at the Town Hall, Calcutta on the 31st March, 1940 at 10-30 A. M. 


Rai Bahadur Nagendranath Mukherjee, Governor of the Bengal Co- 
operative Alliance took the Chair, 


The following Members were present -— 


1. Mr. P. C. Bhattacharyya 2. Mr. W. Zaman 3. Mr. S. K. Chatterjee 
4. Khan Sahib Moulvi Ashraf Hossain 5. Mr. P. C. Saayal 6. Mr. S. M. Abdul 
Majid 7. Mr. Md. Wazed Ali 8. Mr. Sukumar Bose 9. Mr. Aswinimohan Ghosh 
10o. Mr. Abdus Sadeque 11. Mr. Ahmed Ali Mirdha 12, Mr. Ali Ashraf Khan 
13. Mr. Suresh Ranjan Chatterjee 14. Mr. Kali Prasanna Saha 15. Mr. Abdur 
Rob 16. Mr Jogesh Chandra Sen 17. Mr. Mozaffar Hossain 18. Rai Bahadur 
Satyansu Kumar Sinha 19. Mr. Narendra Nath Sen 20. Mr. Dharanidhar 
Mukherjee 21. Khan Bahadur Moulvi A. F. M. Abdur Rahman 22. Khan 
Bahadur A. M. Arshad Ali 23. Khan Bahadur Choudhuri Afsar Ali 24. Mr. B, 
P, Bhattacharjee 25. Mr. N. N. Bose. : 


1. Mr. P. C. Bhattacharjee and Mr. W. Zaman were elected Honorary 
Secretary and Joint Honorary Secretary respectively for the ensuing period. 


2, The Honorary and Joint Honorary Secretary were delegated with all 
the powers they were exercising in previous years jointly and severally. 


: 3. Rai Bahadur Sanat Kumar Chatterjee, Mr. P. C. Bhattacharjee and 
Mr. W. Zaman were individually authorised to sign dccuments and negotiable 
instruments as members of the Executive Council as provided in Section 27 of 
the bye-laws of the Alliance, 


REPORT OF THE REGISTRAR OF CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES, BENGAL 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING 30TH JUNE 1938. 


' Extracts. 
REGISTRAR—KHAN BAHADUR A. M. ARSHAD ALI 


fter the close of the year the charges of the five Divisional 

Assistant Registrars were split up under the orders of 
Government into 16 small charges each comprising of one or two districts. 
This required the opening of 11 additional Assistant Registrars’ offices and 
the separation and transfer of records to the new offices. It was, therefore, 
not-possible for the Assistant Registrars’ ofices to complete the compilation of 
annual statistics-of the year under review within the prescribed time. 


Administration, 


I held the post of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies throughout 
the year and Mr. R. N, Roy continued to work as Deputy Registrar, Mr. A. 
Ahmed, I. C. S., Director of Debt Conciliation, Eastern Circle, was also 
Deputy Registrar in addition to his duties during the year and kept himself 
in touch with the movement. I was on tour for 102 days. In the course of 
my tours I reviewed the financial position of Central Banks, met the depositors 
and shareholders in conferences and discussed with them the steps that should 
be taken for effecting improvement in the position of the Central Banks. 
Where it was found that the Central Banks could not meet its obligatory 
charges the depositors were requested to reduce the rate of interest on their 
deposits and itis gratifying to note that almost in all cases the depositors 
agreed to do so. I also examined the possibilities of joint marketing of 
agricultural produce and encouraged the Central Banks in suitable areas to 
organize large sale societies for marketing of the produce of the members of 
village societies which would benefit both the Central Bank and the societies. 
Large scale Divisional Co-operative conferences were held throughout the 
year which were attended by the Hon’ble Minister and myself. In all the 
conferences the members of village societies were encouraged to be loyal to 
their societies and to repay their debts as best as they could. They were also 
exhorted to jointly sell their produce avoiding middlemen and devote their spare 
time in subsidiary occupation and rural welfare activities. 


Inspectors—The total number of inspectors, at the end of the year remained 
at 84 as in the last year. The entire staff of inspectors received training at the 
Dum Dum Training Institute in 3 batches during the year. Outside the train- 
ing period they were engaged largely in carrying out measures for improvement. 
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of the financial position of the Central Banks and societies including the 
enquiry into the position of the loans due from individual members of village 
societies. 


Auditors —The Strength of auditors remained at 241 as in the previous 
year as the training of the new recruits could not be completed before the 
end of the year. The scheme for further developing the audit sub-circles could 
not, therefore, be put into operation although particular care was taken to keep 
these circles as efficient working units. The total audit cess recovered from 
societies at the end of the year was Rs. 3,53,690 as against Rs. 3,66,759 of 
last year and the actual expenditure on audit staff was Rs. 4,73,371 of which 
Rs. 4,51,445 was debited to audit cess in the proforma account. The prevailing 
uncertainty of collection from the agriculturists has been equally manifest in the 
fall in recovery of audit cess. The consideration of such important questions 
as revision of audit cess and separation of audit and inspection had therefore to 
be postponed. f 

Supervisors. — The number of supervisors employed by the central 
societies was 637 as against 691 of the previous year, of which ro were paid by 
Government. A scheme for giving them proper training along with other superior 
paid staff of societies at the Co-operative Training Institute, Dum Dum, after 
completion of the training of the departmental officers, was sanctioned by 
Government. 


flonorary Organiser.— The Honorary Secretary of the Bengal Co-opera- 
tive Organisation Society continued to be the only Honorary Organiser for the 
year. 


4 


General Progress 


~ 


The process of reconstruction of the agricultural credit movement conti- 
nued. A detailed survey and local investigation iato the position of dues 
outstanding from individual members of societies was undertaken and almost 
completed towards the close of the year. The informations collected and 
collated supplied the necessary data for forming an estimate of the repaying 
capacity of the members and the bad debts of the financing banks. The 
department took steps to formulate a scheme on the basis of the enquiry to 
rehabilitate the agricultural credit movement. The need for short term finance 
for raising crops was felt but no work could be started on an organised scale 
during the year for want of additional finance required for the purpose. 


The total nnmber of societies of all classes slightly increased from 24,221 
to 24,256 and their membership from 861,136 to 868,540. The Total working 
capizal rose from Rs. 19'21 crores to Rs, 19°48 crores and the total owned 
capital from Rs. 5°86 crores to Rs, 6'o9 crores. Deposits from individuals 
increased slightly from Rs. 7'95 crores to Rs. 809 crores. The proportion of 
owned capital to working capital was 31 per cent. as against 30 per cent. of the 
previous year. 
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The Provincial Bank worked with a balanced budget and earned a 
cash profit of Rs. ‘97 lakhs as against Rs, ‘81 lakhs of the previous year. 


The Central Banks are yet working under great difficulties, The 
recovery of principal dues (including recall of liquid investments) was Rs. 87°74 
lakhs or 25'9 per cent. as against Rs. 98*39 lakhs or 269 per cent. of the last 
year. The collection of interest was Rs 22°96 lakhs or 662 per cent. of the 
annual demand as against Rs. 26.28 lakhs or 71'4 per cent. of the previous year. 
The total revenue expenses was Rs. 26'03 lakhs as against the total income of 
Rs. 25°34 lakhs. Though the Central Banks failed to maintain the expenses 
within their income it has been possible for them to gradually reduce the deficit 
which was Rs. 1'79 lakhs in 1935-36, Rs. 111 lakhs in 1936-37 as against 
Rs, ‘69 lakhs of this year, 


The Land Mortgage Banks continued to maintain a steady progress. 
There was a growing demand for increase of this class of banks. The banks 
were still financed by the Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank, Limited, as the 
necessary Trust and other deeds in connection with the floatation of debentures 
were pending approval of Government. To facilitate the conciliation of debts 
of their members Special Debt Settlement Boards have been sanctioned by 
Government for these Banks, Public Demands Recovery Act has also been 
amended to enable these banks to realise their dues in a summary manner. 


The Bengal Co-operative Organisation Society, which was in a 
moribund condition for some years was reconstituted w-th financial assistance 
from Government. The Bengali monthly journal “Bhandar” issued by the 
society has been considerably improved and is now ina position to disseminate 
various useful knowledge and information fer the benefit of the large body of 
the members of the societies and the general public. The number of 
affiliated societies increased from 18,892 to 18,986. The Society continued 
to publish the two journals and participated in several industrial and agricul- 
tural exhibitions in the Province. Publicity officers of tke society also delivered 
lectures on co-operation and allied subjects both in rural and urban areas. 


Rural reconstruction Societies, some of them did useful work by excava- 
ting irrigation khals,-tanks for drinking water and by constructing village roads. 
For want Of subsidy from Government these societies were handicapped in 
their activities. They could have done a lot towards village welfare if they 
were given small subsidy by Government. 


Purchase and Purchase and Sale Societies, There was a further 
decline in the number of these societies from 67 of the last year to 64, 
and in membership from 13,297 to 13,114. Their working capital also 
decreased from Rs. 7,52,541 to Rs. 7,209,447. In spite of the‘ uncertain 
condition of the paddy market, the Central Co-operative Paddy Sale 
Society did better business during the year. The scciety handled 152,4$0 
maunds of paddy and rice as against 147,328 maunds of last year and earneda 
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Statement of percentage regarding collection and overdue 
loans from members of Agricultural Oredit Societies. 


Amount Amount Percentage of— 
a eae Overdue eerie 
of the year year Collection) Overdue 
Rs. Rs 
Lakhs Lakhs 
1935-86 ___... ‘ine 4,15,52 |3,10,47 80,48 73 | 747 
1936-37 vi see 4,038,901 13,26,68 31,02 76 | 808 
1987-38 ons aad 3,99,12 13,45,81 49,12 64 | 866 





Sources of working capital of Agricultural Credit Societies. 


~ 


x fee 1935-86. | 1986-37. 1937-38 


Ra. Rs. Rs. 

Share capital paid up . | 54,46,845| 53,56,446| 53,50,819 
Deposits from members swe 19,78,076) 19,381,415 18,19,084 
Deposits from non-members... 14,99,286) 14,48,946 13,738,985 
Deposits from societies sts 1,05,766 82,485 81,008 
Deposits from Provincial and - 

Central! Banks .. 13,28,87,81413,18,59,982; 3,13,71,642 
Loans from Government ~. se | weseesee | ae ees 371 
Reserve funds eae .. (1,77,21,471)1,86,91,536, 1,92,49,051 
Other funds os yi 86,6384, 47,277 55,473 





Total o. |5,91,24,392|5,94,18,087| 5,39,02,833 
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profit of Rs. 3,519 against Rs, 3,016 of last year. The Gosava Rice Mills 
purchased 75,712 maunds of paddy against 96,439 maunds of the previous year. 
The mill hulled 33,801 maunds and sold the balance through the Central 
Paddy Sale Society. The profit earned during the year was Rs. 1,215 against 
Rs, 2,204 of the preceding year. The Backarganj Sundarban Central Sale 
and Supply Society worked fairly well and the Donovan Rice Mill attached to 
it earned a profit of Rs. 6,403. The produce of the mill is in great demand 
at the local and neighbouring rice marts. The Naogaon Ganga Cultivators’ 
Co-operative Society sold 1,683 maunds of ganja and 223 maunds of dhang 
against 1,566 maunds of ganja and 210 maunds of df4ang in the last year. The 
society continued to maintain many dispensaries and a large number of schools 
out of contributions from profits and made regular grants to various works of 


local public utility. 


Irrigation and Drainage Socteties, The number of these societies 
increased slightly from 975 to 979 but their membership fell from 22,091 
to 21,645. There was no appreciable increase in the irrigable area 
during the year, which remained at 143,778 bighas. In the district of 
Birbhum the Dadpur Dowki Society is the biggest of the stream schemes. 
The Society after irrigating over 10,000 bighas has a large surplus of 
water which overflows to areas outside its jurisdiction. Attempts are being 
made to induce the persons thus benefited to join the society. The Bahia 


Mriganayana Irrigation Society is doing good work. 


Stores and Supply Societies, The number of these Societies rose 
slightly from 42 to 43 but their membership fell from 5,062 to 4,960 during 
the year. The value of the total sales also declined from Rs. 3°32 lakhs 
to Rs. 2:75 lakhs but the profit eamed increased from Rs. 5,574 to 
Rs. 8,133. The Railway Stores at Kanchrapara and the Gosaba Stores in 
the district of 24-Parganas and the Bengal Chemical Co-operative Stores at 
Calcutta worked well during the year, The Santiniketan Samabya Bhander 
in the district of Birbhum has shown signs of improvement and worked at 
a profit. The United Trading Society in the district of Midnapcre suffered heavy 
loss during the year owing to serious factions and heavy cost of management. 
The shareholders accordingly decided to wind up the society. The Sarda 
Police Training College Store, continued to work well with its owned capital. 
The condition of other stores has been generally bad. 


Fishermen's Societies, The number of these societies at the end of 
the year was 109 against 108 of the last year but their membership fell- further 
from 4,116 to 4,023. The Bidyadhari Spill Fishery Society in the suburb of Cal- 
cutta supplied fresh fish to Calcutta market and did fairly good business but due 
to large initial cost of reclamation which the socicty had to bear ıt could not be- 
come self-supporting yet. The Meghna-Padma Fishermen Society worked at a 
loss during the year and the Bangiya Matsyajibi Samabaya Samity did not 
commence work. A co-operative society for the benefit of the fishermen of 
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Chittagong catching fish in the coastal areas of Bay of Bengal was registered 
towards the close of the year under the name of the Chittagong Matsyajibi 
Samabaya Samity. The Provincial Bank agreed to advance Rs. 50,000 to 
the society which has beeh placed in charge of a departmental officer for 
efficient management. The Society, however, could not start work before the 
close of the year. 


Zamindary Societies, There was no increase in the number of these 
societies. The BengalYoungmen’s Zamindaty Society has been able to realise a 
substantial portion of its outstanding loans and rents. The condition of the Tamluk 
Zamindary Society continued to be unsatisfactory. The Badarkhali Colonization 
Society formed by amalgamating Block Nos. I and II societies last year worked 
well, Out of a total area of 3,510 acres embanked, 2,730 acres were under actual 
cultivation. So far 126 families have settled in Block Nos. I and II and 131 
in Block No. III. The embankment of Block No. IHH was made much earlier 
by voluntary labour of the intending settlers. In addition to the annual repairs 
to the embankments, the society continued to maintain one free primary 
school, one free weaving school, several ‘maqtabs, a play-ground and a dispen- 
sary for the benefit of its members. The society has besides constructed 
several tanks and a network of roads for facility of communication within the 
colony. To meet the growing demand for deforested land from landless culti- 
vators and labourers and increasing pressure of population on the society, the 
question of extending the scheme to the adjacent Rampur-Ringbhong forest 
calls for serious consideration. 


The Bengal Co-operative Insurance Society, The Society has made 
steady progres during the year, The insuiance fund shows an increase of about 
17 per cent. and income from premium has increased by 15 per cent. During 
the year proposals for insurance of the total value of Rs. 5,49,500 were 
received, of which proposals amounting to Rs. 3,60,000 resulted in policies. 


Central Anti-malarial Society. —The number of societies affiliated to the 
society increased from 1,007 to 1,083. The society carried on successful pro- 
paganda at suitable centres for creating public opinion for resuscitating the 
numerous silted up waterways. The monthly journal “Sonar Bangla” pub- 
lished by this organisation seeks to disseminate useful knowledge regarding 
public health, agriculture and rural economics. 


Producers Union. ~The number of these unions remained at 13 as in 
last year. The miik unions except, the Calcutta Milk Union are more or less 
in a bad way. The Industrial Unions have, however, received a general 
impetus towards improvement by the assistance in the shape of expert staff and 
weaving appliances. 

Milk Unions. - The Calcutta Milk Societies Union sold 37,728 maunds 
of milk, for Rs, 3,11,000 against 37,612 maunds for Rs. 3,21,827 in last year. 
The daily average milk handled was 103 maunds as in the previous year. The 
cost of management was reduced from Rs 94,836 to Rs. 78,000 and the profit 
earned was Rs, 15,000 against Rs. 27,488 of last year. 
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Industrial Unions.— During the year the Bengal Provincial Industrial 
Society sold finished goods valued at Rs. 58,952 agaimst Rs. 56,059 of last year. 
The gross profit of the societygwas È 4,956 against R. 3,615 of the previous year 
and the net profit amounted to Rs. 118 against loss of Rs. 4,452 of the previous 
year. The capital grant of Rs. 20,000 by Government was received in January 
1938 anp could not, therefore, be utilised for the full period of the working 
year. The Bankura Industrial Union had great difficulty in disposing of its 
stock owing to competition by mill-made textiles. A grant from the Govern- 
ment of India to the extent of Rs, 4,000 as fresh capital and Rs. t,ooo for the 
purchase of weaving implements in addition to the services at Government 
cost of three supervisors and a weaving and dyeing expert was available to the 
union which, however, sustained a loss of Rs. 625. The condition of the Dacca 
Industrial Union is causing anxiety. A scheme for improving the condition of 
the weavers’ societies by setting up sizing and calendering machines in the 
weaving centres with the help of the Government of India grant is under 
examination, 

The Training Institute at Dum Dum maintained out of Govern- 
ment of India grant nearly completed the training of the departmental 
inspectors and auditors. Arrangements have been made to train up the 
supervisors and secretaries of Central Banks as also office-bearers of village 
societies. ; 

The Bengal Co-operative Societies Bill, took the final shape during the 
year and was introduced in the Legislative Assembly immediately after 
the close of the year. 

Disputes and Litigation, the total number of disputes filed during the 
year was 5,600 against 6,064 of the last year. The number of disputes filed 
by village societies has decreased on account of Debt Settlement Boards. 

Liquidation, Seventy-eight societies were placed under liquidation during 
the year against 49 of the preceding year and proceedings of 17 societies 
were closed against 21 of last year. 


Liquidation. 





Number of | Number of | Number of 












societies | liquidation | liquidation, 

Year. „ | liquidated | proceedings| proceedings 
closed pending. 

1935-36 s. eos 1,411 
1936-37 se noes 21 1,439 
1987-88 1,500 
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Policy of the Department. \ i pai 


The policy of the department so far as it concerned the agricultrall’/; , = 
credit movement was one of consolidation and the following effective stepa T 
were taken in this direction :— COMI 


(a) The Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank reduced its lending rate to 
Central Banks from 8 per cent. to 5 per cent, under certain condi- 
tions which enabled the Central Banks in their turn to reduce 
their lending rate to societies from 12} per cent. to of per cent. 
The societies also reduced their interest rate charged from individual 
members tO 10} per cent. 


(4) By amicable arrangement with the depositors the Central Banks 
succeeded in reducing the rate of interest on deposits generally to 
3 per cent. which 1s considered fair under the present circumstances. 


(c) Toremove the stagnation in business the Provincial Bank issued 
short term loans to Central Banks. A loan of Rs. 2°73 lakhs was 
issued to 21 Central Banks. The recovery of the loans has been 
satisfactory ; two banks only asked for time for repayment till the 
next harvest as the crops in those areas were damaged by flood. 


(d) On the requisition of the Central Banks, the wholetime services of 
some departmental officers were lent to the banks for more efficient 

‘management of their working. This has so far produced really 
satisfactory results, ' 


le) The investigation into the financial position ef the primary 
agricultural credit societies furnished the department with a certain 
degree of accuracy materials to asceitain the extent of solvency and 
repaying capacity of the individual borrowers. It appears that due to 
continued economic depression some of the Societies have lost their solvency 
and it will be necessary to grant large remissions to effectively recons- 
truct them. The unsatisfactory financial condition of these societies have 
had its adverse effect on the Central Banks. The position is not, however, 
beyond the possibility of recovery with material assistance from Govern- 
ment and sympathetic attitude of the creditors. In this connection it is 
gratifying to observe that in spite of the financial weakness of the 
Central Banks and primary societies the position of the Provincial Bank 
continued to be satisfactory on account of its large reserves and the 
annual Government subsidy of Rs. 2 lakhs for iecouping the loss sus- 
tained by the bank on jute sale societies. 


(f) In normal times the policy of consolidation as is being 
pursued by the department backed by the additional facilities afforded by 
the introduction of the training scheme, the increased departmental staff 
and an efficient Act is likely to produce a good result. But at the present 
moment when the repaying capacity of the agriculturist members have fallen 
down considerably and their overdue debts are piling up every year and 
while on the other hand there are no encouraging signs of any rise in 
the prices of the agricultural commodities to enable them to liquidate their 
debts in near future some sort of drastic reconstruction measures appears 
to be immediately necessary. In view of this a comprehensive scheme 
involving a bolder policy for reconstruction of the entire agricultural credit 
movement by scaling down the debts of the primary borrowers and by 
extending the period of repayment of the adjusted debts over a number 
of years consistent with the 1epaying capacity of the borrowers together 
with adequate facilities for short ‘term advances is needed. 


= 
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CO-OPERATIVE COLONISATION OF BADARKHALI’ 


During the year under report the colony worked satisfactorily on 
the whole. Two members in Block [ and 26 in Block II cleared off 
their debts, while 8 in the former and 38 in the latter greatly reduced their 
liabilities. In Block III the inner embankments were completed and lands 
made fit for broadcasting paddy 


In spite of successive floods, there was a good harvest of paddy. The 
cultivators also grew different kinds of rabi crops and vegetables, for example 
sun hemp, chillies, radish, tobacco, potatoes, tomatoes, cabbages, cauli-flowers 
turnips. A collection of Rs. 19,coo was made, and Rs 900 realised from the 
sale of fish in the Badarkhali khaJ, by which the debt of the samity was consi- 
derably reduced. Formerly the members had to pay interest on their loan at 
12} per cent but under the present arrangement of direct finance from the 
Provincial Co-operative Bank they pay interest at og per cent. As reported 
last year, in consideiation of the fact that the colonists in Blocks I and H are 
still heavily in debt to the Provincial Bank, Government have allowed them to 
pay rent at concessional rates, viz, at one-fourth and half the assessed rent, till 
31st March, 1944 in the case of the former and 31st March, 1941 in the case of 
the latter, the full rent being charged from 1st April, 1944 and ist April, 1941 
respectively. In the case of Block III the rent-free period has been extended 
till 31st March, 1942 and thereafter payment of rent at the above concessional 
rates has been allowed for four years, the full rate taking effect from 
ist April, 1946. This also helped the Samity and its membeis to reduce their 
debts. At the endof the year the balance of the loan due to the Provincial 
Bank stood at Rs. 50,009 against which the colonists had paddy in stock worth 
Rs. 4,000, Rs, 390 in hand and Rs. 3,900 in bank deposit, hesides 2,600 acres of 
culturable lands and Rs. 7,450 in bank shares. 


Improvement of the girls’ school, the boys’ school, the weaving school 
and the mosques was effected. Playgrounds were raised. Roads were cons- 
tructed and tanks for drinking water re-excavated and reserved. Steps were 
also taken to start a Union Board dispensary inthe colony. Credit is due for 
all this to the Inspector and Chairman of the Samity, Moulvi Abdul Jabber, + 


( From the Land Revenue Administration Report of the Government 
of Bengal, 1937-36.) 


~ 


*As an appreciation of this work Moulvi Abdul Jabbar has since been 
promoted to the rank of Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies. —Ed. 


Co-operative Conferences and Meetings. 


THE 22ND SESSION OF THE BEHAR CO-OPERATIVE FEDERATION 
CONGRESS, HAZARIBAGH, 15TH JUNE; 1940. 


SUMMARY OF THE PRESIDENTIAL SPEECH DELIVERED BY 
Mr. SRIKRISHNA SINHA, EX-PREMIER, BEHAR. 


Te Co-operative movement is not restricted to the 
functioning of credit societies ; yet it was the 
allurement of obtaining cheap credit that drew most villagers 
towards the Co-operative movement. These credit societies 
have not always exercised sufficient caution; and it i8 to this 
indiscriminate, if well-intentioned charitableness, that we must 
put down the failure of credit societies. 


Moreover, the success of the Co-operative movement depends 
on non-credit activities. These non-credit organisations- would 
improve the existing conditions of agriculture by demonstrating 
the practical utility of better implements and better seeds and 
manures and making these available to the agriculturists. - 
These. organisations would drive home into the minds of the 
agriculturists the advantages of Co-operative sale of the crops, 
Run on the principles of Co-operation, the experts offering advice 
would not meet with the usual stiff resistance to all innovations 
which makes the hidebound conservatism of agriculturists. 
Once taking deep roots, these. organisations would gradually 
extend to embrace such useful work as pursuading the 
‘agriculturists to take up cottage industries which can withstand: 
the rivalry of industrialism, only if they are run on Co-operative 
lines to ensure the most economic means of obtaining the 
raw materials and machinery necessary for the making of cottage 
industries. These organisations would, moreover, impress on 
the villagers the advisability of consolidated holdings ; and 
although the task is difficult, it can be performed, as the’ move- 
ment in the Punjab indicates. In the Punjab the advantages of 


ran 
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the consolidation of holdings have been so fully appreciated 
that in many districts villagers have come forward to contribute 
from 8 to 10 annas an acre towards the total cost of about Rs. 


1-8 an acre. 


Tt is an ascertained fact that the Co-operative movement 
has not produced the desired results. Among the causes of 
failure must be set down the indiscreet loans which 
more readily financed consumption than production, and the 
failure of the credit movement to improve the credit of the 
borrowers. Moreover, the lenders and the borrowers usually 
had conflicting interests and thus the very purpose 
of Co-operative effort was defeated.’ A further set-back came 
from economic crisis due to over-production at the close of 
the war boom. Prices fell so suddenly that the creditors found 
it impossible to discharge their liabilities within the period 
originally contemplated. The heavy indebtedness of the 
agriculturists and their inability to repay their loans to the credit 
societies affected the entire credit system of the Co-operative 
organisation for it is ultimately a network of the credit societies ; 
as itis quite clear that the main assets of a Provincial Bank 
are its investments in loans to Central Banks which invest 
virtually their entire resources in loans to societies which exist 
mainly for granting loans (seldom realised ) to members. The 
indebtedness of the members has atrophied the entire credit system. 


ow 


To pull Co-operative credit out of this mess rehabilitation 
is not merely necessary but imperative The Board of axperts 
has made the following recommendations :— 


(a) The entire balance of outstanding arrears of interest 
on the loans should be written off. 


T (b) The outstanding amount should carry interest in | 
future at 6} p c. 


(c) Debts should be repayable within a maximun period 
of 20 years. 


In view of the irretrievable financial condition of some of 
the members the Board has advocated the classification of mem- 
bers into retained and eliminated. Most of the latter class will 
be sold up sooner of later, and since this cannot.be helped the 
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Board has recommended the measure that within a period not 
exceeding 5 years, as much of the principal with interest at 64 p.c. 
as can be realised must-be recovered from these eliminated mem- 
bers. Since this measure must inevitably mean the writing off 
of a fair portion of the outstanding dues of the societies the 
Central Banks in their turn must write off the corresponding 
dues from the societies. Who is to make up thisloss? Any 
reasonable scheme of rehabilitation must be based on the willing- 
ness of the creditors to accept a reduction; and the following 
recommendations might be suggested : 


(1) When the loss is less than 25 p.c.the creditors 
should forgo their claim to this extent. 


(2) Where the loss is 25 p-c. or more, Government should 
grant a subsidy to the Central Bank concerned to enable it pay 
its creditors in cash to the extent of 124 p. c. of their claims. 
The creditors should forgo their claims to the extent of the 
balance of the deficit. 


The Board further recommended a loan to Central Banks 

not exceeding 50 p. c. of the amount estimated as recoverable 
(from retained members, in order to stabilize the credit of the 
Central Banks which would be in æ position to pay their creditors 

_ incash and thus ensure confidence in the depositors on whom 
the stability of the Banks rests. 


Rehabilitation, however, does not mean merely an attempt 
at recovery. The provision of finance to the Provincial Bank 
would in itself be no permanent solution of the problem ; for 
without great caution in regard to the granting of loans history 
would repeat itself. A guarantee of the credit could be obtained 

. by advancing a safe percentage of the probable yield of crops and 
by insisting on a member disposing of his crops through his society 
so that the money could be realised easily. If such a guarantee 
seems to be the only reasonable check on the granting of loans, 
much more care should he devoted to a thorough examination 
of the actual credit of members. In the case of retained 
members creditors shogld be made to see the reasonableness of 
writing off not merely the interest accumulating during boom 
periods, but also a percentage of the capital. In the case of 
eliminated members steps should be taken to save them from 

10 | 
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financial ruin, for it is not fair te impose on the admittedly 
insolvent members the obligation to meet the dues within 5 years 
when the comparatively solvent are allowed 20 years to liquidate 
their debts, If it is unwise to permit these members to bea 
constant drag on the resources of the societies, it is certainly 
immoral to aim at their total extinction. 


In regard to the extension of the period of liability we feel 
that agricultural credit societies must be thoroughly organised 
in order to be of real service to agriculturists. The loans must 
vary from seasonal credit to long term credit. These various 
forms of credit would meet the different requirements of the 
agriculturists :— 


(a) Short-term credit providing farmers with the working 
capital they require, to be paid back in a yeer, 
(b) Medium-term credit to enable the farmers to buy 


live-stock and agricultural implements, to be repaid in several 
annual instalments, 


(c) Long-term credit, to reduce past indebtedness and to 
effect lasting improvements, to be repaid within a longer period. 


An agency must be set up for the provision of long-term 
credit. This would facilitate the scaling down of debts ; and the 
agriculturists who have grown used to yield to a desperate fata- 
lism will be greatly encouraged by the relief afforded when they 
find themse'ves no worse even after regular repayment of their 
past debts. 


About the rate of interest, if is fair to take into considere- 
tion the uncertainty of the yield of crops which depends on factors, 
some of which are beyond human control. Moreover, agricultural 
products are highly perishable, and the prices are fixed not by the 
agriculturists but by profiteers so that the margin of proft for the 
agriculturists, if there is any profit at all,is very low. The 
interest charged on agricultural loans in the past has been un- 
reasonable and unfair, and although itis against the usual bank- 
ing practice interest on long-term loans should be lower than that 
on short-term loans, p 

It was not merely the economic depression after the war 
that was responsible for the failure of the co-operative movameni. 
In India the co-operative movement was initiated by an anxious 

t 
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government rather than by a people eager to work out its eco- 
nomic salvation. The Government asked a number of solvent 
men to invest their surplus wealth and an impecunious class 
rushed to obtain this heaven-sent credit- Neither the lenders 
nor the borrowers learnt the chief objective of co operation which 
is mutual aid. In any scheme of rehabilitation apart from the nece- 
ssity of stabilising the credit the principles of co-operation must 
be properly disseminated. In the reconstructed co-operative socie- 
ties co-operative training must occupy an adequately important 
place. This view has received the attention of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Agriculture. 

In Europe Co-operation is more or less independent of 
the state. In India‘*too, the co-operative movement, although 
brought into being by the Government has depended on the 
initiative of public-minded non-officials. But while the Central 
Co-operative Organisation in European countries stimulates the 
entire co-operative movement by affording substantial assistance 
and well-organised guidance the Co-operative Provincial Orga- 
nisations in India have unfortunately remained mere figureheads 
and have done little towards fostering co-operative education. 
The failure is partly to be put down to the discouraging financial 
condition of these organisations, and since the movement is & 
state gesture itis up to the Government to come forward with 
financial aid to the Co-operative organisations so that the good 
work started may be continued. It is wise in this connection to 
remember that the Royal Commission holds that the object of the 
provincial organisations is to “promote the co-operative movement 
in all possible ways by serving as a centre of co-operative activity”. 

A thorough rehabilitation of the Co-operative movement 
being admitted as imperative, we must look closely into the 
functioning of the administration. If Co-operative training is a 
sine qua non of the success of the movement the officers must be 
expected to have learnt the principles of co-operation. At present 
the office of the Executive Head has not proved to be sufficiently 
attractive, and if some Registrars have proved successful it is 
inspite of the system, rather than because of it. What is true of 


the Registrar is more‘or less true of the entire department ; and 
in the interest of efficiency the Co-operative administrative 
system must be thoroughly reshuffled and built anew. 





THE 23RD SESSION OF THE U. P. CO-OPERATIVE CONFERENCE 
MERRUT, APRIL 1940. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF 
SIR T. VIJAYA RAGHAV ACHARAYA K.B.E. 


I think it will be admitted in every province of 
India, not excluding even the Punjab, that the weakest 

part of the Co-operative structure is the primary village Society. 
Several suggestions, not many of a practical character, have 
been made as to how to strengthen it. The suggestion that 
may be said to hold the field is what known by the rather 
clumsy name of the multi-purpose society. Bulletin No 1 of 
the Agricultural Credit Deparment of the Reserve Bank of 
India, which described the success achieved by the Banking 
Union at Kodinar in the Baroda state, and stated that the 
most important factor which contributed to its success was the 
fact that the societies dealt with not only the credit side of 
villager but with every economic need of his, started what I 
may call the boom in this multi-purpose business. Bulletin 
No, 2 which recommended its general application intensified it. 
To put ıt in the words of the first pamphlet, “the Indian 
peasant’s whole psychology of hfe must be changed and if this 
is to be done, it is necessary that he should be taken up as a 
whole man and that all the aspects of his life should be dealt 
with by the same agency.” If it is a question of changing the 
peasant’s whole psychology of life, can this miracle be performed 
merely by amalgamating several societies for several 
functions into one? Isitnot the low of life that as more and 
more varied functions have to be performed, there must be 
more and more specialised organs? After all, in many rural 
credit societies the byelaws do provide for the society taking 
functions other than credit. If in practice these have not 
been taken up, it was because either the natural resources were 
lacking or the men with the necessary resourse, initiative and 
ability were not there. I recall the criticism I have heard from 
an enthusiastic Co-operator, Leb me quote it as nearly as 
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possible in the critics own words. “There is no special advan- 
tage in forming multi-purpose societies for undertaking 
activities other than credit because in most of the villages the 
same set of persons will have to handle the new society and 
the old credit society. If the members and the committee are 
sufficiently in earnest, there is scope for working out all the 
objects of the multi-purpose society through the credit society 
itself. Ihave been quoting the words, of a man who is, what, 
I may call the Co-operator in the street. Let me now quote 
an expert, Mr ©. F. strickland “A society aiming at a general 
uniform, not at a specified and limited object is in danger of 
becoming cumbrous in mechanism and unintelligible to the 
_ simpler members. It then passes into the hands of an educated 
Gligarchy and loses its Co-operative quality. Societies which 
ambitiously try to carry on several activities soon become highly 
complex and technical and probably end in disaster. Such 
institutions have been set up in China at the instigation of 
zealous organisers who do not realise what a peasint can do and 
what he cannot. Their influence is either negligible or harmful. 
Societies of similar wide powers are found inJ apanese villages, 
but for the most part they are content to arouse public interest 
in & new idea and then organise a separate co-operative society 
to put the idea into action.” 

I have not the same suspicion or ditrust of an “educated 
oligarchy” as Mr. strickland has. In fact, such a diversion 
` by utilisiny the generous instincts of youthful minds might 
materially remove the difficulties in the way of forming multi- 
purpose societies of the type advocated by the Reserve Bank. 
The amalgamation of credit societies in contiguous areas into 
one large Central multi-purpose society might facilitate the 
same object by providing the finance and the quality of workers 
required to work an institution which is bound to be more 
complex than the simple type of rural credit society. But let 
us not forget that there are , limits to the concentration of 
functions and that actual experience has compelled us in some 


matters to reverse the policy of concentration and to introduce 
separation of functions. — 

I have dwelt in such long detail on the multi-purpose 
society, because while we should appreciate the possibilities of 


N 
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employing it under limitations to good purpose, we should not 
cherish the illusion that it is going to change the farmers’ 
psychology and outlook on life. 

J 


This is perhaps the right place to consider the recommen- 
dations made by the Reserve Bank that loans must be strictly 
limited to cultivation fnance and must be repayable at the 
harvest. As an exception, loans for the replacement of cattle 
may be repaid in two years but such cases should not exceed 


2 comparatively small proportion of the soqietys’ business. 


But a restriction of a loan purely to the financing of cultivation 
will nullify the essential purpose of the co-operative movement 
and drive the farmers into the arms of the money-landers even 
for many of his most ordinary needs. A sound system of rural 
credit must be based on a recognition of the fact that the 
agriculturisi requires : 


(a) Short-term loans, repayable at the harvest, for 
current expenses of cultivation including purchase of manure or 
seed, wages for farm labour, purchase of fodder for cattle, pay- 
ment of kist or unavoidable domestic expenditure. 


(b) Medium-term loans for purchase of cattle, imple- 
ments, field carts, or small repairs to the farm or ths farm 
buildings. Such loans to be repayable in two to six years. 


(c) Long-term loans for redemption of mortgages on the 
farm, discharge of other prior debts, sinking of wells or other 
improvements to the land etc. such loans to cover seven to 
twenty years. 


An interesting proposal has been made in Madras in 
order to reduce overdues in primary agricultural credit societies, 
and to enable them, at least such of them,as are found capable 
of rehabilitation, to enjoy a new lease of hfe It is to pool the 
statutory. Reserve Fands of all primary agricultural societies 
in a district and of the district central bank and constitute them 
into a Trust Fund tc be administered by the Registrar of Co-ope- 
rative Societies. This fund ıs to be temporary and is to cease to 
exist on the purpose being fulfilled, which is to write off the 
bad debts of societies which find that their own bad debt reserves 
are insufficient to meet them, 


1 
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I desire to congratulate the United Provinces on- the 
comparatively high percentage of recoveries in Central Banks. 
I understand it is 672 per cent in the banks affiliated to the 
Provincial Union, and 425 p. c. in the small number unaffiliated. 
A part of the credit for this result is attributed to-the experiment 
which the Moradabad Bank started of accepting repayments in 
kind, an example which has been copied by the Etawah, Kotd- 
wara and Bijnor Central Banks. The system requires a compe- 
tent staff and vigilant supervision, but where this can be secured 
if offers a considerable facility to the agricultural borrowers. 


If I may venture to say so the absence of a co-operative 
apex Bank is a serious defect in the co-operative structure of the 
United Provinces. Borrowing and lending operations are 
carried on by the district central banks who negotiate with one 
another direct. I understand attempts have been made before 
to start a provincial bank in these provinces. I venture to say 
that you cannot afford to shelve this question any longer, 


Another direction in which you have yet to make progress 
is in the co-operative land mortgage system. I am informed that 
there are only five such banks in these provinces with a total 
membership of about 600 and that the advances made come to 
about Rs. 1,60,000. In Madras there are 120 land Mortgage 
Banks, they have disbursed so far 2+ crores of rupees and at 
their head is a Provincial Land Mortgage bank which is entirely 
distinct from the Provincial Co-operative Bank which adminis- 
ters short and medium term credit. 


‘I understand that a question which has aroused a sharp 
difference of opinion in the committee of enquiry in Madras 
has also come up to the front here, that is, the question of the 
continuance of unlimited liability in rural credit societies. The 
Madras committee decided by a majority to reverse the present 
practice, make limited liability the rule and unlimited the 
exception, the point being decided in individual cases by the 
Registrar in conformity with local co-operative opinion. 
Apparently opinion in the United Provinces is veering round the 
same way The decision tomy mind really rests on practical 
considerations. If unlimited liability does really prevent the 
richer man from throwing his lot in with his poor fellow, a rigid 
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adherence to the old practice is to be deprecated and a relaxation 
of it is called for. In this connection, it is interesting to note 
that while the percentage of persons within the co-operative fold 
is 18°] in Madras, ıt is as low as 4'1 in these provinces. 

I cannot close these remarks without congratulating you 
onthe success which your marketing societies have attained, 
particularly in two commodities of Ghee and Sugarcane, I 
understand that in the season 1938-39 out of a total quantity of 
16 crores of maands of cane crushed in factories, as much as 5 
crores were supplied by co-operative cane societies. In, four 
districts of the Meerut Division, Meerut, Muzaffarnagar, 
` Dehra Dun and Saharanpur over 4 crores and 10 lakhs of maunds 
of cane have been sold by societies to factories up-to-date (18th 
April, 1940) and about 80 lakhs of rupees have gone tothe 
growers of net profit- Thisisa gratifying result. 


THE CALCUTTA CO-OPERATIVE CONFERENCE 


A meeting of Co-operative Societies of Calcutta was 
held at the Town Hall, on Saturday, the 13th July, 1940, 
under the presidentship of Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu, M. A. 
B.L MLA The Calcutta Corporation Co-operative 
Institutions viz. the Credit Society, the Death Benefit Society 
and the Workers Bank took the lead in organising this meeting. 
Mr. R. Roy Chowdhury, Secretary of the Corporation Co-ope- 
rative Credit Society, on behalf of these institutions welcomed 
the assembled gentlemen. 

Mr. Roy Chowdhury in a lengthy speech said that the 
Bengal Co-operative Societies Bill if passed into law, would 
mean the death-hnell to non-official co-operative work. In his 
presidential address Mr. 8. K. Basu described the Bill as an unco- 
operative measure. 

Resolutions were moved for circulating the Bill for public 
opinion ; requesting Government for holding an enquiry into the 
working of the co-operative movement and urging resignation of 
Calentta Societies from membership of the Bengal Co-opera- 
tive Alliance and to form a separate Federation to represent non- 
official co-operative opinion. 





DEATH OF MR. J. C. SEN 


CONDOLENCE MEETINGS 


At the office of the Assistant Registrar, Co-operative 
Societies, Krishnanagar (Nadia). 


“This meeting of the staff of the Assistant Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies, Nadia-Murshidabad Districts, presided 
over by Babu Khagendra Nath Sarkar, B: A., Assistant Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies, places on record, their deep sense of 
sorrow and condolence on the sad demise of Babu Jnanendra 
Chandra Sen, 3B.8c., Assistant Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, Midnapur and resolved that a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to his bereaved family”. 


K. N. Sarkar 
President 
(Assistant Registrar) 


? 
At The Bengal Co-operative Training Institute, Dum Dum. 


“This meeting of the instructional staff and undertraining 
officers of the Dum Dum Co-operative Training Institute with 
the Officer-in-charge in the Chair expresses its profound sorrow 
_ at the sad and untimely demise of Babu Jnanendra Chandra Sen, 

Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies, and (Late) Instruc- 
tor, Dum Dum Co-operative: Training Institute and prays to the 
Almighty that his soul may rest in peace. 

The meeting further tenders message of condolence to 
the bereaved family and prays that the Almighty may bestow 
strength and patience to bear the logs”. 


Z. Abedin 
President. 
(Officer-in-charge) 


li 


o 


THE BENGAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES BILL, 1939. 
REPORT OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE. 


The Bengal Co-operative Societies Bill, 1938, was referred by a motion 
carried in the Bengal Legislative Assembly on the 3rd August, 1938 tg a Select 
Committee. The Bill was published before introduction in the Calcutta 
Gazette, dated the 7th July, 1938. The Committee held 41 sittings between 
i9th August, 1938 and rsth December, 1939 and submitted its report 
recommending several amendments and additions tothe Bill The reasons 
for the alterations recommended by the committee are enumerated below : 


CHAPTER 2. 


Clause 1.—The year of the Bill has been changed from 1938 to 1939 
for convenience of reference. 


Clause 7.—While we did not think it necessary for the Provincial 
Government to exercise any discretion in the matter we have made the scope 
of the clause more comprehensive by insertion of the Bengali equivalent of 
co-operation. 


Clause 8.—We thought it preferable to have rules in place of orders 
for the purpose of exemptions contemplated in this clause and have given 
Co-operative Societies a right to represent their case at the time of framing 
of rules which might affect their interest in any way. 


CHAPTER IT. 


Clause 9.—The clause has been altered by us to avoid the appointment 
of more Registrars than one for the province which appeared to be 
permissible under the original clause but which we considered unnecessary. 


Clause ro.—We considered it necessary that some of the more 
important powers should be exercised by the Registrar himself and have entered 
these in a new schedule. The clause has been modified accoraingly. 


Clause rz.——The slight amendment is intended to emphasize the chief 
cause actuating Co-operative Societies. 


Clause 13.—We considered it advisable that Government should 
prescribe the manner in which applications for registration will have to be 
made. This would result in uniformity of practice and should serve to 
simplify and expedite the process of registration. Sub-clause (2) has been 
deleted as unnecessary after the alteration in the earlier portion of the 
clause. 

Clause r8.—The financing banks being primarily interested in the bye- 


laws of societies, we have thought it expedient to empower such banks to 
take the initiative in the matter of amendment of such bye-laws as they 
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consider necessary. The societies have been given a right to be heard, 
whenever there is a proposal for amendment of their bye-laws, both by the 
financing banks concerned and the Registrar. The financing banks have also 
been given a right of appeal against any adverse decision by the Registrar. 


CHAPTER III. 


Clause 27 —We have found it desirable to define specifically the 
purposes for which the annual general meeting is to be held. We have also 
considered it necessary to put some limit to the Registrar’s power of extending 
the date by which the meeting is to be held. 


Clause 22-~Sub-clause (1).—For the purpose of requisitioning special 
general meetings we have raised the proportion of requisitioning members 
in case of societies with not more than five hundred members from one-fifth 
to one-third. and for sake of convenience we have provided for representation 
by delegates in societies with a membership exceeding 2,000. 


S2tb-clause (2).—To achieve the desired effect we have thought fit to 
make this provision mandatory. 


Clause 23A.—This is intended to enable the Government to render 
assistance to a society at its own request to administer its affairs in an 
executive capacity. . 

Clauses 25 and 20,—have been recast. We considered it desirable to 
make it clear that in‘case of mismanagement a society must, in the first 
instance, have an opportunity of reconstituting the Managing Committee. 
It was also considered necessary to give the Registrar power to debar 
undesirable elements from entering into or remaining in the Managing 
Committee for specified periods, and also to arrange for the appointment 
of a fresh Managing Committee within a reasonable time which may be 
extended by the Provincial Government. Appeals against orders disqualifying 
a member and also superseding a Managing Committee have also been provided 
for in the schedules as a sufficient safeguard against improper or unjustifiable 
interference. 


Clause 27.—-As a logical corollary to clause 26 we have given the 
Registrar power to cancel the appointment of the person appointed to manage 
the affairs of the Committee under that clause, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Clauses 31 and 32.—We considered it advisable to leave it to Govern- 
ment, and not to the Registrar, to prescribe the manner of publication of 
the balance sheet and also to make rules for maintenance of fluid resources 
of societies. 


New Clause 73.—This is original clause 37 with the substitution of 
the word “shall” for “may” in the third line and the addition of sub-clause (2), 
We considered this substitution essentially necessary in the interest of the 
co-operative- movement in the province. Although this might involve Gov- 
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ernment in some risk we thought that such msk must be undertaken for 
securing Public confidence in deserving co-operative organisations. 
Sub-clause (2) has been inserted by us as a safeguard against indiscriminate 
issues of debentures. 


New Clause. 33A.— is the onginal clause 33 with Some consequential 
and drafting alterations only. 


Clause 37.—-has been omitted as the necessary provision has been 
made in new clause 33, 


Clause 39 (r).—We considered it expedient that Government should 
by rule prescribe the conditions in which the Registrar may sanction loans in 
excess of the credit fixed for a member. 


Sub-Clause (2). — Co-operative Land Mortgage Banks should not be 
subject to a restriction which is repugnant to their very purpose, and 
therefore we have excluded them from the operation of the restriction contained 
in this sub-clause, 


CHAPTER V. 


Clause. 43.— We considered three months to be too short a period for 
mature consideration of any proposed alteration in the form of liability and 
have thought it proper to extend the period to six months. \ 


Clause g4. —The clause has been expanded to include both members 
and prospective members so that a statement of their outstanding liability to 
all their creditors can be ascertained before advancing a loan. 


We thought it proper to let the society fix its own time limit for calling 
for statement of claims instead of having the period rigidly fixed by statute. 


Clause 45. ~The last few lines have been omitted by us as we considered 
it dangerous and undesirable to complicate matters by interfering with the 
decrees of Courts. 


Clause 46. — Sub-clause (2) of this clause has been omitted as we did 
not think it proper to extend the normal period of limitation as orlginally 
contemplated. 


' Clause 47.— In this clause we have considered it desirable to provide two 
new sub-clauses (aa) and (e) We have excluded from sub-clause (a) the 
provision regarding irrigation societies and have put it into the new sub-clause 

(aa) and we have extended it to make the loan a first charge upon the land 
irrigated even when the land changes hands ; new sub-clause (z) extends to 
the house-building societies the facilities proposed for other types of society. 


New Clauses fJ A and g7B.—These clauses are intended to remove 
a great difficulty felt by irrigation and embankment societies, which are 
hampered by the fact that persons whose lands are situated near to the source 
of irigation or to the embankment frequently refuse to join such a society, 
confident that the proposed benefit must accrue to them whether they join or 
not. Such societies have consequently been provided with facilities to secure 
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- a demarcation of the area to be benefited, and where 6o per cent. of this area 
is possessed by members of the society, to levy an equitable rate upon non- 


members. 


New Clause 48A.—We have thought it desirable to insert this new 
clause for facility of realisation of dues from salaried officers in the interest 
of the societies. 


Clause 50 (2).— This sub-clause is necessitated by the division between 
Central and Provincial Governments of the jurisdiction over stamp duties : 
sub-section (7) of section 28 of the existing Act is being repealed in so far 
as it relates to the stamp duties referred to in this sub-clause, which fall 
~- within the jurisdiction of the Provincial Government. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Clause 57— Sub-clause (c).— Past experience has shown the necessity 
of providing that previous sanction of the Registrar must be obtained before 
any Co-operative Society can invest or deposit its funds with. another Co- 
operative Society of limited liability. In many cases he is the best person to 
judge the advisability of such transactions. 


Sub-clause (d) has been omitted as the amended sub-clause (e) is 
expected to cover this when appropriate rules are framed. 


Clause 53.—We have considered it advisable to specify clearly the 
ways in which the reserve funds of societies may be invested without leaving 
itto the discretion of the persons responsible for the management of the 
societies for the time being. This is likely to raise public confidence in the 
societies with regard to their stability and financial soundness. Sub-clause (4) 
has been expanded with this end in view. 


Clause 5¢.~ We thought it unnecessary that every trivial instance of a 

bad or doubtful asset should necessitate a reference to the Registrar before any 

‘dividend can be distributed, and so we have given the audit officer discretion 
to decide whether such sanction is necessary. 


Clause 55.—In addition to the voluntary contribution to charity we have 
thought it desirable to provide for a compulsory contribution toa fund for 
furthering the objects of the co-operative movement. 


CHAPTER VII, 


Clause 57.— The words “at a meeting” have been inserted to avoid 
any possibility of confusion. 


Clause 59.- We did not consider it necessary for a member or prospec- 
tive member of a society with limited lability to furnish a statement of his 
properties, except when he applies for a loan or offers to stand as surety. 
The clause as redrafted should avoid unnecessary harassment of applicants 
without exposing societies to any risk. 


i Clause 60.~ This has been redrafted. We did not consider it advisable 
to leave it to the discretion ofthe society to permit utilisation of a loan for 
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a purpose other than that for which it was originally taken and we have 
considered it expedient to leave it to Government to prescribe the manner of 
refunding a loan which has been misused. 


Clause 63.-We did not consider it necessary to make any distinction 
between the liability of a person ceasing to be a member and of a deceased 
member and in both the cases we have considered two years from the termi- 
nation of membership sufficient period for continuance of liability to the 
society. 

Clause 67.— In sub-clause (f) (6) we thought it inadvisable to dispense 
with the necessity of a succession certificate as contemplated by the original 
clause. We were also of the opinion that the Managing Committee in coming 
to a decision should follow certain pinciples to be prescribed in the rules for 


the sake of uniformity of practice. 
Clause 70.— We thought it desirable to provide that calculations of 
money due from the Co-operative Society must be made in accordance with 


the rules to be framed for the purpose. 
‘CHAPTER VIII. 


There was prolonged discussion over the general principles involved 
in this Chapter. We felt strongly that the audit of societies should be 
separated from their administration, but it was reluctantly conceded that 
immediate separation would impose a heavy cost upon the movement and 
would not be workable in practice, and so in making amendments we have 
confined ourselves to the purpose of ensuiing the punctuality of annval audit. 
The ultimate object, however, is one which we regard as of the highest 
importance and we wish to record our confident expectation that Government 
will by executive action adopt every means in their power to secure that 
officers responsible for the audit of societies will as far as possible be 
completely independent of officers engaged in their day-to-day administiation, 

Clause 72.—The co-operative year does not close with the same month 
for all types of society and so it has been considered advisable to leave it to 
the rules to fix the dates of audit. There being no substantive provision in the 
body of the original Bill for realisation of audit fees, we thought it necessary 
to insert such a provision to support the original entry im the rule-making 
clause. j 

Clause 74.—This clause has been expanded by insertion of item (z} (A) 
to enable Government to presciibe hereafter any additional items which experi- 
ence may show to be necessary in the interests of societies. 

Clause 75.—For the reason given against clause 72 and because the 
audit of certain large societies requires Very much more time than the normal, 
we have preferred to leave it to the rules to prescribe the date for submission 
of the audit report. 

Clause 76.A.—Hitherto the staffs engaged by Co-operative Central 
Banks for the supervision of Primary Societies have been separately recruited 


ë 
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and employed by each Central Bank. We thought it advisable to amalgamate 
these into one central service. Provision has therefore been made, enabling 
the Provincial Government to constitute a body with statutory authority to 
administer such a service and with power to levy fees to meet the charges 
incurred ; we thought it desirable that three-fourths of the members of this 
body should be elected to office by Central Banks and we have provided 
accordingly. 

Clause 77—-Sub-clause (2).~We considered it advisable to have rules 
for the guidance of the Registrar for the purpose of this sub-clause. 


Clause 77—Sub-clause (3).~ A mandatory provision to supply to the 
Registrar copies of notes of inspection made at the instance of financing banks 
was considered unnecessary. Wehave given the Registrar the power to call 
for a report upon the result of inspection in any case in which he might consider 
it desirable to look into them either on his own initiative oron the request 
of any interested party. 


Clause 78.—-The only material alteration in this clause is for the 
purpose of giving the society an opportunity of being heard before its books 
of accounts are inspected at the instance of an unsatisfied creditor. This was 
necessary in the interest of the society and for avoiding inspection on insuffi- 
cient grounds. 


Clause 79 ~~ Sub-clause (4) has been recast. As we did not consider it 
necessary to have a compulsory enquiry on the requisition of the Magistrate 
we have grafted the original sub-clause (2) (a) into this sub-clause. 


Sub-clause (2) (a) has been modified by putting all financing banks on 
the same footing as we did not find any reason for discrimination in this 
matter. The proviso to sub-clause (2) (ġ has been necessitated by the 
existence of a number of unwieldy societies where the application of the normal 
law is not likely to result in smooth working. j 


Sub-clause (2) (d) has been inserted by us as we thought that the credi- 
tors should have an option of securing an enquiry, provided they 1epresent at 
least one-half of the borrowed capital. This provision is expected to have a 
healthy influence on the finance of borrowing societies. 


Clause 8o — Swb-clause (2) has been inserted by us. to prevent any 
possible abuse in the matter of incurring any expenditure of this nature. In 
our opinion this provision will prevent undesirable wastage from the funds of 
societies. 

CHAPTER X. 


Clause &>.—We thought it advisable to have definite rules to be followed 
by the Registrar in the matter of appointment and removal of liquidators and 


have made the necessary provision in the clause. p 


Clause 86 (2) (i) —We have considered it desirable to consult the 
members of the society before disposal of the surplus. This will give them 
opportunities of looking into the details and making their own suggestions in 
the matter. 


~~ wv 
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CHAPTER XT. 


Clause 98.—It was considered proper that all persons entitled to notice, 
irrespective of whether they have or have not received any notice, should have 
a right to be heard in the matter and the clause has been amended accordingly. 


Clause 99 (b).—We consider ten per centum to be too high a propor- 
tion of the purchase money for payment as compensation when a sale is set 
aside, and we have therefore reduced the figure to five percentum. 


Clause roo(#) (4).— It may be that’an application 1s disallowed by a Bank 
on purely formal grounds, and if the applicant does not proceed after such 
rejection there is no reason why the confirmation of sale should not follow. 
To avoid any subsequent objection by such applicant we have thought it 
advisable to make the provision unambiguous. 


Clause r02.—It was considered advisable to have a prescribed form 
for issue of sale certificates for the sake of uniformity of practice and conveni- 
ence of work. 

Clause ro¢g.—Our intention in proposing the amendment to this clause 
was to cover all cases irrespective of whether a trustee has or has not been 
appointed, because the appointment of a trustee is not imperative except where 
the Provincial Government has guaranteed the principal of or interest on 
debentures issued in accordance with clause 33. 

Clause 105.—We have amended the clause so that the title of a pur- 
chaser after the sale has been confirmed under clause (4) of sub-section (2) of 
section 100 may not be open to any subsequent challenge on any account 
whatsoever. In the absence of such a provision we apprehended the possibility 
of prospective purchasers being frightened away with the result that in general 
the potential value Of property mortgaged to a Land Mortgage Bank would 
depreciate, a fact which would inevitably handicap the progress of such Banks. . 

Clause zo8—This has been recast in order to avoid any possible 
confusion over the powers and rights of the Registrar. 

Clause ro9 — We have suggested that the circumstances in which action 
may be taken by the banks under this clause should be prescribed by rules 
to be framed for the purpose. 

Clause rro and rrr.— The alterations in these clauses have been 
suggested by us to make the intention clear. The amendments in these clauses 
have necessitated the amendment of the definition in clause 2 (g). 

Clause x12. —This clause has been deleted in view of the recent amend- 
ments in the Bengal Tenancy Act regarding the right of pre-emption and 
payment of landlords’ fees. 

Clause 113, 113A and 113B8.—The provisions of clause 113 were too 
drastic and would have reacted detiimentally upon revenue sales. We 
consider that the modified clause, giving toa Land Mortgage Bank the right 
to receive prior notice of any sale of any property mortgaged to the Bank, 
will afford to these Banks sufficient piotection without adversely affecting any 


third party. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Clause 118.~We have inserted the word “document” in this clause to 
make the list of necessary papers exhaustive. 


Clause 179.~ We have consideied it desirable to have rules prescribed 
for the guidance of the Registrar in the matter of conditional attachment 
under this clause. 


Clause 120.~We have thought it more appropriate that Garerak 
and not the Registrar, shall empower any person other than the Registrar to 
proceed under this clause. 


Clause 124,.--We have considered it advisable to insert a special proviso 
fixing the limits of instalments for realisation of sums due under this Act 
from wage earners in receipt of small salaries as we thought that the ordinary 
limits under the C. P. Code,. 1908 might hamper the formation and working 
of wage earners’ societies. 

CHAPTER XII. 

Clause r29.—-The proviso to sub-clause (2) has been inered by us in 
the interest of justice. We have provided that any person likely to be adverse- 
ly affected by the Registrars order reversing or modifying any previous 
decision should be given an opportunity of being heard before such order is 


passed, 
CHAPTER XIV. 


Clauses 132 and 133.—-We thought that all Registers of Co-operative 
Societies which are to be accepted as evidence in legal proceedings must be 
kept in a manner to be prescribed by Government to give them the sanctity 
intended to be bestowed upon them. 

CHAPTER XV. 


The amendments in this Chapter have been necessitated by the changes 
in the various clauses of the Bill. There are also a few amendments which are 
of a verbal or drafting nature. i 


THE SCHEDULES, 
First Schedule, 


The amendment is explained by the remarks against sub-section (2) of 
clatise 50. 
Second Schedule, 
This new schedule was necessitated by the amendment of clause 10. 
Third Schedule. 
The alternative methods of recovery against serials 2 and 4 were con- 


sidered by us unnecessary and undesirable as we thought that recovery by the 
Collector in both these instances would be sufficiently effective. 


Fourth Schedule. 


Serials A and B.—We have considered it desirable to provide for 
appeal against an order refusing registration of a society or its bye-laws or any 
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amendment of the bye-laws ; these are very valuable rights and in case of 
interference with them any aggrieved party should have an opportunity of | 
placing his case before a higher authority. 


Serial 2.—The amendment of this item was necessitated by the material 
alterations effected in clauses 25 and 26 of the Bill. 


Serials 24 and 2B have been inserted by us in the interests of justice 
to provide for appeals by non-members against decisions under clauses 47A 
and 47B. We consider the Collector to be the appropriate appellate authority 
with regard to any entry in or omission from maps or statements of the 
irrigable area or of the protected area prepared under clauses 47A and 47B, 
but we consider the Registrar to be the appropriate appellate authority with 
regard to the actual assessments of the water rates or of embankment protec- 
tion rates under those clauses. 


Sertal 34.—We have considered it desirable to give any person 
aggrieved by an order of apportiontment of costs under section 80 an oppor- 


tunity of appeal within one month from the receipt of the order, and we believe 
that such appeals should lie to the District Judge. 


NOTE OF DISSENT. 


Moulvi Azhar Ali, M. L. A : suggested for providing clear provision 
in the Act giving full liberty to the persons to open societies of limited liability. 


' Mr. Satya Priya Banerjee, M. L. A. (Congress) advocated for : 
1. Limited liability in place of unlimited liability, 
2. Separation of Audit from Administration, 


3. Setting up a Statutary Advisory Board which would help the 
Registrar in directing the movement. He also made some suggestions in 
the matter of selection of Registrar. 

Khan Bahadur Moulvi. A, E. M. Abdur Rahman, Mr. Syed Abdul 
Majid, Mr. F. Rahman, Babu Khetra Nath Singh, Mr. Azhar Ali and 
Khan Sahib Moulvi Syed Ma. ‘Afzal, M. L. As. submitted a joint additional 
note regarding qualifications of Registrar. Their recommendatiors were 
as follows : 


(a) Heshould have sfficiently long experience of Bengal village and 
the life of its inmates acquired by close association with them. 

(b) He should be genuinely sympathetic towards their difficulties 
and aspirations and temperamentally fit to give expressionto such sympathy 
by his words and deeds. 

(c) He should have a good record of administrative ability. 

‘d) He should have requisite training as to enable him to give due 
respect and consideration to the opinion of non-orticial co-operators in develop- 
ment of the movement. 


CO-OPERATIVE CHRONICLE 
AND COMMENT. 
Issues of War and the Role of Co-operation, 


The May number of the “Review of International -Co-ope- 

ration” has published the following extract from the 

Presidential Address of the 72nd eer of the British Co- 
operative Union held st Glasgow :— 

“Co-operators were not sacrificing their sons and brothers 
in thé present conflict to perpetuate the social and economic 
injustices of ari outworn system of society. They demanded 
that the fruits of democracy—equity in all things, social, political 
nd econémic —be accessible to all. The immediste task was to 
conserve thé Od-operative Movement so that it emerged from the 
war financially and numerically stronger than before. Co-opere- 
tors would require to bring all their power to bear upon the great 
social and economic reconstruction that would follow the war, to 
assist in rebuilding co-operation where it had been overthrown, 
and in strengthening and developing that ultimate glory of the 
movement for the abolition of war and the institution of peace 
among the nations”. 

Europë is in the midst of turmoil. Along with the 
political; econonti¢ and social order, the Co-operative structures 
of many countries have been rudely shaken. The International Co- 
operators ate speculating about the revival of the movement and 
the part ib will Have to play in the reconstruction of the world 
order after the war. We are far away from the horrors of war but 
our sympathy goes to thé afflicted. We can only extend our moral 
support to the ideals of International Co-operators, as the co- 
operative movement in India is still in the nascent state and it 
can hardly contribute to the reconstraction of the world order. 
But Indian Co-operation can apply itself to the task of revival of 
of its industries when the aggression of foreign competition has 
received & Set back from the war. This is the golden opportunity 
for India Gan we not take lesson from the Chineese, who have 
achieved fo much success in their co-operative industrial enter- 
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prise in the midst of adverse circumstances, an account of which 
by Prof. J. B. Tayler, is being published in this issue. 


Malaria and Health Co-operatives. 


The air to-day, everywhere in India, is thick with plans for 
rehabilitation of the Co-operative movement, particularly in 
Bengal, Behar and C. P. where the agricultural credit movement 
has received a serious set back and for all practical purposes is 
in a state of stagnation. Various schemes and legislation are on 
the anvil,numerous plans have been discussed and dismissed as 
aunpractical, committees have been set up, enquiries made but no 
definite action has yet been taken or pursued except in Burma 
where the process of rehabilitation has been applied. What 
Burma has achieved has not come to light as yet. Co-operative 
India specially the three provinces mentioned above, is naturally 
watching with interest the experiment of Burma. The problems 
that ere confronting the Agricultural credit movement in- these 
three provinces are more or less similar to those of Burma. 
While so much attention is being paid to the economic side of 
the movement very little has been said or done about rural health, 
an aspect of the movement which would appear to be of no less 
importance if we merely glance at Bengal. In Bengal the annual 
economic loss, according to eminent authorities, caused by 
depredations of preventible diseases is roughly estimated at 30 
crores of rupees. Of these Malaria claims the heaviest toll, 
The Public Health Commissioner with the Government of India, 
states in his latest official report that of the 6-miullion persons, 
who die annually in India, between a million and million and a. 
half die from causes attributed to malaria. Deaths from malaria 
are twice as frequent in rural areas as in Urban areas. The report 
further says that except for areas five thousand feet above sea 
level and a few widely separated regions namely, a portion of the 
Brahmaputra Valley in Assam, Eastern Bengal and two strips of 
territory in the Madras presidency—the remaining parts of India 
are subject to the depredations of malaria of varying intensities. 

In the urban areas the municipalities and other local. 
bodies usually try to cambat this menace. Activities of the 
Indian Branch of the Ross Institute and the efforts of the capital- 
ists, to whom it is a matter of vital concern, for it affects their 
prosperity, are restricted to the control of malaria in industrial : 
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areas, tea and coffe estates, rubber plantations, mines, sugar 
factories and cotton mills. But in rural areas the people are 
left to their fate. The chronic and appalling poverty of the rural 
masses renders them easy and helpless victims to disease. Though 
the Provincial Governments have recently Isunched propaganda 
in the country side to stir up feelings against malaria in the 
minds of the villagers the propaganda has proved ineffective in 


‘the absence of adequate aids. 


Some twenty years ago Rai Bahadur Dr. Gopal Chandra 
Chatterjee made serious attempts to combat malaria in the rural 
areas of Bengal by applying co-operative methods. He adopted 
the course followed by Col. Gorgas in stamping out malaria and 
yellow fever from the Panama Oanal Zone and of the Sergeant 


_ brothers in checking malaria in Algeria by adopting proper anti- 
' mosquito measures on the lines suggested by Sir Ronald Ross. 


By his untiring energy the first co-operative Anti-malaria Society 
was organised in his own village Panihati, followed by two other 
societies in its neighbourhood In 1919 the Central Antimalaria 
Society was registered with the object of rousing the sanitary 
consciousness of the people, of tapping local enthusiasm for 
preventing malaria and other epidemic diseases, for organising 
co-operative anti-malaria societies in rural areas and for guiding 
and advising these societies, ` Since 1924 these rural co-operative 
anti-malaria societies rapidly increased in number and at the end 
of 1939 their number rose to 2,362. These figures, no doubt, are 
very encouraging and a flattering index to the worth of Dr. 
Chatterjee, But the working of these societies, has of late told a 
different tale. The Registrar in his official report for the year 
1988 remarked “the existing societies (anti-malarial) are not 
generally showing any activity but where the requisite workers 
and funds were available these societies have been successful 
in combating malaria by introducing various preventive mea- 
sures”. It is generally found that in the early stages when local’ 


enthusiasm runs high the societies carry on some useful work’ 


towards the sanitary improvement of the villages, With the 
passage of time the enthusiasm of the worker, once so keen, cools 
down and the so much talked of anti-malarial society falls into 
stupor, and all that remains, is the name in the official record. So 
long as the societies received financial assistance from the District 
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Boards, even if it was a mere pittance, and a supply of quinine 
and kala-zar ampules from the Public Health Department of the 
Government they showed signs of activity but with the reduction 
or withdrawal of the aids, the societies became dormant. Itis 
beyond the means of the poor villagers to run these expensive 
societies. Once a society falls into decline the members lose all 
incentives for voluntary labour, the bed rock, on which the ~ 
society rests. Grinding poverty, leads to such apathy. Thus 
the labour and energy of the great social and humanitarian 
worker Dr. Chatterjee extending over twenty years is going to be 
wasted. 


The Government of Bengal could hardly expect adequate 
results from its paltry contribution of Rs. 2,800/- only to the 
Central Anti-malarial society for the year 1939. 


If itis admitted that the problem of malaria in rural 
areas of the country can be solved by co-operation then the need 
for the rehabilitation of the co-operative anti-malarial movement 
becomes apparent. In our opinion the attempt of the Central 
Anti-malarial society to rouse rural consciousness for the resusci- 
tation of dead and deying rivers, khals, beels baors etc will be of 
no avail Resuscitation of dead rivers and marshes presents a 
vast problem by itself, which none but the Government of the 
country, is competent enough to undertake Reports of Adams 
Williams, Dr. Bently and Wiliam Willcocks already demonstrated 
the facts. In the face of the reports it cannot be said that the 
Government is ignorant of the real state of things. We are sure that 
if the energy and activity of Dr. Chatterjee, which contributed so 
much to the success of the anti-malarial movement in its initial 
stage are fused with that of other workers who are working for 
the economic emancipation of the rural people in the field of 
co-operation and applied to the improvement of the rural health 
of Bengal, on the lines followed by the Visva-bharati, and if such 
activities are supplemented by adequate financial encouragement 
by the Government, at least in the initial stage, then the problem 
of rural malaria and rural health can be successfully tackled. 
The prevention of malaria as a purely humanitarian pursuit has 
not proved stimulating. Most men would much sooner work for 
reaping immediate returns than for a remote good, particularly 
when the labour is voluntary. The Co-operative Health Units 
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offer immediate and positive benefits and as such people will be 
more readily attracted and they will contribute their energy for 
their own benefits. These health units will provide medical relief 
as well as improve the rural health of the locality. 


The co-operative Department has not so far given much 
attention to rural health movement ; their activities were mainly 
confined to agricultural credit movement. We would therefore, 
"urge the Department to devote greater attention to Health 
-Problem which is quite as important’ as the economic problem. 
At the same time we would request the Government to give 
sufficient financial accommodation to these co-operative health 
units, in order to help them to stand on their own legs. 


The Bengal Co-operative Societies Bill 


‘The Bengal Co-operative Societies Bill embodying the 
recommendations of the Select Committee was introduced into 
the Bengal Legislative Assembly at its sitting, for consideration, 
on the 17th July last by the Hon’ble Mr. M. B. Mullick, Minister- 
in-charge of Co-operative Credit and Rural Indebtedness. In 
introducing the Bill Hon’ble Mr. Mullick said that the bill in 
its present form had done away with the obnoxious features of 
the last Act and he hoped that the measure would be conducive 
to the development of the co-operative movement in the province, 
There was a motion from the opposition group for recomittal 
of the Bill to the Select Committee. which however did not find 
much support. After more than a fortnight’s spirited discus- 
sions, with amendments by the hundred, the Bengal Societies 
Bill as reported by the Select Committee with certain minor — 
modifications in some clauses and with the exception of clause 
74 which was amended by the opposition, was passed by the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly on the Ist- August, 1940. The chief 
point of disagreement between Government and opposition was 
the powers given to the Registrar, Such a measure, it was resented 
would make him the virtual dictator over activities that depended ~ 
for their success on the zeal and public spirit of non-official 
workers. The Government’s reply was that the bill was based on 
the experience of nearly thirty years, and that a large part of its 
purpose was to put right what had been found unsatisfactory. 
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“The Hon'ble Mr, Mallick, in justifying the powers 
conferred on the Registrar, maintained that these powers were 
necessary in the interest of the movement itself and if powers 
had been given to the Departmental head, there were also safe- 
guards. The Premier, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq remarked that even 
if the Bill was not an ideal one, it marked agood beginning. If some 
of the provisions were found detrimental to the sound develop- 
ment of the movement, Government would be prepared to make 
necessary amendment in the light of the experience gained. The 
Bill as passed by the Lower House is now being discussed by 
the Bengal Legislative Council. The Bill is expected to come 
out of the Upper House shortly. It is further expected that by 
the end of the current year, Rules under the Act will be framed 
by the Local Government and the operation of the Bengal 
Co-operative Societies aoi will be in force by the beginning of 
the next year- 


co 


The Calcutta Co-operative Conference 


We wholly disassociate ourselves with the idea of 
forming a separate Federation of co-operative societies of 
Calcutta with the sole object of expressing ~ non-official co- 
operative opinion. Such a move was sponsored by the Calcutta 
Corporation Co-operative Societies and a resolution was passed 
at the meeting of some Calcutta societies, held on the 18th July 
af the Town Hall, under the presidentship of Mr. S, K. Basu, 
Separate federations for different classes of co-operative societies 
are in existence and have shown remarkable success in the 
more advanced countries of Europe and America. The objects 
for which these federations are formed, are to develope business 
and activities of the societies and to afford facilities for better 
and joint management. Societies like individuals also needed 
- co-operation among themselves in order that it might be 
possible for them to achieve in union objects which singly they 
could not hope to undertake. But we cannot endorse the 
` idea of forming a separate federation when the Bengal Co- 
operative Alliance, the non-official apex organisation of the 
province is doing the same function. In our opinion it would’ 
have been more becoming for the conference to take some 
practical steps for pooling the surplus resources of the urban 
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banks, which has become an acute problem with them, and 
utilising them for the development of other forms of co-operative 
enterprise besides the invariablé credit. In this connection we 
reiterate what we said long ago and commend to the notice 
of the Calcutta societies, the observations made by the Registrar, 
at the conference of %presentatives of Calcutta societies on the 
16th June, 1936 in the Overtoun Hall. The Registrar said :— 


“On this occasion I would throw out to you a suggestion 
_ for your mature consideration whether it would not be worthwhile 
for.you to federate intos central organisation. I find you have 
a combined surplus asset amounting to nearly half a crore of 
rupees, œ portion of which may be usefully and profitably 
utilised by your Central Organisation when formed. There are 
various problems in urban areas to the solution of which you 
may contribute without any financial loss to you. As for in- 
stance, the proposed central organisation may take up suitable 
schemes of city housing, one of the pressing needs in Calcutta 
now, electric and water supply in large towns, etc. on & co- 
operative basis. There are various other useful purposes for 
fhe promotion of which your surplus assets may be profitably 
utilised, removing at the same time some of the urgent needs 


of. urban areas and providing employment to numerous 
unemployed men.” 


We believe that tho Calcutta societies would prove 
much more helpful if they take the lead in the matter of a 


more’ thorough working of the societies, instead of dealing so 
much in hot air. 


Sir A. H. Ghuznavi elected Chairman of the Bengal 


Co-operative Insurance Socity 


We offer whole hearted congratulations to the Directors 
of the Bengal Co-operative Insurance Society on their electing 
Sir A. H. Ghuznavi, Chairman of their Board. The Bengal 
Co-operative Insurance Society was the pioneer in India in 
the introduction of co-operative principles in the field of 
Insurance. But so far, it has not been able to make as much 
progress a8 similiar institutions in Bombay and Madras, We 
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hope Sir Abdul Halim’s business acumen will effect an all round 
improvement in its working, 


Honours for Co-operative Workers 


Our hearty greetings to the versatile and resourceful Oo- 
operator Rai Sanat Kumar Chatterjee Bahadur, Director of the 
Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank and the Bengal Co-operative 
Alliance and to Khan Bahadur Maulvi Chaudhuri Afear Ali, 
the able and energetic Deputy Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
Bengal, for the well merited honour of Rai Bahadur and Khan 
Bahadur respectively bestowed on them, on the occasion of. the 
last Birth-Day of His Majesty, the King Emperor. __ 


The Late Mr, Jnanendra Chandra Sen 


We are shocked at the sudden death of one of our most 
. sincere friends Mr. Jananendra Chandra Sen, the popular Assis- 
tant Registrar: of Co-operative Societies, Midnapore, at the 
early age of 48 Athis death, the Bengal Co-operative Depart- 
ment has suffered the loss of one of its ablest officers and the 
| non-official co-operators of Bengal have been deprived of a true 
compatriot, Mr. Sen entered the Co-operative Department as an 
Auditor in 1919. He was soon promoted to the rank of Inspector. 
As an Inspector, he exhibited remarkable tactfulness in handling 
many difficult problems that cropped up in the working of some 
Central Banks. With the starting of the Bengal Co-operative 
Training Institute at Dum Dum, he was deputed there as an 
Instructor, where he acquited himself creditably. In July 1988 
he was promoted as a Divisional Auditor and in October of the 
same year he was raised to the rank of permanent Assistant 
Registrar and was placed in charge of Midnapore District, where 
he remained until he was cut off by death. ‘During his period of 
service he rendered all possible help to the Bengal Co-operative 
Alliance of which he was an ex-oficio Director. He leaves behind 
two sons and an unmarried daughter, who graduated last year 
and his widowed wife to mourn his loss. Our words fail to give 
solace to the bereaved family. May his Soul rest in peace. 
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Co-operative Practice and Procedure 
BENGAL 


GENERAL CIRCULAR No. 1 OF 1940. 


In this Department General Circular No. 1 of 1931, detailed inst 
tions were given about the lines of inspection of Co-operative Societies 
by Departmental Officers with a view to the improvement of the working of 
these Societies. In this Department Circular No. 1 of 1929 Departmental 
Officers were directed to see that instructions contained in the inspection notes 
-of Departmental Officers are carried out and the defects and irregularities 
noted therein are removed by the Societies concerned without delay. Expe- 
rience has, however, shown that inspection notes of the Departmental Officers 
are not always properly attended to by the Co-operative Societies concerned 
with the result that the defects and irregularities noted therein remain unrecti- 
fied. The same observation equally applies to audit notes and audit orders 
relating to audit of Co-operative Societies. These are hardly attended to 
until the next general meeting. With a view -to ensure that the inspection 
notes, audit reports and audit orders receive prompt attention from the 
Co-operative Societies, it is very desirable that every inspection notes, audit 
report and audit order should be placed for consideration at the next meeting 
of the Managing Committee of the Society concerned. All auditing and 
inspecting officers should endorse at the end of their audit and inspection notes 
a clear direction to the effect that the note shall be placed for consideration at 
the next meeting of the Managing Committee. 

A. M. ARSHAD ALI, 
Registrar of Co-operative Socteties, Bengal. 





CALCUTTA 
The 29th May, 1940. 


GENERAL CIRCULAR NO, 2 OF |1940. 
Exemption from payment of income-tax 


In continuation of this Department General Circular No. 9 of 1913 so 
far as it relates to certain exemptions granted to Co-operative Societies from 
payment of income-tax, the relevant extract of a decision of the Commissioner 
of Income-tax is quoted below for the information of all Central Banks. 
According to this decision the income of Co-operative Banks from interest 
on deposits in the apex bank or other Co-operative Banks is a part of co-opera- 
tive business and hence is exempt from income-tax but this exemption would 
not apply to the investment of funds in other banks. 

C. A. Ali, 
Calcutta, Deputy Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Bengal 
The 25th June, 1040. ; 
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Extract of a decision of the Commissioner of Income-tax. 
IN THE OFFICE OF THE COMISSIONER OF INCOME-TAX, BENGAL 


Date of order~2oth February, 1940. 


Reference Nos. 89 and 26 of 1938-39 and 1939-40. 
Revision Nos. 528 and 222 of 1938-39 and 1939-40. 


28th February 1939 Appellate 
i7th August 1939 from the order of the TETE 


Assistant Commissioner of Income-tax Calcutta “B” Range 


Officer, Burdwan-Birbhum, Burdwan. 


Income-tax 


Year of Assessment — 1936-37 and 1937-38. 


Name of Applicant ~ Messrs. Burdwan Central Co-operative Bank ` 
Limited. 7 


Date of.hearing—15th August 1939 (1936-37). 
Present for applicant—Mr. B. N. Kar, Pleader. 


ORDER. 


I have before me four petitions from the Burdwan Central Co-operative 
Bank, Limited. Two of these [ one under section 66(2) and one under section 
33 ] relate to the assessment year 1936-37 and other two fone under section 
66(2) and one under section 33] to the assessment year 1937-38. It is unnece- 
ssary to go into details at any length as the main point at issue is simple and 
is as follows :— 

When a Co-operative Bank deposits money with another Co-operative 
Bank is the interest from such deposits exempt from income-tax under item 
(3) of the list of exemptions at page 162 of the Income-tax Manual (eighth 
edition) 1939? 

It has now been decided that the income of Co-operative Banks from 
interest on deposits in the apex bank or other Co-operative Banks is a part of 
the Co-operative business and hence is exempt but this would not apply to the 
investment of funds in other banks. 

% * * * % + * 


I; therefore, direct that the assessment on the Burdwan Central Co- 
operative Bank, Limited, for the assessment years 1936-37 and 1937-38 be 
revised in accordance with the above rulings, 

As the points at issue have now been set at rest and I have given the 
necessary relief no question of a reference to; the High Court arises. 

Sd. C S. MULLAN, 


Commisssioner of Income-tax, Bengal. 


| , J 
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MEMO. No. 24020-21 C. T. 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF INCOME-TAX, BENGAL 


Copy forwarded to Messrs. Burdwan Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., 
Burdwan, for information. 


By order of the Commissioner of Income Tax, Bengal, 
Sd. (Illegible), 


Calcutta : Personal Assistant to the Commissioner. 
The 26th February, 1940. 


GENERAL CIRCULAR NO. 3 OF r940. 
Election of Office-bearers of Co-operative Societies. 


In Geneial Circular No, 3 of 1925, a strict enforcement of sub-rule (1) 
of rule 13 of the rules framed by the Government under section 43 of the 
Co-operative Societies Act, was requested. It was further directed that the 
Assistant Registrars should consult the Registrar in doubtful and important 
cases. Subsequently the Assistant Registrars were asked to refer all such 
cases relating to Central Banks, Unions and important Urban Banks to the 
Registrar for his approval. It now appears that in practice, applications for 
such permission reach the Assistant Registrar only a few days before a general 
meeting takes place with the result that the Registrar or the Assistant 
Registrars have hardly any time to make the necessary inquiries and the 
Assistant Registrars sometimes for shortness of time have to permit the time- 
barred Directors to stand for re-election in anticipation of the Registrar's 
sanction. Thus the purpose of sub-rule (1) of rule 13 of the Government 
Rules is defeated. In order to aveid this difficulty it is requested that all 
applications for sanction to time-barred Directors for re-election should reach 
the Assistant Registrar at least a month before the date of the annual general 
meeting. The Assistant Registrars will then prepare a statement in the 
following form for each time-barred Director and forward the application 
with such statement and his comments so as to reach the Registrar at least a 
fortnight before the date of the meeting. 

2. As already pointed out in General Circular No. 3 of 1925, in the 
event of re-election of any such Director in anticipation of sanction, the 
sanction for such re-election may be withheld in which case the re-election 
becomes automatically invalid and the resulting vacancy will be treated as a 
casual vacancy during the year to be filled up by the Board of Directors 
according to the Bye-Laws of the Society. 


` ' J 
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FORM TO ACCOMPANY APPLICATION FOR PERMISSION 
Name of Central Bank............ AA E EN 


Date since | Whether; Date from | Whether he . 
e he has | beis also} which he | is indebted aa 
en holding} an office-; bas been the ito any Society) grounds 
office as Direc] bearer, if | office bearer | and if so, | for recom- Soe 
tor uninter- jso, a aed uninterrup- | whetber he /mendation 
ruptedly office tedly is defaulter. - 


‘Name of 
time-barred 
Director. 


VENE. ERE, SPRE EF, SUL- FE E EE, PO AE EA ENE 7 





0. A. ALI, 
Deputy Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Bengal. ` 


CALCUTTA : i 
The 26th June, 1940. 


GENERAL CIRCULAR No. 4 OF 1939. 
Method of keeping Accounts of Crop Loans. 


In continuation of the previous circular letters and instructions on the 
subject of crop loan the following instructions in regard to the method account- 
keeping are given for the guidance of the Central Banks and Departmental 
O.,icers. 

- The accounts of crop loan should be kept entirely separate from the 
general account, and for this purpose separate ledgers, registers, vouchers, etc, . 
together with a Subsidiary Cash Book should be maintained. The crop loans 
advanced by the Provincial Bank should be entered on the receipt side of the 
Subsidiary Cash Book from day to day and disbursements to the societies on 
the payment side. Similarly when the collection season begins, the crop loan 
realisations should be entered on the receipt side and the repayments to the , 
Provincial Bank on the payment side. The ledgers will be posted from ‘the, 
Subsdiary Cash Book. j 

The daily totals of the receipts and payments on account of crop loans 
recorded in detail in the Subsidiary Cash Book shall be incorporated in the main 
Cash Book by a credit and debit to the crop loan account with a short reference 
to the particulars. The daily balance in hand as shown bythe main Cash 
Book will consist of the balance of the general funds and the balance‘of the 
crop loan funds as shown by the subsidiary Cash Book. a 

‘It is however, specially enjoined upon the management of the Central 
Banks that the crop loan realisation shall be remitted ez dlocto the Provincial 
Bank and that the crop loan funds shallon no account be utilised until the 
dues of the Provincial Bank on account of crop Joan are fully repaid. The . 
daily balance of the main Cash Book should not, therefore, be allowed to fall 
below the balance as shown by the Subsidiary Cash Rook. i 


i l CALCUTTA : A. M. ARSHAD ALI, 
The 55th August, 1939. Registrar of Co operative Societies, Bengal, 


Edited by Haran. Oh. Mukherjee 


Printed & Published by the same at the Bengal-Co-operative Press, 
16, Syed Amir Ali Avenue, Park Circus, Calcutta, on’ behalf-of 
The Bengal Co-operative Alliance. 
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the larger and real interests of both the individual and the 
society would be secured. In co-operation lay the possibility of 
harnessing the forces of wealth to the cause of the country and 
the nation through the united efforts of the poor and the rich 
alike. Indeed, the search for a policy that was likely to bring 
about a solution of our problem amidst all these divergent and 
conflicting ideas and ideologies led one inevitably to-wards 
co-operation. 


“In enumerating the problems that faced the masses, viz., 
the extent of their poverty, their needs and shortcomings, their 
ignorant and insanitation, etc. that when we came to think of 
these vast problems they would at first appear to be almost in- 
soluble, and hope and enthusiasm were likely to sag. But if we 
could only unite with a common purpose and a common aim and 
become inspired with a common ideal, I believed that it would 
not be impossible to recapture the vanished glory of our villages. 
That ideal was the ideal of co-operation, the ideal of united 
endeavour. For many to take up the cause of one, for many to 
share individual responsibilities, for all to be inspired with a 
noble purpose’ by the prosperity of a few and thus arrive at a 
common prosperity, this ideal was but another name of 
co-operation. 

“Unfortunately, however, the co-operative movement in our 
country, instead of proving to be a means of a joint effort to 
elevate the standard of living, had turned out to be purely a 
convenient agency for lending money to the villagers. We had 
failed to accept co-operation as a comprehensive principle of life 
and had adopted only a portion of its usefulness. The basic 
principle of co-operation was to ensure to villagers facilities for 
better production, better marketing and a higher standard of life. 
But this larger ideal of .co-operation was not yet clear in the 
minds ‘of the workers or the people at large. - The Co-operative 
Societies had so far laid greater stress on lending money to the 
peasantry for their immediate needs but had neglected to ensure 
that the money was being spent for productive purposes and that 
the ryot was earning the capacity of meeting his obligations. 
They had provided adequate credit facilities but had failed to 
take note’ of the fact that if loans were easily obtainable there 
would always be a` demand for money. The societies had not 
thought it their duty to inculcate the lesson of thrift and prudent 
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spending to the agriculturists. Unless co-operation could educate, 
elevate and reform: the ryot,; lending money alone would þeas 
useless -as it -would prove ruinous and the success of’ the 
co-operative movement lay in the extent to which the agricul- 
turists. imbibed habits.of saving of providing against the rainy . 
day and of managing the societies. efficiently in their own 
interests. | 


“Judging by this standard, the co-operative movement in our 
country left much to bè desired and’the chief reason was that 
the movement had come to be regarded by the public as part of a 
Government machinery and wanting in any living touch. With 
the result that while members of the societies had readily availed 
themselves .of the facilities of credit afforded by societies, they 
had not evinced the same eagerness to fulfil the obligations that 
a loan involved. There had been a natural expectation that a 
benign Government would come to their rescue and liquidate 
their obligations. People of this country had never taken kindly 
to the co-operative movement and those in charge. of it had 
failed to take note of the fact that the co-operative movement 
was not- like- a pill that could be thrust down the throat:of a 
patient. It was on the contrary a refreshing draught that.should 
be willingly and voluntarily taken, and that was how it could 
succeed. That the spirit of. co-operation had not yet taken root 
was also evident from the fact that a tendency towards over- 
borrowing and failure to repay had thwarted the movement at 
every stage. In order to eliminate this weakness from the 
Co-operative Organisation, it- was necessary that we must teach 
the debtors that not to -repay a loan was a disservice to one’s 
own self. We must educate the ryot in the art of productive 
borrowing, of thrift, of economies in expenditure, of avoidance 
of. waste, of raising prices for agricultural products. Unless the — 
borrower learnt how to repay a loan the co-operative movement 
could never succeed. 


' “Theré were two aspects of the problem to be. TE 
Firstly, the co-operative societies were burdened with a heavy 
unrealised and unrealisable overdues which owing to`drop in 
prices-of agricultural produce and other reasons the agriculturists 
were not able to meet, secondly, inability of the societies for.the 
last few years owing to this accumulation of overdues to advance 
money . to -the cultivators for their short-term requirements. — 
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Fortunately serious efforts were being now made by the societies 
for the recovery of the overdues. In some cases the outstanding 
interest had been written off on condition that the present 
interest would be regularly paid. In others both the previous 
and the present interest had been suspended and all payments 
were credited against the principal of the loan. By all these 
devices the present stagnant condition of the so-cieties was being 
attempted to be relieved. Naturally with the decline of the 
primary societies, the condition of the central banks had also 
been affected. In many cases the depositors were not getting 
their interest regularly, and in some case, even the principal was 
not being repaid. 


“These in brief, the problems before the co-operative 
societies. In the first place, they had to be saved from the past, 
in the second place they had to be shown the path to a brighter 
future. To resuscitate these societies it was necessary to carefully 
task has been done in the case of all primary societies involving 
the 4% lakh members. These informations would furnish the 
analyse the financial position of the members. Fortunately this 
figure which was likely to be recovered by the societies and the 
central banks would have to that extent to write off their dues 
from the societies. It might be necessary to arrange in certain 
cases payment by instalments. If, however, in spite of these 
returns and in spite of the reserve fund the central banks were 
unable to repay fully the depositors, I did not see what other 
course there could be for the depositor except to forego a portion 
of their deposits. It was no doubt a pity, particularly because 
the deposit represented the hard earned money of the middle- 
classes, of helpless widows and of small institutions. It pained 
him when he thought of the incidence of this loss. It was not 
unlikely that it might also have the effect of damping public 
enthusiasm in respect of the co-operative movement. But under 
the circumstances, he could not think of any other way. It should 
also be remembered that the depositors had put in their money 
in the expectation of earning high interests, and did indeed do 
so in the past. So in the unfortunate circumstances that had in- 
tervened, they should be prepared to share in the general loss. 
The central banks also would do better to show in their balance 
sheets the actual assets in the shape of what they were likely 
to recover from the societies rather than to show a fictitious 
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amount representing their accumulated debts. Such a course, 
was likely to reassure the public. 


“There was yet another point. While it was true that many 
agriculturists were unable to repay their loans, there were others 
who did not repay although they were able to do so. To avoid 
repaying a loan was but a human frailty. Unfortunately some 
agitators helped in encouraging this tendency in the interest of 
cheap popularity, political advantage of personal gratification. 
While usury, extortion or oppression should always be resisted, it 
was a dangerous practice for debtors to refuse to meet their 
obligations even when they were able to do so. This principle 
struck at the very root of the entire credit structure. It was 
therefore necessary to educate the public in the matter of sanctity: 
of contracts for repayment of loan and the necessity of meeting 
obligations. 


“It had been suggested that the Government should 
guarantee a long-term debenture issue in order to fully repay 
the depositors. No doubt such a step would restore the con- 
fidence of the depositors, but there were various other points to 
be considered. In the first place if the Government had to 
guarantee these debentures they had to make sure that there 
was adequate security behind it.. It was undoubtedly true, that 
the Government would not have to bear the entire burden of 
these debentures, but only the unredeemed balance after a 
portion had been written off from the normal resources of the 
co-operative societies. But even this was likely to be very 
considerable. Whether it was possible or even proper for the 
Government to shoulder such responsibility had to be carefully 
considered. The Government would after all have to spend public 
revenue. It was a matter for careful consideration whether it 
was right for the Governmnt to spend too much money which 
would probably necessitate some enhancement in taxes. Further 
such a step might lead to similar demands being made by loan 
companies or even by ordinary commercial banks. However the 
matter had to be carefully considered. Happily, however, 
Mr. Mullick, the Minister for Co-operative and Rural Indebted- 
ness had given the assurance that any constructive scheme in this 
connection would be sympathetically considered by the Govern- 
ment, 
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“The mere attempt to recover éven partly the original loans 
would not remove the distress of the co-operative societies. We 
had to make sure that the mistakes of the past would not be 
repeated. We should separate the old long-term loans and 
instalment arrangements and concentrate on short-term loans in 
future. It was even possible that the long-term loans could be 
handed over to land-mortgage banks or even to private capi- 
talists. But in any case they should be the concern of a separate 
department. The new loans also should be in proportion to the 
ability of the agriculturists to repay them out of the proceeds of 
their harvests. Also the societies should increase their reserves 
against bad years. To this end an adequate difference should be 
maintaind between the rates of lending and borrowing. The 
reserve fund in fact should be considered as a life fund in an 
insurance company. 


“It would be necessary at the beginning to establish a few 
‘better living’ societies with a view to elevate the life in the 
villages. If these societies could perform the spade work in the 
direction of education, social reform and so on in the villages 
then the larger ideal of co-operation would have a greater chance 
of success. It was gratifying to note that the Government had 
begun this work. In the Punjab also the experiment was being 
tried. The foremost aim of the societies should be to remove the 
shortcomings in the social and economic life of the villagers and 
to help them to attain a fuller life by avoiding waste, increasing 
their income, and helping them to fight their problems. The 
societies should educate the agriculturists in scientific methods 


of agriculture to increase the productivity of the land, co- 
operative selling, cottage industries, thrift and soon, The success 
of these societies would largely help the establishment in future 
of an institution for the marketing of merchandise on a larger 
scale. The object now therefore, was not to establish too many 
societies but a few model village reform societies as the speaker 
had described. We have seen how the rush to establish a large 
number of societies and the money and energy involved had given 
but a poor return. A living useful institution could not be made 
to grow on the edicts of any government. It could grow only 
as a result of sincere and living enterprise on the part of the 
people. 
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“The idea had gained currency that if only arrangements 
could be made for composing the debts of the agriculturist and 
for provision of cheap loans in future, all his problems would be 
solved. This was however an entirely erroneous impression and 
it was absolutely essential that debtors should be educated not 
to extravagantly spend money obtained from the societies. They 
would have to be taught to make the fullest productive use of 
such credit facilities as might be made available. In fact, the 
success of the co-operative movement would in the main depend 
on the ability and willingness of the agriculturists to make a 
productive and intelligent use of credit and not merely on the 
extent and amount of credit that might be provided for. 

“To educate the agriculturist, to instil in him such qualities 
as would assist the growth of the movement, and to infuse in 
him the hope of a brighter and better life, all these constituted 
a task which could not be accomplished by short-cuts or in no 
time. It would call for infinite patience from the people as well 
as the government. Five-year Plans had become the fashion of 
the day and people easily waxed eloquent over them. But the 
task which faced the co-operative movement was hardly likely 
to be solved by a mere five year plan. It would in all probability 
require sympathetic, sustained, and steady work extended over a 
period of 25 or even more years. For, to regain the spark of 
life for our villages it would be necessary to pour into the task 
the tireless effort and silent zeal spread over many long and 
dreary years. If such men were available, then and then alone 
would the villages of Bengal look up again.” 
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Bishnupur celebration of the International Co-operative 
Day. 





Brahmanbaria celebration of the International 
Co-operative Day. 


Notes and Comments 


OURSELVES 


We owe an apology to our constituents and our readers in 
general for our belated appearance. Bengal Co-operative Journal 
is the organ of the Bengal Co-operative Organisation Society. 
This Society was in a moribund condition for sometime past but 
the zeal and enthusiasm of the official and non-official co- 
operators of the province set matters right in January 1938 when 
the Society was thoroughly reorganised. It was thought 
necessary to induce the Government to materially help the 
society.in giving effect to its objects without which no substantial 
progress could under the circumstances be made. The popular 
Government in the ministry of Co-operative Credit and Rural 
Indebtedness immediately realised the importance of such an 
important non-official organisation. The Hon’ble Mr. M. B. 
Mallik, Minister-in-charge, Mr. E. W. Holland, Jt. Secretary to 
the Government of Bengal and Khan Bahadur A. M. Arshad Ali, 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Bengal, examined the position 
of the Society thoroughly and ultimately the Co-operative 
Department recommended substantial financial aid to the Society. 
The Hon’ble Mr. N. R. Sarkar, Finance Minister to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal concurred with the recommendation and the 
Government have just sanctioned a grant of 79 thousand rupees 
to be paid in yearly instalments. 

The financial problem stood on the way of timely publication 
of the journal. 


oo0oo0o0 


PRESENT ACTIVITIES OF THE B. C. O.S. 


The present executive of the Society with their energetic 
effort and disinterested work have reorganised the “Bhandar” 
the only organ in Bengali of co-operative movement of the 
province. It has been taken up by the public as a piece of useful 
work done by the society for which there had been clamour all 
through in the past. At present twenty thousand copies of 
“Bhandar” are reaching the doors of about eight lakh members 

13 
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of Co-operative Societies. Elaborate scheme for publicity work 
has been made, two divisional conferences of Co-operative 
Societies were organised in co-operation with the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies during the year, one at Comilla and the 
other at Jamalpur. It has been decided to organise an All-Bengal 
Co-operative Urban Banks Conference, in Calcutta very soon. 
The library and Free Reading Room of the Society is now open 
to the public with valuable collections of co-operative literature 
and journals procured from different parts of the world. The 
Information Bureau of the Society is furnishing all information 
relating to co-operative matters to Co-operative Societies and 
public. The present executive are in close touch with the 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies for organising diverse types 
of Co-operative Societies for Rural Reconstruction and uplift 
of dying village industries. 

l Arrangements are being made to hold sixteen conferences 
within the area of the sixteen Assistant Registrars. 


The recent flood havoc creating utmost distress in the 
province did not escape notice of this Society. It at once took 
initiative in helping the organisation.of the Central Flood Relief 
Committee headed by the Premier of Bengal. 


00000 


INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE DAY 


THE international situation at the present time is on the 
verge of a world war, and, in these turbulent days it was quite 
in the fitness of things that the International Co-operative 
Alliance gave a clear mandate to the co-operative organisations 
affiliated to it to celebrate the International Co-operative Day 
of the year by renewing the declaration of their unshakable faith 
in the principles of Democracy Freedom and Peace, and, by 
proclaiming the co-operative principles and ideals as the best 
hope for the regeneration of Society and the surest guarantee of 
Universal Peace through Association. 

A home is built up by co-operation amongst its members, and 
a home that is really a home seeks peace. If the same measure 
of anxiety for peace that is displayed in a home is extended to 
a larger sphere then the mass of co-operators throughout the 
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world can undoubtedly establish peace so greatly sought by 
them and their movement. 


Promotion of Peace and Freedom was the subject of this 
year’s celebration of the International Co-operative Day and the 
Bengal Co-operative Organisation Society organised the cele- 
bration throughout the length and breadth of the country in a 
befitting manner to give expression to the unflinching faith of 
the Bengal co-operators in the principles for which the Co- 
operative Movement stands, production for use instead of profit, 
and common endeavour in the interests of all—principles which 
the world needs most to-day in order to escape the menace of 
war or economic disaster. 


A detailed report of the Bengal celebration of the day will 
be found elsewhere. 
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FLOOD IN BENGAL AND ITS AFTERMATH 


THE flood has disappeared no doubt but the marks of terrible 
disaster that it has left on the countryside of Bengal beggar 
description. One has only to travel to the affected parts to see 
with one’s own eyes the grim spectacle of the completely 
shattered village economy writ large on the faces of millions 
that have been spared from the immediate ravages of flood. 


As many as 15 out of 26 districts in Bengal have been laid 
prostrate as a result of terrible flood havoc in different parts 
of Bengal. It is presumed however that the relief must continue 
for at least six months more until the affected people are set on 
foot. It is therefore imperative that there should be no 
slackening of efforts on the part of both official and non-official 
institutions toward raising funds and judicious use thereof. 


We must record in this connection the inestimable services 
that are being rendered to the suffering people right from the 
early stages of the flood by the Bengal Co-operative Organisation 
Society under the able direction of its two worthy secretaries 
Mr. P..C. Bhattacharjee and Mr. W. Zaman. A meeting that 
was convened in Calcutta in September last by the secretaries 
of the B. C. O. S. and other distinguished citizens of Calcutta 
and over which Hon’ble Mr. Fazlul Huq, the Chief Minister of 
Bengal presided, very fittingly started the Bengal Central Flood 
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Relief: Committee in order to consolidate the nation’s attack on 
the problem of flood. And we appeal to all humanitarians in 


and. out of Bengal to rise like one man so that contributions to 
the fund may pour from all quarters. It must be realised by all 
that. governmental help by itself cannot meet the exigencies of 
a situation like this. Admitting that Government of Bengal has 
already given away Rs. 30 lakhs as agricultural loan, Rs. 3 lakhs 
as gratuitous relief and Rs. 1 lakh on experimental irrigation 
works, the case for redoubled efforts on the part of official, semi- 
official and non-official institutions dotted all over the province, 
to draw in more funds for more widespread relief under the 
aegis of the Central Flood Relief Committee (of which Khan 
Bahadur A. M: Arshad Ali, the Registrar‘ of the Co-operative 
societies in Bengal is himself the Treasurer) does not lose in 
strength at all. 
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THE BENGAL CO-OPERATIVE BILL 


Tue Co-operative Movement is expanding in Bengal beyond 
the expectations of its early promoters. From a very humble 
beginning it has now developed into an organisation of 24,000 
Co-operative Societies of 8,380,000 members, engaged in agricul- 
tural and industrial, social and economic activities. But the Act 
to guide this movement was framed in 1912 more than a quarter 


aye pot a century ago. The infant has rea i anhood but i 


Leg “baby clothes are still on it. It is high time it should be dressed 
a- in new apparel. So we are delighted to find the Government 


bent upon to replace the old and insufficient Act of 1912 with a 
new act inspired by a wider vision and a larger outlook. Such 
a bill is before the Bengal- Legislative Assembly, passing through 
the Select Committee stage. 

While highly appreciating the purpose and provisions of the 
bill, we feel it our duty to voice some of the criticisms about 
the Bill: We are afraid there are a few too rigid clauses in the 
Bill which shut the door against many willing and the able 
co-operators taking due part-in the development of the movement. 
The fact that- the Co-operative Movement is essentially a non- 
official movement and cannot prosper properly without whole- 
hearted-.non-official support should never be lost sight of. 


wy 7 
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One of the longfelt grievances that was voiced in many 
co-operative meetings and conferences was that audit should 
be made independent of and separated from Supervision. Unless 
audit is allowed perfect liberty of action we can hardly expect a J 
healthy growth of the Co-operative Movement. So we suggest t 
that some provision should be made to make audit independent ~ ` 
of the Registrar’s control. But we are at the same time fully 
aware that it will not be possible for the Accountant General 
to táke up the audit of all the Societies in his hands immediately; 
so as a preliminary step the audit of the financing banks and 
limited liability societies should only be placed under the 
Accountant General. Audit of the primary societies may 
however remain undér the control of the Registrar for the 
present. 


Co-operative Movement in Bengal has always suffered 
greatly for want of sufficient number of workers. The volume 
of work has increased manifold. There is a continuously 
growing demand for the expansion of its activities in 
various new directions. New types of societies for marketing 
of agricultural, industrial and other produce should be 
started on co-operative basis in right earnest. Rural Recons- 
truction Societies, Anti-malarial Societies, Irrigation Societies, 
Societies for Consolidation of Holdings, House-building Societies 
and other such types of societies should be organised in still 
larger numbers throughout the country. All these require the 
maintenance of a large number of permanent officers for the 
purpose of organisation and supervision. The limited number 
of officers at the disposal of the department at the present- 
cannot be expected to undertake such a huge nation-building 
task. If the services of the supervisors of the Central Banks be 
provincialised and placed under the control of the Bengal 
Co-operative Organisation Society—as in the Punjab—and, if 
these officers are recruited a a tor the 
furtherence of the Co-operative Movement, the movement will 
get an impetus for rapid expansion. 

The activities of the Urban banks have been seriously 
affected by Sec. 60 of the Civil Procedure Code that lays down 
that the salary of a person not exceeding Rs. 100 cannot be 
attached in execution of civil court decree or award. But as the 
majority of the members of the Urban banks draw less than 
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Rs. 100 as salary, there should be some other easy provision for 
the realisation of their dues by the Urban societies. 


It is also noticed that the provisions of “Rules” in the Bill 
under consideration are vague and indefinite. The “Rules” 
should not create any substantive right by themselves but should 
only lay down practice and procedure of the act. 


We should also like to draw special attention of the Select 
Committee to the clauses 24 and 39 of the Bill. Clause 24 
proposes that “the members of the Managing Committee shall be 
personally liable jointly and severally for any loan in contra- 
vention of Sec. 39, and, to pay such contributions and costs as 
may be determined against them by the Registrar under Sec. 121 
in respect of the making of such loans.” We cannot understand 
why a dissenting or an absentee member should be penalised. 
The officers of the department acting under the orders of the 
Registrar have been exonerated for all acts done in good faith 
by Sec. 126. The privilege of this clause should be extended to 
non-officials as well. 


Clause 39 (I) provides that save with the general or special 
sanction of the Registrar in accordance with the rules, a 
Co-operative Society shall not make loans on the security of 
moveable properties. ; 


Clause 39 (2) provides that “the Provincial Government may, 
by general or special orders, after giving the Society or Societies 
affected an opportunity of being heard in such manner as may 
be prescribed, prohibit or restrict the lending of money on 
mortgage of immoveable property by any Co-operative Society 
or class of co-operative societies.” Both these provisions are too 
rigid restrictions on lending and should be omitted. 
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HONEST MONEY 


THE LATE SIR. D. M. HAMILTON. 


I 


Some years ago Mr. Gandhi kindly asked me to send him 
an article “making banking easy for people to understand.” I did 
so, explaining that the first thing to grasp firmly in the 
study of finance was the fact that men grow rice and wheat, spin 
and weave, build houses and ships, and that money does none of 
these things. No one ever saw a gold mohur ploughing or sowing, 
ora ten-rupee note cutting the crop. No one ever saw silver 
rupees digging wells or irrigation canals, or constructing roads 
and railways. Man makes things, money makes nothing. Man, 
therefore, is the Capital of the world, and money only the instru- 
ment for exchanging the products of Capital or Labour. A 
child can grasp this simple truth though it may elude the grasp of 
Finance Members and Ministers. Mr, Gandhi’s simple mind has 
grasped it, for I see, in a recent number of Harijan, he believes 
with me “that labour, and not metal, is real money” ; and, there- 
fore, that the shortage of money for the nation-building 
departments “is largely an illusion.” It is to dispel this illusion, 
and show where to find the money required for nation building, 
that I pen this article, 








| 
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Mr. Gandhi cannot understand, any more than T, why 
education in the Bombay Presidency should rise and fall with 
the quantity of intoxicating liquor consumed. Is education 
distilled from toddy ? Can moral uplift sprmg from demoralisa- 
tion ? Should one man be raised by sinking another? ‘These are 
straight questions which demand a straight answer from the 
Finance Member. 


Mr. Gandhi abhors the salt tax; so do I. For, it is unsound 
finance, and bad economics, and worse politics, to prevent the 
poor people round the shores of India-from eking out their 
scanty living by earning two or three rupees monthly from salt 
made from the sea water or salt mud at their doors. Whatever 
interferes with the production of the necessaries of life is 
industrially disastrous, financially unsound, and politically 
dangerous ; and the better it will befor the peace of India and 
the unity of the Empire when all such taxation is abolished ; and 
it can be abolished to-morrow by a sound financial system. 


The salt tax puts six crores of money yearly into the 
pocket of the Finance Member : how can he balance his budget 
without it ? He can do so by manufacturing the six crores in the 
premises of the Reserve Bank, and leave that sum to fructify in the 
pockets of the people, which pockets are well nigh empty and will 
remain empty while the Finance Member picks them. India is 
perishing for want of money, and it is not six crores or siz 
hundred crores, but thousands of crores she wants before she 
can reach Dominion Status in the monetary world. Australia, 
with a population of only seven millions, has £47,000,000, or 
62 crores of paper currency. To reach Dominion Status, India, 
with fifty times as many people, should have over three thou- 
sand crores of paper currency ; but she has only the beggar’s 
allowance of-175 crores. When India approaches the three thousand 
limit, it will be time enough to prattle about the dangers of 
inflation. 


The money required for education and medicine can all be 
manufactured in the Reserve Bank, instead of inthe toddy pot 
or the beer mug. India’s taxation system is unsound to the core, 
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and the body politic will never be healthy until the system is 
reformed. And I mean nothing personal when I say thata 
Finance Member -or' Minister who can only balance hts budget 
by unbalancing the budgets of the industries by which the people 
live, should be replaced by one who will help the people 
to balance their budgets. And when they can do so the Govern- 
ment budgets will balance themselves. 


N 


“A bank is: not an institution for borrowing and lending 
money ; it is a manufactorg of oredit’’; so ons of the highest of 
banking authorities tells us. Itis therefore the business of the 
Reserve Bank to manufacture not only the credit required for 
nation-building services such as education and medicine, but also 
the credit required by the industries‘of the country, especially the 
great agricultural industry by which all Indias, directly or in- 
directly, lives. Bank credit costs nothing to create’, and yields 
a handsome profit to the banker; and the profit lost to the 
Government of India during the last fifty years by not creating 
the credit required by the raiyat runs into thousands of crores. 
Had this profit been gathered as it might have been, the toddy 
pot as a purveyor of national uplift might have been dispensed 
with 


“Of all the sad words of tongue or pen . 
The saddest are these ‘it might have been’.” 


The time has come, therefore, for this financial folly to cease ; 
and for the blank to be filled and the profit gathered. 


Bankers differ as to whether, in the issue of credit, a res- 
trictive or an expansive policy should be followed. The Bank 
of England favours a restrictive policy, The Bank of Gosaba 
an expansive. The restrictive system regulates its issues by the 
quantity of dead metal in the banker’s cash box. The expansive 





*“Bank credits cost nothing to create, and they may. be absolutely 
indestructible.”—-Dunning Macleod’s Elements of Banking. 


-~ 
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policy regulates its issues by the quantity of productive and 
constructive labour available, whether that labour has a cash 
box or not. The restrictive policy restricts the life of the 
people, the expansive policy expands it. The restrictive policy 
manufactures money for the fat man who needs it least, and 
forgets the lean man who needs it most. It provides money 
for the “haves” but not for the “have nots” though India is the 
land of “have nots.” In the words of Shri J.C. Kumarappa 
“the present system is designed to satisfy only what is called by 
economists ‘the effective demand’—that is the man with the 
golden cup, and not the natural demand—that is the man with 
the parched throat,” 


The Report of the All India Council of Medical Research 
Workers (of which His Excellency Lord Linlithgow was 
Chairman) tells us that financial stringency costs India the loss 
of five or six millions of lives yearly from preventable disease, 
besides several hundreds of crores of rupees in lost energy ; and 
“the Conference believes that these estimates are understate- 
ments rather than exaggerations.” Since I first set foot on the 
shores of India two hundred millions of men, women, and child- 
ren have been carried tothe burning ghatand the graveyard 
before their time, and fifteen thousand crores of rupees in lost 
energy have perished with them. Some one will have a big 
bill, and an angry God, to meet on the Day of Judgment. 
Perhaps when the disease spreads into the Finance Departments 
the restrictive policy will become more expansive, and the 
Departments regain some of their lost energy. 


lil 


Walter Bagehot says somewhere that ‘sound finance 
should be simple,” and it was to give the Finance Departments 
an object in sound, simple finance that, two years ago, I intro- 
duced the Gosaba One-Rupee note into my property in the 
Sunderbans of Bengal, The note is working well; and, toa 
Scotsman, it has this great advantage, that it costs practically 


nothing. But let it speak for itself - here is what it says : 
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— 


Rs. 1 Sir DANIEL MACKINNON HAMILTON Rs. 1 


promises to pay the Bearer, on demand, at the Co- 
operative Bhundar, in exchange for value received, 
One Rupee’s Worth of rice, cloth, oil or other goods. 


IN Ociueeeewiaks 
GOSADG. ..ccccee cc eveees 
Sd] Sudhanshu Bhusan Masuimdar Sd] D.M. Hamilton 
Manager. Zemindar. 
ONE RUPEE. ONE RUPEE. 


The value received in exchange for this Note may 
be given in the form of bunds constructed, or tanks 
excavated, or land reclaimed or buildings erected ; 
or in medical or educational service. The Note 
may be exchanged for coin, if necessary, at the 
Estate Office. The Note is made good, not by the 
coin, which makes nothing, but by the assets created 
and the service rendered. The Note is based on the 
living man, not on the dead coin. It costs practically 
nothing, and yields a dividend of One Hundred 
Per Cent. in land reclaimed, tanks excavated, 
houses built, &c., and in a more healthy and 
abundant LIFE. 





oe 
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With the help of this sound, simple form of credit, bunds 
are constructed, drainage canals and drinking tanks excavated, 
the village co-operative societies financed, the salaries of the 
doctors, teachers, and staff partly paid. The people know that 
they can exchange the notes for food or clothes or whatever 
they want at the local store (or for silver rupees also if they 
should want them, which they don’t); so they receive them 
readily, and I receive them readily as rent The Bank of 
England £1 note promises to pay the bearer £1 in gold on 
demand, which it never does and cannot do. The Gosaba One- 
Rupee note is an honest note which promises to pay the bearer 
one rupee’s worth of food and clothing on demand, which it always 
does. Itis a sound instrument of exchange which enables the 
worker to get one rupee’s worth of food in exchange for one 
rupee’s worth of road made by him. Every rupee issued is 
balanced by a rupee’s worth of solid assets in the form of 
roads made or other useful service rendered, so there is no 
inflation of the currency. The common coolie who makes the 
roads understands this simple sound finance, soit ought net to 
be beyond the grasp of Finance Members and Ministers. The 
Gosaba note changes the base of credit from false gold to real 
food; and it is by food, not gold, that men live. Credit then 
rests on its true base which is the living man, plus the food, 
etc., he produces, and not dead gold or silver which produce 
nothing. The Gosaba note is simply a draft on the labour of 
the people which Adam Smith tells us is “tha fund which supplies 
all the necessaries and conveniences of life.” India bas the 
greatest capital fund in the Empire; and when her Finance 
Members and Ministers learn how to tap the great fund, and to 
spend the money productively and constructively, preventable 
disease, illiteracy, and unemployment among all classes, will 
vanish with the toddy pot and the salt tax; and independence 
within the Empire will be in sight. 


IY. 


` When a Finance Member or Minister finds that he requires 
more money than he can squeeze out of the people by taxation, 
he buries his head in the sand and borrows the balance. He 





imagines that he gets over the shortage by- borrowing — like fig 
man who borrowed five rupees from his friend to have a drink 
in-the hot weather, and having had the drink borrowed ten 
rupees more-to pay off the first five and- have another drink ; 
but he only: postponed the evil day. For, the debt has to be 
repaid some day, and it is repaid out of taxes picked from the 
pockets of the people when the evil day and the evil tax collector 
come, as they always do under the existing evil system of finance, 
‘which may be described as the Ostrich System. And the system 
4s evil and deceitful. Suppose, for example, that the Finance 
Member borrows one crore of rupees for a road or railway, what 
happens? He passes the money on to the contractor who 
constructs the road or railway, and gives the lender of the money 
one crore of three per cent. Government bonds maturing 25 
years hence. He then buys back the bonds bit by bit by taxing 
the country four-lakhs yearly for 25 years; and, having bought 
the bonds, he sinks them in the Dead Sea, Now, these bonds, 
aggregating one crore of rupees, are of exactly the same nature 
as ten-rupee notes, only that, instead of being payable imme- 
diately on demand, they are payable on demand 25 years hence. 
The result of the sinking is that the taxpayer sinks also, and 
the nation is defrauded of one crore of rupees. The money which 
represented the cost of the road or railway has gone, and the 
road or railway has not been paid for. Government has, forcibly, 
become the possessor of a railway ‘for which it has not Pee a 
high finance has a low side. é 


And the T foss not end here ; : Ai the iss per 
cent. interest which appeared to go into the right hand pocket 
comes out of the left in taxes. In other words, the crore has 
been sterilised for 25 years; whereas, if the money had been 
left to fructify in the people’s pockets, and been invested in the 
rice or wheat fields, it would have yielded one hundred per cent. 
in food crops not for 25 years only, but for all time. When 
hundreds of crores of good money are thus sunk in the Dead 
Sea of high finance, which has the aroma of high game, is it 
surprising that malnutrition 1 is rife, ane that the people are poor: 
and-leany < ’ 
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National work and service of all kinds should be paid for 
‘by the National Oredit, and not by money taken forcibly from 
the pockets of the people. And the Reserve Bank, which is the 
King’s and People’s Bank, has the power, or should be given the 
power, to manufacture all the money required for the service of 
King and people, without robbing the people or skinning the 
dead. The right of minting money was once the sole prerogative 
of the Sovereign; and the Sovereign Power, which is the 
Government, should resume the right to manufacture its own 
money, as well as all the money . required to finance the industry 
of the people, especially that of the. great agricultural population 
who form the base and backbone ofthe country. And- I would 
strongly recommend to India’s Finances. Member and, Ministers 
the study of the Book of Proverbs, especially that verse which 
deals with financə— the 24th verse of the eleventh chapter which 
reads, “There is that scattereth, and yet increaseth ; and 
there is that withholdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth to 
poverty.” ©- - > 


“The destruction of the poor is their poverty” says the same 
wise old book. And the destruction of the masses who lie 
derelict to-day is due, in the main, to the withholding of the 
fertile credit seed which would have destroyed their poverty, 
and which must now be scattered more abundantly if the 
people are to havea more abundant life, But the seed dare not 
be scattered until the ground has been carefully prepared ; other- 
wise it will wither and die, and the crop will be dismal failure. 


Na 


The preparation of the soil, which is necessary if the crop 
is to be more than a two anna one, requires carefully trained 
shepherd-gardeners ; and institutions for the training of these 
gardeners should be opened all over India without further delay. 
The masses of India are as sheep without a shepherd, and fall 
an easy prey to the wolves which fatten on their labour; and 
there is a strain of- the wolf in us all. The sheep must be 
gathered into folds if the wolf is to be kept at bay ; and the folds 
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are the co-operative societies which, when carefully tended by 
the shepherd-gardeners, the wolves cannot reach, 


Honesty is the best fertiliser of the soil—the only one 
which will yield ẹ& sixteen anna crop. “An honest man’s the 
noblest work of God’”’—the only sure base of credit, and the 
most valuable coin of the realm. It is the business of the Co- 
operative Departments to mint these coins, and it is the busi- 
ness of the Reserve Bank to cash them. 


“Honesty is not a disturbing force, which deranges the 
orbits of economy; buta consistent and commanding force, 
by obedience to which—and by no other obedience—those orbits 
can continue clear of chaos,” (Ruskin’s Unto this last). Like 
& wandering star, the world has left its true orbit, which is 
round the Sun of Righteousness who is God Himself; hence 
the chaos of the world to-day. It was with a view to harnessing 
“thie consistent and commanding force” to India’s great engine 
that, after an interview with Lord Irwin and Sir George 
Schuster six years ago, I planned the opening of a Co-operative 
Training Institute in Bengal where the truths herein expounded 
could be applied in concrete shape, as an object lesson for All 
India to follow; and Sir George, with Lord Irwin's approval, 
offered to lend three lakhs of rupees for the purpose, subject 
to the Bengal Government’s approval. Mr. Gandhi was also 
willing to help; and,at my request, signed 800 cards bearing 
his message to the young men —“Be honest,” For some reason 
which no one can understand (and Sir Stanley Jackson, the 
Governor, said to me he did not understand why it had not gone 
through) the Bengal Finance Department declined the offer, 
though I offered whatever security might be wanted for the 
money I drew; so Mr. Gandhi's messages, which were to be 
given tothe young men when they would take up their nation- 
building workin the Co-operative Department, are still lying 
dead in the Sunderbans of Bengal, when they might have been 
creating a new life for All India. . 


VI. 


When I met Mr. Gandhi about two years ago, in the house 
of our mutual friend the Rev. Mr. Hodge, Secretary of the 
2 , 
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National Christian Council, Nagpur, he very kindly invited me 
to be Financial Adviser, without pay, to his All India Village 
Industries Association, and I agreed to accept the appointment 
provided it was not political, which he assured me it was not. I 
asked Mr. Gandhi if he would accept money from Government 
for his village work if it were offered, and he said he would. My 
advice, therefore, is that, as Sir George Schuster’s offer has never 
been withdrawn, one lakh should be drawn now for the establish- 
ment of a Training Institute and Land Settlement under Mr. 
Gandhi’s direction, helped by any advice [ can give him-the 
money to be used for building the Institute and for land improve- 
ment and village industries ; also for financing the people settled 
on the land, and in paying the salaries of teachers, doctors, 
and staf. The Institute, with simple hostel accommodation, 
should not cost more than Rs. 20,000; and as the cost of manu- 
facturing this sum would not be more than Rs. 250 I shall be 
glad to find it. The building would, therefore, not cost Govern- 
ment a single pice ; and it would be a fitting and friendly gesture 
on the part of Government if it were to hand over the Institute 
to the Settlement, as a free gift. And what I want again to 
emphasis is the all-important fact that this lakh of rupees is not 
Government of India money, but the people’s own money manu- 
factured direct from their Labour which is their Capital. 
Government does not borrow the money from the money market, 
nor is it raised by taxing the country. It isa demand draft on 
the Labour of the People which is the Capital of the Nation. 


The Rs. 80,000 which willbe spent in land improvement 
and village industries, and in the financing’of the people, will 
be advanced through the co-operative societies which will be 
given a reasonable time to repay the loan. And when the money 
returns after harvest, as the crops and industrial products are 
sold, Mr. Gandhi will buy gold with it and hand over the gold to 
Sir James Grigg as a free gift, in exchange for the loan which 
cost Government and taxpayer nothing. Mr. Gandhi may then 
become the Government’s Good Angel and Financial Adviser — 
without pay. And if Sir James Grigg has any Scottish blood in 
his veins he will lose no time in making the appointment, 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 
"IN THE WORLD. 


Aiming at the raising of thier members standard of life 
and the defence of their economic interests, the co-operative 
organisations have gradually come to play a very active part in 
the economic life of many countries. Thisigs due not only to 
the growth of thenumber of local co-operative societies and to 
the increase in their membership, but perhaps even more to the 
strengthening of the ties between these units through the 
establishment of co-operative federations. The creation of 
federated organisations may indeed be considered to mark the 
transition of co-operative action from the stage of scattered 
spontaneous efforts to that of a concerted popular movement in 
which the activities of the local organisations are co-ordinated 
and their resources pooled, §0 far, co-operative federations have 
been set up in 61 countries. In statistics recently published by 
the International Labour Offcee an attempt is made, among 
other things, to indicate the approximate extent to which the 
co-operative organisations in the different countries and in the 
world are federated. 


The information givenin these statistics is set forth in 
28 different tables and covers 810, 512 societies in 88 different 
countries. Excluding the U. S. S. R.—which, in view of the 
particular position of its co-operative movement, will not be 
taken into consideration here - the statistics comprise 523, 9I7 
societies, of which 840, 095 or 65 per cent. are reported to be 
affiliated with one or more federations. For the four big 
categories of co-operative societies, as they are classified in 
these statistics, the corresponding figures are the following : 
consumers’ co-operative societies 70 per cent; housing co- 


*Co-operative Societies taroughout the World” Offprint from the 
International Labour Review, August and September, 1939. 
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operative societies 82 per cent ; agricultural co-operative societies 
68 per cent : and occupational co-operative societies (other than 
agricultural) 88 per cent. 


The federal structure may be considered as an indication 
of the high degree of organisation and co-ordination which 
characterises the co-operative movement. The movement, in 
fact, constitutes a form of economic planning through which 
production, marketing and distribution are organised in tbe 
interest of the co-operators-i. e. the great masses of the 
working population—and direct contacts established between 
producers and consumers. This “planned economy” is based 
on practical experience obtained during a long period of gradual 
expansion rather than in theoretical speculations. Hence the 
great importance of the contributions which the co-operative 
movement can render to any work of economic construction, 
especially ina time when general conditions impose far-reaching 
measures of regulation in the economic life of most countries 
with a view to safeguarding national supplies. = 


~The ‘importance of these contributions is all ‘the more 
obvious if the dimensions of the co-operativé movement, its 
geographical distribution and diversity of its activities are taken 
into consideration. E l 


_ The fullest information of this kind so far published is 
furnished in the above-mentioned statistics, from which the 
following examples are quoted. Owing to the defects of the 
statistics relating. to co-operation ia many countries, the 
fignres may.not be taken as exact but rather as approximations. 


= The most important categories of co-operative organisa- 
tions are the consumers’ and the agricultural co-operative 
societies. It may not be generally known that the agricultural 
societies are more numerous, have more members and bigger 
trade than the consumers’ co-operative societies, Excluding 
the U. 8. S. R.. there are 426, 760 agricultural co-operative 
societies in the world’ with a reported membership of about 
45-1/2 millions ;-the corresponding figures for the consumers’ 
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co-operative movement being 24,685 societies with about 20 
million members. 


The agricultural co-operative societies show a rich variety 
of forms, covering practically all aspects of rural economic life. 
Most numerous are the credit societies, numbering I89, 489 ; 
the membership of 129, 572 agricultural credit societies for which 
such information is available amounts to about 7 1/2 millions. 
Asia, and more especially Japan and India accounts for the 
majority of these societies. 


Many of the credit societies also engage in trading activi- 
ties. Mostof the supply of agricultural commodities and the 
marketing of agricultural prcducts is, however, managed by co- 
operative societies specialised in these activities. Trading figures 
are available for 172,184 agricultural co-operative societies which 
engage in the purchasing of goods for their members. The total 
value of these supplies amounts to 3,336 million gold francs. 
The sales of 178,513 marketing societies, for which figures are 
available, reach the imposing figure of 14,623 million gold francs. 
The highest amount of trade is reached by the agricultural co- 
operative movements in the United States (8,815 million gold 
francs’, Germany (4,140 million gold francs ) and Denmark (965 
million gold francs). l 


The marketing of agricultural products 18 generally managed 
by societies specialising in respect of ` particular products — 
co-opeative dairies, co-operative wine societies, etc. Most impor- 
tant among these specialised marketing societies are the dairies, 
numbering almost 80,000, with a total membership of abont 
four millions. The figures for 19,581 societies show a total 
trade of 6,368 million gold franzs. Co-operative dairying has so 
far reached its highest development in Europe, where these 
societies embrace more than three million members. It is, 
however, the co- operative dairies in the United States which 
have the biggest total trade (2,868 million gold francs), followed 
by Germany (1,979 millions’ and Denmark (511 millions). 


Seperate tables are also devoted to-a few other categories 
of specialised marketing societies, namely those marketing wine 
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(2,407 societies with a total trade of more than 200 million gold 
francs), fruit and vegetables (2,670 societies with a total 
trade of about 1,840 million gold francs), and livestock and meat 
(4,724 societies ; information onthe business done is available 
for a littlé less than half of the societies, with a total trade of 
about 2,000 million gold francs). Among the agricultural co- 
operative societies should further be mentioned those engaging 
in insurance activities. They number about 60,000 with some 
6 million members. The total amount insured by these societies 
(excluding life insurance ) exceeds 107,000 million gold francs. 


It is interesting to note that the co-operative marketing 
of agricultural products by far exceeds the total value of goods 
distributed by the consumers’ co-operative societies. Products 
to the value of more than 14,000 million gold francs are market- 
ed by the agricultural co-operative organisations, whereas the 
whole trade of the consumers’ co-operative movement ( still 
excluding the U. §. 8. R. ) amounts to 7,340 million gold francs. 
This, of course, is mainly due to the fact that the consumers’ 
co-operative movement is still little developed in the extra-luro- 
pean countries where agricultural co-operative marketing 
societies, on the other hand, are already of great importance. 
Out of & total of 24,685 consumers’ co-operative societies with 
about 20 million members, Europe accounts for 19,426 societies 
with almost 19 million members. Consumers’ co-operation in 
Great Britain alone accounts for almost half of the membership 
and more than half of the trade (8,757 million gold francs) of the 
consumers’ co-operative societies. Next to that of Great Britain, 
the German movement accounts for the highest trade figures 
(655 millions) and in the third place comes Sweden ( 401 
millions). | 


As regards other types of co-operative organisations, a few 
data may be mentioned here. There are in the world 21,474 
housing co-operative societies (of which about half are loan and 
building societies) with a membership of almost 8 1/2 millions, 
the United States alone accounting for some five millions, 


t 
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The occupational co-operative societies other than agri. 
cultural, a group including urban credit societies, workers’, 
handicraftsmen’s and fishermen’s co-operative ‘societies, number 
some 57,000 societies with a membership of about 11 millions. 


Taken as a whole, the co-operative movement can boast of 
an enormous volume of trade. Asis mentioned above, there ara 
some 524,000 co-operative soc:eties in the “world (apart from the 
U.S. 8. R. +), with 83 millior. members. The trade (figures refer 
to 232,700 societies) amounts to 29,806, 518,000 gold francs, 
of which sales and supplies account for about 50 per cent. each. 


Including the figures for the U.S.S.R., -the total trade 
(marketing and distribution) of all the co-operative societies in 
the world for which suck data are available amounts to 
56,872,909,000 gold francs. Though this, figure only refers to 
276,289 societies out of a total of 749,770, it no doubt includes 
the data for the great majority of the societies actually engaged 
in trading activities. | 


It would have been interasting to gauge the total resources 
of this big movement. Such data are, however, only available 
for about half of the co-operative societies (262,604). Even go, 
the figure is impressing : 47,625 million gold francs, 

*The co-operative movement :n the U. 5, S.R. comprises 286,595 socie- 


ties with more than 60 million members and a total trade of some 27 
million gold francs. 


“The aim of Co-operation is to change the present system 
of society by replacing the cavitalist economic system, and its 
imperialist counterpart, by our simple plan of equitable asso- 
ciation which, applied internationally, would collectivise 
natural resources, co-ordinate economic efort and OPPONERA 


and outlaw war and tyranny.” 


THE CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT MOVE- 
MENT AND INTEREST RATES 
IN INDIA. 


PROF. A. SADEQUE M.A., ISLAMIA COLLEGE, CALCUTTA. 


Rural indebtedness is universally recognised as one of the. 
few gravest and pressing problems with which the Provincial 
Governments and the Native Durbars have been confronted at 
the present time. This is pointed out as one of the most potent 
causes of poverty of the Indian masses. With the entire sale- 
proceeds, an agriculturist can, at best, pay off only a small part 
of his total debts. For the rest of the year, he has got to 
maintain himself and his cattle by borrowing again from the 
mahajan. He has to finance his cultivation as well, by the same 
method. Every year, there is generally an accretion of total 
debt, as reborrowing is usually of greater dimension than the 
previous ‘pay off’. Under the circumstances, the agriculturist 
cannot help being abjectly dependent on the mahajan. “The 
country is in the grip of the mahajan”, said Wolff and correctly. 
The total agricultural debt of British India, in 1980, as estima- 
ted by the Provincial Banking Enquiry Committees, was in the 
neighbourhood of 900 crores of rupees. This colossal burden, 
if is maintained, is the root cause of Indian poverty because the 
mahajan just keeps the debtor alive and appropriates, for him- 
self, the whole of agricultural profit. 


This line of thinking seems to be rather deceptive, The 
amount of indebtedness is not generally an indication of poverty 
of the debtor. In the modern days, debts are generally con- 
tracted for productive purposes. Volume of- indebtedness is a 
fairly satisfactory index of the productive activity and therefore 
the prosperity of a debtor. Butin the case of India, itis main- 
tained that most of the debts sareincurred for unproductive pur- 
poses and the debts do not produce the means of their own 
redemption. Loans for social ceremonies like sradha, marriage 
etc are clearly of this unproductive nature but to think that 
most of the total debt or even a substantial part of it, is of this 
kind, is clearly a mistake. Our cultivators are not so colossally 
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ignorant as not to foresee the dangerous consequences of these 
unproductive loans. Most of them keep these loans within 
reasonable bounds though there may be few who transgress the 
limits of prudence and meet with dire consequences. The maha- 
jans, on the other hand, do not generally lend money for anpro- 
ductive purposes. They would do so if their only desire was to 
procure for themselves the lands of ‘their clients. Though 
there may bea few blackships of this type amongst the maha- 
jans, still an overwhelming majority of them are mahajans per 
excellence. They do not like to own and cultivate lands and 
they hate cultivation. They want to press out the whole essence 
of cultivation, With the minimum possible maintenance left 
with the cultivators, they strain out the whole of agricultural 
profit. Possession of land and direct cultivation with hired labour 
or even with slave labour would give them lesser profit, In 
almost all cases it has been actually found that mahajans sell out 
their personal lañds, when they have any, to increase their 
loanable funds. To ensure maximum gain, the mahajans should 
therefore restrict their loans so productive purposes only to keep 
agriculture ‘alive and there is è preponderating weight of evi- 
dence that they actually doco. But it should not be forgotten 
that there is a small percentage of unproductive loans that come 
into existence owing to the extreme ignorance of some of the 
borrowers on the one hand and over-sight or short sighted mean- 
ness of sonié of the mahajans’ on the other. To the extent 
unproductive loans exist, to that extent they certainly cause 
miseries to our masses but its magnitude and effect must not be 
exaggerated. 


The tendency to exaggerate the volume of unproductive 
loans probably originates from wrong conception about the 
nature of these loans. Consumption loans are generally suppo- 
sed to be unproductive but this is not really the case. To work, 
the agriculturist must keep hım alive. Consumption loans are, 
therefore, strictly productive. There is, thus, no way out but to 
conclude that the heavy rural indebtedness cannot, by itself, be 
assumed to be a sign of economic weakness .of. or causing 
miseries to, the Indian masses. 


3 
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The real mischief that follows from the heavy rural 
indjebtédness is caused by the inordinately high rates of interest 
that the mahajans charge and the debtors are obliged to pay. 
The lowest rate allowed to the cultivators of best credit in the, 
village is 86% p.a and the average rate is not certainly lower 
than 50% p.a. There are also records of rates of interest as 
high as 200% p.a. though such abnormal rates are very rare. 
These high rates of interest are certainly by far higher than the 
productivity rate of agricultural industry that provides the means 
of redemption of the rural loans. India certainly possesses lands 
that can be well compared with the yery best lands of both the 
henispheres. Bat tha method of cultivation is extremely primi- 
tive. Our plough isasold as Manu. As compared with the 
scientific cultivation of the civilized countries we simply 
scratch our lands. Our catileis of very pocr quality. Scienti- 
fic manure is unknown to our agriculturists. Cowdung, the 
only available manure, is used rather as fuel than manure. 
Owing to these, together with other, causes, yield per acre in 
India, is extremely low. On the average, the yield per acre in 
India is only tth of that of England though English lands are 
less fertile than ours. Some writers think that productivity in 
Indian lands is so low that it cannot meet even the expenses of 
production. This view, however, is obviously erroneous. If pro- 
ductivity were less than the minimum expenses of production, 
our cultivating folk would have gradually died out of existence 
and their number would have been dwindling. But the experi- 
ence is quite the reverse. The number of our agricultural folk 
is gradually increasing. Marginal productivity of agriculture, 
though undoubtedly extremely low, is decidedly higher than 
zero. ‘The most optimistic estimates also, do not however put 
the productivity-rate of agriculture above 14% p. a. and the 
conservative estimates put it- between $% p.a and 1% p. a, 
The wide gulf of difference between the minimum possible raté 
of-interest on loans by which agriculture is financed and the pro- 
ductivity rate of agriculture, becomss obvious. It is clearly 
impossible to pay of the debts of 86% interast with an agricul- 
tural productivity of at best 14% p.s. Exactly for this ‘reason, 
rural debts goon accumulating year after year. This terrible 
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and extortionate usury “eats the marrow out of the bones of 
the sie ha and condemns him to a life of penury and slavery.” 


Some writers suggest that this ever-accumulation of debts 
is caused by unwillingness and lethargy of debtors-to pay off 
their debts. After selling their crops the agriculturists, in place 
of paying off their debts, indulge themselyes in all sorts of extra- 
vagance, social ceremonies and merry-making But their 
indifference to clear off debts; though very much exaggerated 
by these writers, is probably due tothe hopelessness of the 
situation, Whether they pay or do not pay, the burden remains 
as heavy as ever. This very idea makes them calous and 
wreckless The usurious rate of interest that make all attempts 
of redemption futile and abortive is therefore the real source of 
trouble, There is much loose thinking about the problem of rural 
indebtedness. It should therefore be made definitely clear from the 
very beginning that the excess interest rate over the margiral 
productivity of agriculture is the real problem of indebtedness 
and its solution lies in either to raise up the prcductivity rate 
of agriculture to the ruling interest rate or to lower down the 
interest rate to the productivity rate of agriculture or to do 
both. Co-operative credit movement, aims at solving the problem 
by lowering the intrest rate only. Here we shall examine to 
what extent this movement has attained its object, if at all, and 
whether this movement will, in future, succeed to lower the 
interest rate down to the level of agricultural productivity. 


To examine the efficacy of co-operative credit in lowering 
interest rate, one has got to be conversant with: the real cause of 
this high rate of interest, In the metropolitan towns like Calcutta 
and Bombay, the rate of interest at which the leading ba: ks give 
loans to their best customers, varies from 3to 4 y per annum 
while the lowest rate allowable in- villages is 36 y p. a. Money 
lent in village areas is not-of different typefrom that lent in town 
areas. What, then, is the cause of this. difference? If the 
metropolitan bai.ks could as easily extend loans to the village 
borrowers, the village mahajan would have felt the competition 
and the village rate would have come down.. But unfortunately 
village borrowers take petty amounts and these barks cannot 
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possibly be acquainted with the circumstances of millions of 
borrowes without an elaborate official establishment at a prohibitive 
cost, Without an intimate knowledge about the borrowers, 
the loans of these banks cannot be made secure, This is why 
these banks cannot advance loans to villagers. On the other 
hand village mahajans know the circumstances of the clients in 
their respective locality. In their own areas these mahajans 
occupay a monopolistic or at the worst, a semi monopolistic 
position, This absence of competition explains the divergence 
between the village and bavk rate of interest. Co-operative 
credit movement aims at bringing about the competition of the 
town banks with the village mahajans to the very door of the 
village borrowers. The agriculturists of a village, not less than 
ten in number, organise a co-operative society on the principle 
of unlimited liability. In this corporate capacity they can 
borrow money and enter into contract, can sue and be sued and 
thus become a full fledged economic entity. The society borrows | 
money and distributes the amount among the members according 
to the means and repaying capacity of the individual cultivators, 
Every member is separately and jointly responsible for the whole 
amount of the society’s debt and that is the real significance of 
unlimited liability. All the co-operative societies in a subdivision 
or a district, when itis a very small one, are federated into a 
central co-operative bank which borrows money from 
provincial towns and distributes it amongst its member societies 
All the central co-operative banks of a province again, are 
federated into a provincial co-operative bank with their office 
in the provincial capitals, The Bengal Provincial Co-operative 
Bank is located in Calcutta. This forms the apex of the hiera- 
chical banking organization, the base being the primary 
co.operative societies of Bengal organized on unlimited liability 
principle,- Their joint responsibility keeps the members always 
alert’ about one another and is a sufficient guarantee against 
fraud, over-finance and wastefull loans, The ultimate basis of the 
Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank is therefare the land supply 
of Bengal which can, in the last resort, be put on sale for non. 
realization of debts,” Ultimate redeemability of co.operative 
loans is therefore absolutely sure. Bengal Provincial Bank 
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can thus borrow money from the Qalcutta money market at the 
rate allowable to the c.stomers of the very best credit. This 
borrowed amount is transferred to the central banks, there from 
to the societies and ultimately to he  agriculturists, The 
competition of the Calcutta banks is thus brought to bear on 
the village mahajans who are competed to lower their interest 
or to lose their business altogether, 


_Itis an undeniable fact that wherever cooperative societies 
have been organised in sufficient number, mahajani rate of interest 
also has come down considerably, Individual members borrow 
from society at rates varying from 12y to 15% andin the areas 
where credit movement has made sufficient headway, a competitive 
rate of interest prevails under the dictation ofthe society’s rate 
of 12% to 15% p.a. The jump from 36% down to 15y has been a 
reassuring achievement of the co-operative credit movement and 
deserves highest tributes. 


In the areas covered by co.operative credit societies, total 
indebtedness of the agriculturist bas appreciably increased. From 
this, some writers at once jump to the conclusion that cheap credit 
has induced the agriculturists to borrow greater amounts of money 
for unproductive purposes and they have been entangled in the net 
of debt all the more deeply. Total interest charge, being the pro- 
duct of principal into rate, has increased rather than decreased 
because increased indebtedness has more than outbalanced de- 
creased interest rate. This view also is as untenable as the pre- 
vious one that most of the agriculturists’ debts are unproductive, 
When at the exorbitant rate of 86% p. a, most of the loans are 
productive, there is all more reason why the loans at 15% will be 
productive. It is quite in conformity with theory and expectation 
that with a lower rate of interest more money can be productive- 
ly used, There is no reason to suppose that it has peng other- 
wise in this casein India. 


Co-operative credit has still much leeway to make up. Where 
rural indebtedness is of the colossal amount of 900 crores of 
rupees, the co-operative societies have provided only a few 
crores and the total savings. of the debtors, on the account of 
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interest, have been about a crore only. Itis nota question of 
one or a few crores but of hundreds of crores. Oo-operative credit 
movement has succeeded to bring competition to bear only at 
some unimportant points and the mahajan is still reigning as 
supreme as ever in almost all areas The societies have not been 
able to command, even now, sufficient funds to compete the 
village mahajans into sense, They have not been able to engen- 
der confidence in the lending banks and investing public. This 
inefficacy of co-operative credit movement to engender confidence 
and to commandeer sufficient funds is perhaps mainly due tö their 
uneconomic modus operendi, The Government,helps the co-operative 
hierarchy with various exemptions. Registration of their contract, 
treasury transfer of their funds are all fre2, There is au audit 
department to audit the societies’ accounts at nominal fees. 
Constant supervision, advice and guidance are entirely free, With 
all these official supports, the co-operative credit system has not 
yet succeeded to function, to any appreciable extent, efficiently. 
While the borrowing rate of the Bengal Provincial Co-operative 
Bank, to take one particular example. varies from 4 to 5% per 
annum, the final rate, at which villagers get their loans from socie- 
ties, varies from 12to 15% per annum. This wide difference of 
borrowing and lending rates is a decisive proof of inefficient 
management of co-perative hierarchy and this difference becomes 
all the moie invidious when we remember the official expenditure 
and the volume of honorory service put to the movement, 
Provincial Bank’s lending rate varies from 6 to 8%, that of Central 
Banks from 9 to 11% and that of societies from 12 to 15%-per 
annuni. Provincial Bank and Central Banks ate not worked on 
honorory-basis and the ‘difference in their borrowing and lending 
rates has some justification but such wide difference, specially in 
the case of the central binks, is clearly indefensible. The more 
objéctionab'e difference between borrowing and lending rates is that 
ofthe primary societies whose functionaries are all honorory 
workers These societies probably make this difference for build- 
ing up a reserve fund overnight and to become self sufficient. In 
this they are hopelessly self-deluded. Itis not possible to build 
up a reserve by. making interest charge all the higher than their 


agricultural productivity. The steepening of interest rate makes 
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repayment all the more difficult and has made most of the co- 
operative debt blocked and frozen. The idea of building up a 
reserve fund cannot be entertained before interest rate has been 
sufficiently lowered below agricultural productivity rate and 
there is au available surplus for reserve. To attempt to do it 
before, is simply to put the cart before the horse, The rigorous 
realization of these interest chazges will force our agriculturists to 
curtail their consumption very greatly and that in our cuntry will 
mean greater starvation. Saving at the cost of starvation is 
anything but a desirable choice. 


By three jumps at three stages interest rate rises to 15% per 
annum so far asthe agriculturists are concerned, Though lower 
than what it was before, this rate is still very much higher than 
the agricultural productivity rate of 14% per annum, Rural 
debts remain as irredeemable as ever, The shrewd city bankers 
realizing unconsciously the irredeemability of these loans do not 
like to advance their funds to the Provincial Bank. While indus- 
tries, run on most up-to-date and scientific lines, cannot yield a 
return above 6 or 7% p. a. it is improbable that Indian agriculture, 
with its primitive method of cultivation will yield a return of 15% 
p.a. To make the co-operative credit movement a success, the 
difference between the Provincial Bank’s borrowing rate and 
that of the agriculturist must be liquidated altogether. This is 
possible only ifthe Government meet the establishment expenses 
of the Provincial Bank and the Central Banks, The Govt. need 
not take up the management in their own hands, and if it is consi- 
déred that the present management is efficient, it may be allowed 
to function unhampered. To meet the expenses of these two 
classes of banks, the total expensas of the Oo-operative Department 
ofa Provincial Govt, will not increase more than 20% of its pre- 
sent scale of expenditure, For the sake of lowering down the 
interest rate of the rural debts, this expansion of expenditure is 
eminently worthwhile, This step should be supplemented by an 
obligatory regulation obliterating the difference between borrow- 
ing and lending rates of interest on loans by all grades of co- 
operative banks If any loss occurs to. any bank, that should be 
made good by a capital levy or increase in the capital amount of 
the debt and certainly not by a general increase of interest rate, 
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The capital levy should fallon the offenders, defaulters and 
recilcitrants, in proportion to the offence as far as determinable. 
When all these reforms have been effected, interest rate will come 
down to 4 to 5% p.a. ia the village areas, compelling mohajaus 
also to come down to thal level, This will again increase the 
repaying capacity of the borrowers and will thereby engender 
confidence in the lending metropolitan banks and city investors 
who will voluntarily place a much greater loanable fund than 
they have hitherto done at the Epona of the Provincial bank 
for rural finance, 


‘The reorganisation of the co-operative credit hierarchy 
should further be supplemented by compulsory affiliation of the 
Provincial Co operative Banks to the Reserve Bank of India. 
Since 1934, the Reserve Bank of India has been functioning as 
the Bankers’ bank, Govt. bank, currency authority and the 
keeper of Indian national reserves, It has centralised all the 
banking activities of India and has co-ordinated the banking, 
currency and exchange mechanisn in an organic whole. Under 
its paternal influence, extreme fluctuations of interest rate in 
the Indian money market have been sufficiently curtailed, 
chances of bank failures considerably lessened and interest rate 
appreciably brought down. The affiliated banks to the Reserve 
Bank i. e. the scheduled banks have the privilege of rediscount- 
ing their securities with the Reserve B and to have the 
command over virtually unlimited amoant 1 ater But though 
the Reserve Bank has got an a credit department, 
it has done nothing for raral finance əxcept issuing pamphlets 
containing nabulous proposals and academic discussions, India 
isan agricultural country and agricultural finance is the over- 
whelmingly: major part of Indian banking. The different 
national reserve banks of the world are primarily the federa- 
tions of the banking activities of their respective countries, 
The Indian Reserve Bank on the other hand is the federation 
of only the commercial banks of India and because of its 
exclusion of the agricultural banks it cannot claim to be termed 
Indian national : Reserve Bank. It has been only a sectional 
reserve bank and the section it represents is a comparatively 
unimportant part of Indian banking. Because of its supposed 
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national character; currensy, reserves and exchange manupulations 
baye been handed over td it. To justify its control over these 
important aspects of Indian economic life, it must make it 
convenient to affiliate the Provincial Co-operative Banks atonce, If 
that be not possible it should surrender these activities to the 
Govt. without further delay. Another National Reserve Bank 
with an agricultural bias should be organised and this new Reserve 
Bank should take over’ the charge of these national economic 
activities, Let us now wish that recourse to this extreme 
measure will not be necessary and that the present Reserve Bank 
will make it convenient to affiliate the Provincial Co-operative 
Banks without further delay. Indian Reserve Bank has followed 
the model of British National Reserve Banki. e. the Bank of 
England rather too closely, Jtistrue that the Bank of England 
is a federation of the commercial Banks of England. But it 
should be borne in mind that England is primarily a commercial 
country and the Bank of England truly represents the banking 
activities of that country. India being primarily an agricultural 
country should not have imitated the English commercial model. 


The credit of the banking institutions that have not been 
privileged by the affiliation of the Indian Reserve Bank is consider- 
ed to be of second class order and they cannot avail of the un- 
limited resources of the Reserve Bank nor can they accommodate 
their clients at as lowa rate of interest as it is possible for the 
scheduled banks, That has been the lot of the Indian Provincial 
Co-operative Banks. While-the scheduled banks’ rate of interest 
has.come down to 2} tc 3% per annum, Provincial banks have not 
been able to lower their rate below 5% per annum, Scheduling of 
the Provincial Banks therefore is an essential and a very urgent 
reform that the co-operative credit movement needs, When this 
is attained, one organise] money-market will prevail both in the 
cities and villages. The village mahajans -will feel the full 
brunt of competition’ from the city banks and investors and 
thereby shall be compelled to lower their rates between 24 to 3 
per cent per annum. z 


But even when thé Provincial banks be affiliated, and the 
nulimited resources of. the Reserve Bank be made available to them 
4 
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and their rate of interest broughtdown between 24 to 3% per annum, 
co-operative el-dorado will not be attained. The rate of 24 % p. a. 
also remains decidedly higher than the- maximum productivity 
rate of agriculture of 14% per annum. Agricultural loans even 
at 24 to 3% per annum will remain unrealizable frozen. assets. 
The rate on agricultural loans must definitely be brought down 
to 1% per annum to make agriculture a profitable industry. 
This will be possible only ifthe Reserve Bank makes her unlimi- 
ted loanable funds available to the Provincial Banks at rates 
in the neighbourhood of 1% per annum. Agricultural loans are not 
short term advances realizable at call, Ths harvest loans are 
seasonal, given and realized at definite seasons. Loans for agri- 
cultural improvements are of very long terms extending over 
decades. None of these loans therefore can be compared with 
liquid commercial loans realizable on demand. Banks never 
extend long term loans of the nature required by agriculture, at 
about 1% per anoum under ordinary competitive conditions but 
at a rate considerably higher, Hence to require the Reserve 
Bank to grant Provincial Banks loans at 1% p. a. will amount to a 
compulsion to go below competitive level. This raises a more 
fundamental question of practicability. Will it be financially 
possible for the Reserve Bank to extend such accommodation 
without appreciably damaging its effectiveness in the discharge 
of other vital national duties that have been allotted to it ? 


The first objection that can be made is that such an 
uneconomic step will lower the dividend of the Reserve Bank 
shares very considerably. But this cbjection is not a very 
serious one, National Reserve Banks are organised and functioned 
for the banking and monetary stability of the respective countries 
and not for profit. The definite maxim that the Reserve Banks 
are not profiteering concerns has been accepted all over the 
world. Our Reserve Bank also should not therefore be run with 
an eye to profit and if low-rated agricultural loan policy, lowers 
its profits, there is nothing to grumble, while sucha policy will 
improve agriculture and benefit the nation, 


More serious may be the other objection that such a policy 
‘will lead to a positive and accumulating. loss .and- ultimate 
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bankruptcy of the Reserve ‘Bank because fer fixed deposits it has 
to allow an interest higher tkan 1% per annum. As the Reserve 
Bank’s loans will become its own deposits, it will be physically 
practicable for it to provide any amount of money but the interest 
allowed on the corresponding deposits created by loans will make 
such & transaction into a losng affair. But this difficulty and 
loss can be obviated if the Reserve Bank lower the interest 
allowed on deposits, below 1% per annum. If in that case some 
or all the depositors want to draw away their money, this can be 
met to any extent by issuing surrency notes of which the Reserve 
Bank holds a monopoly. By a note currency policy therefore, 
the Reserve Bank can very successfully prevent the appearance 
of loss. But notes are legal tender money. Any excessive issue 
of these may lead to a sericus inflation and rise of commodity 
prices and a consequent chaos in the economic life of the 
country. 


Price level in a country depends on the supply of commo- 
dities exchanged on the one Hand and money supply on the other. 
If commodity supply increases, money supply remaining the 
same, prices will fall. If money supply increases, commodity 
supply remaining the same, prices will rise. Some enunciate & 
quantity theory of money of mathematical accuracy that price- 
level varies directly as the quantity of money. Without subscri- 
bing to that extreme view, if can be easily maintained that with 
an increased supply of mone, price-level increases if commodi- 
ty supply does not increase rearly at the same rate. In the case 
of India, if we suppose that in consequence of a low rated agri- 
cultural loan policy, depositors withdraw their deposits in any 
sufficient quantity and the Reserve Bank is obliged to follow a 
‘note-currency policy, there will be a net increase of money 
supply in India. This wil lead to an increase of prices if 
commodity supply does not increase at the same rate. 


Let- us suppose that an agriculturist gets a loan from 
Reserve Bank which has to increase its note-supply by the 
amount of the loan. If with that amount, the agriculturist 
-clears & jungle and cultivates it or buys modern agricultural 
-implements and produces an increased supply of. harvest, there is 
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no reason to suppose why price-level will increase. But this 
consummation pre-supposes the existence of unemployed labour 
and agriculturist, uncultivated but cultivable land or primitive 
method-of cultivation crying for modern scientific implements. 
India satisfies all these conditions fully. We have ahuge supply 
of surplus population, both labour and agriculturist, préssing 
on land and clinging tenaciously to their paternal profession 
because no other avenues are open to them. Some estimate this 
supply to be in the neighbourhood of ten crores. There is much 
uncultivated but cultivable land in India. Indian agriculture is 
extremely primitive and with modern. implements agricultural 
-production can be increased several fold. If agricultural loan 
can be restricted strictly to either modernising agriculture or 
cultivating uncultivated lands, and employing unemployed men, 
-it will lead to an increase of commodities part passu with the 
increase of money. There is no reason why price level in that 
case will rise. 


How is it possible to guarantee that Icans will always be 
utilised for such productive purposes 7 This can be done by 
granting loans for specific agricultural purposes and by realising 
the loans most rigorously when that specific production period is 
over. Laws for realising these loans must be so amended as to 
make it easy and automatic. Nobody will then dare take loans 
which he will not be able to return in time or for a ne Dore 
which is non-productive or risky. 


Strict realisation of loans is essential for another reason as 
well. When a bank lends money to a person in the form of 
notes, these notes will pass out to persons who have sold things 
to the loan-taker. These persons again will pass out these notes, 
by expenditure, to some others. In this way these notes will 
move on from hand to hand and when in their journey they 
fallin the hands of the money-savers, there they settle down 
finally, Till they have found money-savers they move on conti- 
nuously and ultimately all will settle down with savers.. Thus 
we find that notes that Reserve Bank manufactures -are nôt 
-money made out of nothing but simply a device to borrow money 
-from the savers. Similarly, modern deposit, lending is “also-a 
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device tô pool together ‘the savings of the’ savers. “But while 
for the deposits, brought about by the cheque-paying lending, 
interest is to be paid, specially when it is time deposit, no inter- 
est is to be paid for outstanding notes though they represent loan- 
deeds and transfer of savings from the note holders to the note 
issuer. Note issuing is therefore a non-inserest bearing borrowing 
of society’s savings. Note lending means the lending of savers’ 
money and the note issuer is simply tke middleman. To keep 
the credit of the note issuer intact with the savers, the Reserve 
Bank must realise its loans from the borrowers most rigorously 
and to the fullest extent. If loans are fully realized, the Reserve 
Bank will have full value to balance the liability of the out- 
standing notes and will not be cornered if the note-holders 
suddenly present their notes for redemption. If at any moment 
the Reserve Bank is caught unable to redeem its notes, public 
confidence in the note issue will collapse and it will depreciate 
in value. Inflation may appear for this reason as well. Hence 
strict realization of loans is an essential condition for the success 
of such, a policy. 


It may be argued that note issue may exceed the ‘limit 
of total saving of the society. But if lendings are strictly 
limited to productive activities there is no fear on this 
score. The unemployed people who will have their incomes 
augmented, will save a part of their income and the net savings 
of the society will increase. Hence additional note issue will 
create its own saving for settling down. . 


' It may further be argued that lowering down of interest 
to a great extent will lead tosa great diminution of saving by the 
existing savers. This is definitely a wrong notion. India has been 
suffering for hundreds of years from exorbitantly high rates of 
interest but savings here have been extremely low. High rates 
of interest, on the other hand, making a great range of producti- 
vity unprofitable, have kept Indians at starvation level, drying 
up thereby any surplus over consumption wherefrom savings 
come. When interest rate increases some people may be tempted 
-to save: little more. but it will reduce the savings of those who 
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alm ata fixed future income for their dependents,’ Again, high 
rate of interest will render many men unemployed who will have 
no earnings and therefore no savings. High rate of interest leads 
to a diminished volume of saving. Diminution of interest rate 
on the other hand will reverse these processes and lead to an 
increased volume of saving. 


We thus see that (1) there is no real and insuperable 
obstacle to Reserve Bank’s following a low interest rate policy of 
1% p. a. to the Provincial Co-operative Banks, (2) For the success 
of such @ policy, Co-operative Credit hierarchy i e the Provincial 
Bank, central banks and primary societies must abrogate the 
difference between their borrowing and lending rates so that the 
final agriculturists also can have their loans at about 1% per 
annum. In that case only, agriculture will be a profitable industry. 
(3) Realization of these loans from the agriculturists must be very 
rigorously enforced. Civil laws of contracts should be amended 
to strengthen the hands of the societies to such an extent that 
the redemption of loans becomes more or less automatic. 
This will confine loans strictly to productive purposes and will 
thereby prevent note-loan policy of the Reserve Bank to produce 
any inflationary effects on prices This will moreover engender 
the confidence of the savers and will make possible for the 
Reserve Bank to net out the savings of the society without 
interest and put it to the service of agriculture. (4) Lastly, all 
obstacles to the extension and capitalization of agriculture must 
be removed. Juand-laws and forest-laws must be radically reform- 
ed with these objects in view and agricultural education and 
experimenting should be given sufficient fillip and acceleration. 
If all these reforms are faithfully carried out, co-operative credit 
movement will bring millennium for the Indian agriculturists 
within a decade or so. 


From the nature of the four reforms required to make 
co-operative credit movement a success, it appears that in effect- 
ing these reforms there may be some administrative difficulty. 
The reform number one, that relates to currency and banking is 
a Central subject whereas reforms marked 2, 8 and 4 that relate to 
co-operative societies, employment and agriculture are provincial 
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subjects. As Indian administration has been organised on federal 
basis there may not be unity of policy, which is essential for the 
purpose, between the Provincial and Central Governments as 
regards these two classes of reforms. Obviously Provincial and 
Central subjects, so far as these items are concerned, have been 
drawn up on hopelessly unscientific lines. For the success of the 
co-operative credit movement, either currency and banking should 
be transferred to the Provincial Governments and as many co-ope- 
rative units should be organised as there are provinces or co-opera- 
tive societies,employments and agriculture should be transferred to 
the Central Govt. so as to have one co-operative policy for the whole 
of India. In this essay we have assumed the latter alternative 
i.e all these subjects are supposed to be Central or sufficient 
co-ordination has been achieved as regards these subjects 
between the Provincial and Central Governments so as to assure 
a unity of policy. On this subject, I shall write in some greater 
detail, in a subsequent essay. 


In conclusion we may recall that in order to lower the 
interest rate on agricultural loans to 1% per annum the Reserve 
Bank may be required to adopt a policy of note-lending and 
that note issue is & device to net out the savings of the society 
without any interest. By adopting a note lending policy, there- 
fore, the Reserve Bank can lend money to the Provincial Banks 
at zero interest. The jump down of interest rate from 1% to 0% 
per annum does not seem at all revolutionary but a matter of easy 
transition. Hence the emphasis that the co-operative societies 
lay on inducing the co-operators for building up & reserve by 
cumulative saving so thatin the long run they can borrow 
their own money without interest, loses all its significance. 
Money without interest can be procured for co-operators by the 
Reserve Bank. Societies need not therefore compel the co operators 
to build up reserves by additional borrowing and shouldering a 
greater burden. This ‘Penny wise pound foolish’ policy is not 
worth the nut. Societies should rather try to keep the burdens of 
their constituents as light as possible and give them sufficient 
air to breathe. 





RURAL CREDIT 


| THE Late SIR D. M. HAMILTON 


The Hon’ble Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar’s confession that the 
Bengal Agricultural Debtors’ Act has destroyed the foundations 
of rural credit does credit to his honesty ; but unfortunately the 
harm has been done and the poison is spreading. The general effect 
which recent legislation has on the ignorant peasantry is to imbue 
them with the idea that they need not pay their rents and loans 
until they please, which means that they may not pay at all. The 
result is that the friendly moneylender is no longer friendly, and 
the people are left without the needful finance. And, while the 
Finance Minister says, on the one hand, that Government should 
take the initiative in establishing credit institutions in the villages, 
on the other hand he says that “in the Government scheme it is 
intended to devise suitable measures for mating the moneylender, 
shorn of his abuses, an important link in the chain of rural 
credit ;” but it is just this chain that is not wanted. The issue of 
credit, as Mr. Sarkar rightly says, depends upon “the credit 
worthiness” of the borrower, but credit worthiness is largely a 
matter of business organisation ; and if the marketing end of the 
raiyat’s crop is properly organised the money will return all right 
whether or not the raiyat himself is as worthy as we should like 
him to be. I suppose Mr. Sarkar understands that credit and cash 
are two totally different things. Credit comes into play when 
cash is short. It is æ device for bringing future profits into 
operation in the present ; and, when the raiyat’s “credit worthi- 
ness” is assured by sound business organisation, his future profits 
can be turned by the Reserve Bank into the needful cash to 
finance him. The chain and its links, composed of the money- 
lender, the Indigenous and Land Mortgage bankers are, therefore, 
not only superfluous, but are an unnecessary tax on the labour of 
the people. The profit from the raiyat’s labour shotld go to the 
raiyat himself, and this will be done when the Co-operative 
Department has so organised the sale of his crops that he will be 
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“credit worthy.” The Reserve Bank will then cash his credit 
worthiness and make the neecful loan, and the profit on the loan 
can be returned to the raiyat by the Bank or Government in a 
form which will conduce to his uplift. In this connection 1 was 
very glad to see that Sir James Taylor, in his speech at the 
annual meeting of the Reserve Bank, said that the Co-operative 
Society was the agency best qualified to tackle the problem of 
rural reconstruction. Sir James said, 


“Tn the bulletins which are issued by the Agricultural 

. Department of the Reserve Bank from time to time 
we have endedvoOured to show how the problem of 
rural development can best be tackled by a compre- 
hensive programme designed to improve every aspect 
of the life of the cultivator. We have also indicated 
that in our opinion the most suitable agency for this 
purpose is the Co-operative Society. In spite of all its 
defects and failures, which in many respects are only 
too apparent to-day, we still consider that on the 
whole it presents tae most practical method of tackling 
this programme, provided it is reconstructed where 
necessary, and re-vitalised so as to serve as an effective 
instrument for the improvement of agriculture from 
every point of view.” 


The Co-operative Department is now being re-constructed and 
re-vitalised ; and the worthy Eegistrar for Bengal will, I am sure, 
now push on with making the raiyat “credit worthy” of the 
loan which the Reserve Bank is willing to give him when assured 
that the money will return. 


Mr. Sarkar says, 

“There seems to be a misapprehension among the general 
public to the effect that there is some inexhaustible 
fund towards which nobody need contribute, but 
from which the Ministry can finance any acheme 
whatever the cost, whereas, the revenues `of 
Government are but what the public contribute in 
the form of taxes, and the ability of Government 
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to undertake anv scheme depends on the willingness 
of the general public to bear the burden of taxation”. 


It is just here that Mr. Sarkar, in company with Sir 
James Grigg, errs so grievously There never was a greater 
delusion than to imagine that India can be reconstructed from 
taxation. All that Sir James Grigg has been able to give for 
rural re-construction during the last year or two is two pice per 
head of the population. How this is going to reconstruct 
a “down and out,” or feed, clothe, and house him decently, 
I do not know, neither does Sir James Grigg ; and Mr. Sarkar’s 
pockets are equally empty. It takes a lot of pumping to get water 
out of a dry well; and the Grigg well is so dry this year 
that Sir James cannot get even one drop of water out of 
it to refresh the thirsty raiyat. 


There zs & practically inexhaustible fund of Capital (The Peo- 
ple’s Credit based on the people's labour), a perennial spring from 
which Government, through the Reserve Bank, can draw all the 
money required for the reconstruction of All India, urban as well 
as rural; and until the great fund is drawn on India will remain 
the land of waste and want she now is, minus education, doctors, 
medicine, and almost everything that makes life worth living, 
plus a death rate much higher than it need be. The money can 
be drawn by the Bank of England method of expanding the 
currency to the extent required ; and it is here that Credit comes 
to the rescue when Cash is short. And what is the safe limit to 
the issue of Credit » Credit is never excessive, no matter what 
its absolute quantity is, so long as it always returns into itself."s 
And it will be the business of the Co-operative Department and 
its thoroughly trained and re-vitalised staff to see that it; does 
return. 


The Reserve Bank can, therefore, manufacture and issue all 
the money required to resuscitate the dead and dying rivers of 
Bengal when the Khan Bahadur, the worthy Registrar of Go- 


+ Macleod’s Elements of Banking. 
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Operative Societies, has so organised the people who will benefit 
by the resuscitation of the rivers that the money lent by the 
Bank will return. The Government of Bengal may give its bond 
to the Reserve Bank for the loan, and the Co-operative Depart- 
ment will see that the money is recovered from the people. The 
Maharajah of Cossimbazar has told us that the problem of the 
dying rivers has been before Government since the time of Sir 
John Woodburn who was Governor forty years ago, but nothing 
has been done to solve the problem until now, simply because 
Government has been depending on the dry cash well of taxation, 
instead: of the full flowing spring of The People’s Credit. Millions 
of men, women and children have perished, and many millions of 
crops been lost during these forty years; and the loss of the lives 
and the crops and the money has been due to nothing else but 
unsound financs, and the want of understanding on the part of the 
Finance Departments of Government, especially the Government 
of India. 


GOSABA, 
20th February, 1989. 


Profit is the nerve of trade just as service is the nerve of 
co-operative distribution. And in order to render trade ‘honest 
and social’ there is no better means than grouping people to 
serve themselves. By virtue of their nature and constitution 
such organisations promote the intercst of all and by this means 
they cultivate the sense of true solidarity in their members. 
On the contrary, priate trade never succeeds, whatever the 
merits of those who practise it, in organically combining the 
interests of the trader and those of the customer. It exposes 
the former to the temptation to increase his profits and thus is 
in danger of becoming dishonest and anti-social. 


3s r 


REPORT OF THE CELEBRATION OF THE 
17th INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE 
DAY UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
BENGAL CO-OPERATIVE 
ALLIANCE LTD. 


The 25th November, 1989. 


The Bengal Co-operative Alliance celebrated the 17th 
International Co-operative Day in the city of Calcutta by organi- 
sing a huge procession and a meeting held in the Senate Hall of 
the Calcutta University presided over by Hon'ble Mr. N.R. 
Sarkar, Finance Minister, Government of Bengal. The huge pro- 
cession which was attended by members of the Co-operative 
Societies of the city itself and its suburbs was led by Khan 
Bahadur Maulavi A. M. Arshad Ali, Registrar, Co-operative 
Societies, Bengal, and many prominent official and non-official 
Co operators. It started from Dalhousie Square and paraded 
through Bowbazar Street, Amherst Street, Mirzapur Street and 
terminated in frontof the Senate Hall. 


On their arrival Mr. Sarkar and Mr. Mukunda Behari 
Mallik, Minister for Co-operative Department were received at 
the grand staircase of the Senate House by the boy-scouts and 
girl guides forming the Co-operative Service Corps. The meeting 
was attended by about 2,000 people 


At the request of Mr. W. Zaman, Jt. Honorary Secretary 
of the Bengal Co-operative Alliance, the Hon'ble Mr. M. B. 
Mallik hoisted the Rainbow colour Flag, the emblem of Inter- 
national co-operation with the accompaniment of singing of 
co-operative anthem sungin chorus by the members of the 
Co-operative Service Corps. 


The Hon'le Chief Minister, Mr. A. K, Fazlul Huq who 
could not be present sent a message which runs as follows: — 

“In the round of years, the memorable day has once more 
dome when Co-operators all over the world will be celebrating 
their Annual Day of’ rejoicing and mutual congratulations, 
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Nothing testifies so much to- the Universality of this momentous 
movement than these demonstrations which year after year 
record the milestones which the movement has turned on the 
path of progress, From the bottom of my heart I wish fellow 
Co-operators the best of luck, and the movement itself all progress 
and prosperity.” . 


THE HON’BLE MR. SARKAR’S SPEECH. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Sarkar delivered the following presi- 
dential address :— 


When I was invited to preside over this the 17th Interna- 
tional Co-operative Day celebrated by the Bengal Co-operative 
Alliance Limited, I accepted the invitation with alacrity, 
because I have all my life been a great bsliever in the principle 
and ideals of co-operation. Throughout the major portion of the 
best years of my life I have been associated with a business, whose 
very foundations depend on co-operation and the giving of help 
and succour to one another through a wide-scale spreading of risks, 
and with an institution in perticular whose founders not only 
drew their inspiration from the general co-operative ideals of the 
business but also sought to give effect to the co-operative princi- 
ple even in the actual administration of the concern. I have 
also always advocated a strengthening of the co-operative Move- 
ment on scientific lines and of co-operation in all its forms, as it 
has been my firm conviction that in co-operation, properly under- 
stood and properly applied, lay the solution of the social and 
economic problems of the masses in the rural areas. The experi- 
ments in co-operation in western countries, where the movement 
has had its origin, have clearly demonstrated the great possibilities 
of economic improvement through this movement. Sweden 
offers usa conspicuous example of what the co-operative 
movement, if properly conducted, could do for the all-round uplift 
of a country. Denmark again is the world’s outstanding example 
of agricultural recovery—a recovery which came from the people 
themselves and by the natural processes of increased efficiency, 
the elimination of waste and the reduction of overhead costs, 
through the principles of co-operation. Moreover, co-operation 
in Denmark is not merely confined to agriculture and industry, 
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` but also extends tos wider area of national activities.. In fact, 
itis as pervasive as the State itself. It enlists the humblest 
citizen on & plane of equality with the richest and transfers to 
those who produce and those who consume many of the activities 
which in other countries are performed by distant, if not hostile 
agencies, indifferent to the effect of their acts on the well-being 
of the people whom they profess to serve. 


The co-operative movement has not been confined to the na- 
tional sphere alone; it has spread its activities to the international 
sphere also. Although the progress so far made may not be consi- 
dered very great, yet the formation of an International Co-operative 
wholesale society, collaboration between the different national 
co-operative banking and institutions and the holding of inter. 
national insurance conferences are no doubt important landmarks 
with good promise for the future. In fact, ardent co-operators 
believe and presumably with good reason that a principle and a 
movement, so pregnant with possibilities in the local and national 
sphere, should prove an affective solvent of problems and difficul- 
ties in the international sphere also. I for one have no hesitation 
in believing that Freedom, in the truest sense, Co-operation and 
Peace are indivisible, and that only as co operation in the inter- 
national field gains ground and is intensified, can we hope for 
lasting prace and the triumph of real freedom in the world. 


The conflicts between the nations of to-day are essentially 
economic. The capitalist organisation of society, with profit as 
its cardinal principle, undoubtedly reveals serious limitations. The 
economic philosophy of capitalism seems bound to lead to clashes 
between the interests of different capitalist countries. Nor does. 
socialism seer to provide the answer to these difficulties. There 
appear to be dangers inherent in any society operated from the 
top, whether they be those of extreme capitalism or of socialism 
or communism inasmuch as they endow the few with authority 
to do the thinking for the many. The communist state of Russia, 
for example, seems to be sacrificing the individual altogether to 
the collective state, apparently forgetting that by weakening 
the individual, the whole, that is, the State, can never be perma- 
nently strong.. The sheepish conformity of the many. to the will 
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of a strong dictator is hardly the soil in which democracy and 
freedom can flourish and in which man can attain his full sta- 
ture. Psychologically considered, both socialism and communism 
thus contain within themselves undemocratic elements, which 
arise from entrusting supreme power to afew persons. The 
Co-operative Movement, it is claimed,.is the reverse of this, 
George Russel, the Irish poet and statesman, popularly known 
as A.E. very aptly observes,—“The co operative commonwealth 
is the fourth alternative to state socialism, the servile state, or 
our present day industrial Anarchy.” People are driven by the 
forces working in the society to one or other forms of Government. 
With undiluted capitalisin, the state naturally tends to be servile, 
and an immeasurable Bureaucracy is required to keep the populace 
in order. If state socialism wins, humanity will have placed all its 
hopes on one sysiem, and genius, temperament, passion all the 
infinite variety of human life, will be constrained by one policy. 
Our present system is rather confused and hag its defects which are 
noless in number, The co-operative commonwealth alone of all 
these systems seems to allow freedom and solidarity, It allows 
for personal genius and unhampered local initiative, It developes a 
true sense of citizenship among its members, It invites democratic 
processes, in which men and women find their proper places and 
are free to contribute all they have to contribute, where they. are 
invited by the nature of the organisation.itself to contribute the 
best and most progressive ideals of which they are capable, It is the 
spirit of mutual interdependence and comradeship in life, continually 
gererated and maintained and inbred into the people which is the 
foundation on which a great state, a great humanity, a beautiful 
civilization, can be built, The co-operative associations, properly 
constituted and organised, alone in modern times are capable of crea- 
ting this spirit. The existence of poverty in the midst of progress 
and of plenty, the growing contrast between those who have and 
those who have not is the riddle of our age, the central fact from 
which spring the industrial, social and political problems which 
perplex nations and the world. So long as all the increased wealth 
which modern progress brings in its train simply helps to make the 
rich richer and the poor poorer, progress can neither be real nor 
permanent, It is therefore incumbent on us to ‘devise some 
method of minimising the tremendous’ disparity ‘in incomes and 
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economic position existing at present and of raising the level of 
those particularly low down in the scale. 


Socialism, in some of its forms at least, aims at a catastrophic 
overturning of the existing order and the substitution in its place of 
what appears to be the vaguest of incomprehensible Utopias. Its 
entire basis being voluntary, co-operation, however, seems to have 
been able to strike the golden mean ; it does not seek to abolish 
private property and capital or discourage private initiative, but 
rather proposes to harness capital ‘as a hired yet contented servant? 
for the use of man, and to allow to individual freedom and initiative 
sufficient scope. It may be pertinent to observe in this connection 
that even communistic Russia and Fascist Italy, although wedded 
to totalitarian and collectivist philosophy, have in the economic 
sphere resorted to the co-operative principle quite largely and with 
very conspicuous success, 


Such success is perhaps only to be expected. For, theoreti- 
cally speaking, the co-operative system may be said to have its 
roots deep in the fundamental instincts of human nature. The 
capacity to co-operate with a deliberate purpose is, in fact, speci- 
fically a human virtue. There was a time when man, like the 
lower animals, roamed the forests and lived an altogether self- 
sufficient existence, plucking and eating such wild fruits eté., as he 
could lay hands on. Man’s progress essentially consisted in forsaking 
that state of savagery and advancing through the horde, the 
tribe and the patriarchal family to the ordered civic life, which 
has as its basis the desire to co-operate. Man’s civilisation is in 
fact the history of the successive stages ofhis co-operation. All 
that is best in human society—literature, industry, religion—in 
fact, the sum-total of human wisdom and achievement has been 
the result of co-operation between man and man, between race 
and race, nation and nation. 


The shortcomings of human civilisation may also be said 
to spring in some measure from the imperfections of human 
co-operation. The pitfalls of modern civilisation are precisely 
where man has till the present moment failed to over-come his 
primitive impulses, his instinct of acquisition and his rapacity ; 
itis therethat he has missed the truth and has brought upon 
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himself - suffering, privation, strife and war. Ido not pretend 
that itis easy to secure the triumph o:;the co-operative spirit 
and the ideals it represents all over ths field, in the national as 
well as the international sphere. Not to speak of the interna- 
tional sphere, which is naturally more complicated and difficult, 
even in much smaller spheres where the scope of autonomous 
control is much larger, there have so often been very great 
obstacles that block the advance of co-operation and the incul- 
cation of the co-operative epirit. It is therefore quite evident 
‘that in-a world, torn between the rival ambitions of differént 
states vigorously pursuing the policy of economic nationalism 
and national saggrandisement, the advance of the co-operative 
ideal in the international sphere can hardly be rapid or smooth. 
“Whether the movement can lead a stubborn world decisively 
along the co-operative road will probably depend more dnd more 
not only on its members, but also on its power to enlist intelligen- 
ce, and to develop in all ranks a leadership capable both of creating 
enthusiasm and producing a strong everyday conviction among 
the masses of mankind.” The task is by no means easy, but the 
remarkable success of the International Co-operative Alliance, 
described by some as “a minor league of nations,” during the 
comparatively short period of its active career naturally raises 
great hopes. In any event at times like ours when such dark 
clouds overhang the international horizon, there is, I believe, 4 
surpassing need to preach and propagate the ideals of co-opera- 
tion between nation and nation, and to emphasise the essential 
identity of the interests of all races .and sections of mankind. 
Let us therefore on this day declare our unwavering faith in 
co operation as & principle anda practical system, and appreci- 
ate that on its successful adoption depend so largely both the 
real freedom and the permanent peace of the world. 


I think I have slready presumed enough on your patience, 
but before IendI must particularly wish our own province 
every success in the co-operative sphere, in wishing the exten- 
sion of this valuable principle throughout the world. It is com- 
mon knowledge that our own co-operative movement has not 
been attended with much success, but we must treat our failures 
merély as the stepping stones to success. Progress ig very 
| 6 
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rarely uninterrupted, or a continuous steady movement; it is 
rather the result of the overcoming of obstacles and of negation. 
‘We must recommence our efforts to build anew the co-operative 
structure, so that our people will be enabled all the more to 
live the full hfe. Indeed the co-operative principle has & special 
lesson for Bengal, for with her small resources and her diverse 
needs, the necessity for making a little go a long way becomes 
all the more urgent. And it is not in that restricted field alone 
that I see great possibilities for co-operaticn in this province. 
‘In the social and economic spheres and even in the political 
sphere, I think, there is a great need and also great possibilities 
for co-operation. In all these fields we need to invoke to-day the 
spirit and principle of co-operation, so that the narrow jealousies 
and differences which divide and separate our groups, commu- 
nities and individuals may disappear and in their place may grow 
up a bond of fellowship and brotherhocd which will inspire us 
to'great and noble deeds for the common welfare of all. Our 
hope and prayers for the growth of international amity, under- 
standing and co-operation would be justified only if at the same 
time we become determined to approach our own problems at 
home in the same spirit of understanding, fellowship, co-opera- 
tion and public-spiritedness. I fervently pray that we may all 
be inspired by such an ideal and by a unanimity of will and 
purpose for striving towards the common good, and hope that 
the future contains more promise of abiding achievement in all 
fields of co-operation than the past can offer us. 

After the Hon’ble Mr. Sarkar addressed the gathering, Rai 
Bahadur Nagendra Nath Mukherjee, Pres:dent of the Bengal 
Co-operative Alliance moved the following offizial resolution of the 
International Co-operative Alliance as modified by the All 
India Co-operative Institute’s Association. ‘The resolution was 
unanimously adopted. 

; ' RESOLUTION. 


THIS ASSEMBLY OF CO-OPERATORS, COMPRISED 
IN THE WORLDWIDE MEMBERSHIP OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL CO- OPERATIVE ALLIANCH— — 

RECOGNISING the gravity of the present world war, and 
in the presence of the failure of Government, either collectively 
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or individually to restore understanding and fraternity in Inter- 
national Relations, and thus to raise an impregnable barrier 
against war— 


~ “RE-AFFIRMS the conviction that the Co-operative System 
of Economy and its Social Ideals represent the future basis of 
civilisation, and the surest guarantee of Peace, and 


CALLS upon all Co-operative Organisations—National and 
International—to immediately formulate the demands of Co-ope- 
rators and mobilise their force as citizens, with all the moral and 
economic influence they possess, in the DEFENCE OF FREE- 
DOM ; the RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF JUSTICE ; the FULL 
RECOGNITION OF HUMAN RIGHTS ; and the RESTORA- 
TION OF PEACE. 


" “In seconding the resolution Sj. Mrinal Kanti Bose, Vice 
President of the Indian Journalists’ Association and Assistant 
Editor of the Amrita Bazar Patrika in the course of his speech 
said that special significance attached to the day, the 17th Inter- 
national Co-operative Day, which will be observed today to all 
appearances, in the largest field of co-operation, namely interna- 
tional relationship, has sustained a ghastly defeat. One should 
rather talk of war and non-co-operation than co-operation. “Yet”, 
observed Mr, Bose, “it is in the presence of danger and difficulty 
that faith burns brightly. The Oo-operators throughout the 
world were to renew their solemn vow that they would make 
co-opération a success.” 


Proceeding Mr. Bosesaid that the last war did not pro- 
duce a lasting effect, but he hoped that the present war, in its 
more devastating effect would do, and the value of International 
co-operation would be brought home to all. 


It is Governments, said Mr. Bose, that make war, but they 
always doit in the name of their peoples. But peoples do not 
want to make war. Why then do people co-operate with their 
Governments in the wars declared by the latter ? It is because 
people are taught from their infancy that certain “isms” are 
greater than co-operation, even greater than life. Thus peoples 
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sro made for “nationalism”, “patriotism”, “Imperialism”, “Fascism” 
“Hitlerism,” “communism”, and all the “isms” that the ingenuity 
of man has discovered. “Co-operators throughout the world,” said 
Mr. Bose, “have to radicate this evil, organise to change the 
minds of the people and control the Governments.” 


Speaking about the need of co-operation among Indians 
Mr, Bose said that Nature had intended to make Indians one 
people, but here again the ingenuity of man has discovered that 
we are sọ many nations, communities, races, classes etc. Co-opera- 
tors, have to fight against these evil doers, and spread the. 
doctrine of co-operation day in and day out, among the people, 


Finally, Mr. Bose said that in the villages where Hindus 
and Moslems and others worked together in the fields, discussed 
together in the Co-operative Societies, the spirit of co-operation 
was active. . The doctrine that man does nat live on bread alone 
is, strange to the villagers. He knows that man can not do 
without bread. Adapting the words of Karl Marx, Mr. Bose 
appealed to the co-operators of the world to unite. 


THE HON’BLE MR. MULLICOK’S 8PEEOH. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Mukunda Behari Mallick, Minister for 


Co-operative Credit and Rural Indebtedness in supporting the 
Resolution said;— 


Under ordinary circumstances I should have liked very much 
to be a listener rather than to be a speaker on an occasion like 
this, IfI have stood up at all to speak, it is not because I have 
desited to do so to entertain you with a long speech but that 
circumstances beyond my control make me do so, and the simple 
explanation is that for some reason or other [have not only 
become your spokesman but am a co-operator as well. 


You have:just listened to an interesting and impressive 
speech from the President of this gathering and 1 feel myself 
highly. flattered that I should be called upon to speak at all, You 
know however that this is not only an eventful day in the life of 
every.co-operator but that this day should be regarded.as a red, 
letter day in the history of the co-operative movement of the 
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world. When we met last year to celebrate this day on the 5th 
of November 1938, we were hapy to record our views that we 
stood for peace, for justice and for freedom, and all these on the 
true basis of co-operation, Wes: never ‘knew nor thought that 
when we would be meeting a year later we would do so under a 
a shadow of a very great calamity that has faced the world today 
in the shape of the European war. It is no doubt confined to 
Europe fcr the time being but nobody knows whether or not it 
will spread outside that continent. Ido not think that it was an 
accident that forced Britain to get into it but that for the preserva- 
tion of peace, culture and freedom of the world that she has been 
forced intoit. We co-operators stand here today to declare to 
the world that it is against the principle and spirit of co-operation 
to have such calamities which have the inevitable result of putting 
an end to all peace and order as also all progress and economic 
advancément of the world, I maintain that we are assembled 
here this afternoon not only to reaffirm our unflinching faith 
in co-operation but that on its basis we demand that freedom 
must be defended. justice must be re-established and human rights 
must be recognised, as also peace must be restored. It is no doubt 
true that we have not got any physical arms to enforce all these 
demands of ours, but I am sure one and all of you will agree with 
meas true co-operators that we have got moral force and econo- 
mic influence to have these things truly settled. 


The resolution that has been thought out by the Interna- 
tional Co-operative Alliance and which ave have just now adopted 
indicates truly and sincerely all that a true co-operator can and 
does mean and at the same time does seek to achieve. It does 
not require any further word of explanation from me, 


While having the honour of presiding over last year’s 
function of this day, I declared that: it was through true spirit of 
co-operation that individual freedom or liberty could be maintain- 
ed, It is again on the basis of co-operation that while appreciating 
the value of capital and utilising the same for the economic ad- 
vancement of the world on a joint aud separate liability basis, it 
has got no power to exercise any dominating influence over other 
limbs of co-operative organisation, as the same is composed of 


* 
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human elements each one of whom has his individual right 
unfettered by any other consideration to exercise his individual 
freedom of thought and action based upon his individual judgment. 
As I said on the last occasion, I do repeat that on a true 
consideration the conclusion is irresistible that co-operation has a 
fair dealing and not antagonism with capital. 


Ideas of co-operation, I maintain, are not foreign to us. If we 
look back to our own history as it obtained in the sixth century 
before Christ we find that while Lord Buddha preached his doc- 
trine it was essentially based upon the spirit of co-operation. 
The three vows that a novice initiated into Buddhism is called 
upon to take are his faith in Buddha, Dharma and the Sangha or 
the brotherhood. A Buddhist has got to take his vow that he 
has faith in these three, that he takes his sheltar in this three and 
that in difficulty he has got to fall back upon this three, The 
Sangha or the brotherhood unmistakably shows that even for the 
attainment of a spiritual salvation the cumulative effect of the. 
congregation was also felt by this great man. The main idea of 
his teachings was not to disturb anybody's feeling about what 
will happen in the end but that he is asked to have unflinching 
faith in the doctrine and that he is asked to act along the path 
which is settled for him, He deprecated the idea of putting the 
cart before the horse. 


In this province of ours even amongst the rural masses we 
have known of that spirit of,co-operation being followed while they 
get together to cultivate the lands of one another, to work as 
labourars for one another with regard to their ñelds as also with 
regard to their household affairs. We have also known of instances 
where the villagers get together to raise a dam of an embankment 
to` protect the fields or houses of their neighbour. All these 
unmistakably show that although they do not talk of co-opera. 
tion they act in the true spirit of co-operation. And these are 
activities which can never be resorted to unless they are actuated 
by a spirit of co-operation, It is just to put these activities on a 
sounder and a more profitable basis that the co-operative organisa- 
tions have been set up in different parts of the country in order 
that they get the proper ideas so that they may be able to put 
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their activities in the right direction. The Bengal Co-operative 
Alliance Limited stand today as a true friend of these people acting 
in these lines. We consider their activities to be based on that 
spirit which gives them the idea to guide these rural masses of ours 
along the true line in order that the) y may reap the very best 
results on that basis, - 


It is our misfortune that there have been critics of this 
movement who deserve our sympathy ; for unfortunately they do 
neither know nor care to know the real situation. If they were 
truly informed Iam sure they would have hesitated to criticize 
the the activities in such an irresponsible manner, I only wish 
that they get to know the real situation in order that they may be 
able to form their own judgment, and then as human institutions 
are liable to make mistakes, we will only be glad if they were 
to show us our mistakes and suggest a3 to how the same can be 
corrected, 


Certainly you know that in this province we have over 30,000 
of village societies consisting of over 6 lakhs of members ; or in 
other words, we have 6 lakhs of Bengal families actively engaged 
in their occupation on the spirit of co-operation. So far as they 
are concerned, they only need a guidance in the proper line. We 
have never beed told of any motive that has actuated them 
to deviate from the right path; but it is our misfortune that 
difficulties have arisen with regard to those institutions which are 
manned by our educated men. Let me only hope and trust that 
we will profit by our past experience and that we may not fall into 
the trap again. I submit to one and all that while the co-opera- 
tive movement is trying to extricate itself out of its difficulties it 
needs a sympathetic treatment by them, Caustic criticism does 
not lead anybody anywhere. Just like a growing creeper, it 
requires the help and support ofa big tree to maintain itself in its 
infancy. I hope every true well-wisher of the country will give 
us that support and sympathy which we need so that we become 
an absolutely self-supporting institution to be able to take care of 
ourselves without any help from outside, ` 


‘ I can only assure our worthy president of the gathering that 
our activities have been absolutely sincere and if he is convinced 
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of the same I would only beg of him, not asa member of Govern- 
ment but asa spokesman of this large body of co-operators before 
him this afternoon, to give his sympathy and support, which we 
hope and trust we will receive, 


The words that were uttered by the Hon'ble the Chief 
Minister of Bengal while opening a conference of the Provincial 
Bank and of the Co-operative Organisation Society as it was then 
called, on the 25th of March last showed unmistakably that his 
Government would not allow the co-operative movement to get 
into difficulties, It has conveyed to usa very great hope and the 
message that he has imparted today gives usa further hope in 
that direction. We believe further that if we sincerely desire to 
solve the problem of rural credit, it can only be done through 
co-operation. We believe again that the money that used 
to cater to the financial needs of our innumerable rural masses 
has got to come to the co-operative credit societies in order that 
the same may be available to them. 


I had an occasion of visiting some of the provinces of 
Northern India in January last. I made ita point to meet those 
connected with this movement in these provinces, ‘I will not 
take your time to dilate upon the opinion that I found after 
visiting these provinces and after having had an opportunity of 
discussing matters with them. I can only give you this much of 
hope that conditions in other provinces are in no way better than 
what we have here today. On the contrary some of the men in 
responsible position expressed the idea that in many instances we 
were much better off. I also hope that as soon as we are able 
to get out of the present difficulty and get some of the measures 
through, we may be proud to feel that we have gone far ahead of 
many. But all this depends upon the way in which we use our 
own resources, They must be honestly and faithfully done for 
the purpose of achieving that goal, 


As I said before, I would not take any further time of yours; 
but before I sit down I think it my duty on your behalf as also 
on behalf of myself to offer our sincerest thanks to the President 
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of our gathering inasmuch as he has been able in the midst of his 
numerous engagements to make time to come and be with us this 
afternoon and give us a very instructive spsech. I also thank this 
large gathering for the very great honour that they have done me 


in listening to these few words of mine with very great. 
patience, 


A vote of thanks to the chair was proposed by Mr. Sanat 
Kumar Chatterjee. The Co-operative Orange-growers of Kalim- 
pong distributed oranges to celebrate the Day. The function 
terminated after the co-operative anthem sung in chorus, l 


The celebration was filmed by the Publicity Department 
of the Government of Bengal. 


t 


“In providing for the needs of their families the mothers and housewives” 
control three-fourths of the national income in every country and this gives 
them the power to compel the just déstribution of all kinds of goods.” 


j 


“Our Co-operative Movement tz based on the princiġles of equality among. 
the members, participation of all in the control of the common enterprise and 
the right of each one toa secure future anda better standard of life. In alf 
parts of theworld’ to-day can be found men and women who are proud to call 
themselves co-operators and to help in the great task of building a new 
civilization. They know that the ties of a common humanity are stronger than 
racial differences and national pride, that military conquest means, misery. 
and horror for thousands who have no quarrel one with the other. They hail 
as comrades all those who will join with them in working for international 

brotherhood and the freedom of all peoples.” 


4 . 
y ,? r . e. =- s 


CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN BENGAL 
Speeches At Journalists’ Gathering 


“The Viceroy should opens school for training in the art 
of co-operation for the benefit of the leaders of the communal 
organisations.” Thus said Sj. Mrinal Kanti Bose in the course 
of a speech ata function organised by the Bengal Co-operative 
Alliance to meet the members of the Indian Journalists’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Mr. W. Zaman, Hony. Secretary to the Bengal Co-opera- 
tive Alliance welcomed the Journalists in a neat little speech. 
The attendance was large and almost all the Journals of Calcutta 
were represented, 


Mr. Pravas Chandra Bhattacharyya, Honorary Becretary, 
Bengal Co-operative Alliance said in the course of his speech that 
Bengal was very much backward compared with other countries 
in matters of agriculture, industry, education and rural recons- 
traction. All the countries in the west and Japan in the east 
made remarkable progress in these matters and in other spheres 
through this great movement. In his opinion, this is the only 
movement through which re-organisation and re-construction 
of the agricultural and industrial activities are possible in this 
province. Inthe past, attempts were mada by the Government 
to ‘organise certain co-operative units to give impetus to the 
agriculturists only, but that was directed only in one direction, 
viz. establishment of rural credit and relief to the agriculturists 
from the oppression of the moneylenders, Unfortunately these 
village societies’ were placed in the hands of untrained men and 
asa result, instead of obtaining the desired effect these societies 
were placed in a very moribund condition incapable of rendering 
further aid to the agriculturists without reconstruction and 
reorganisation either by the Government or by the intellectual 
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non-official people. All that is now necessary is to train the people 
connected with the movement first, and then to direct these 
societies to take up schemes and projects for the amelioration of 
the economic distress of the agriculturists and to establish the 
cottage industries of which Bengal was once famous. There are 
onerous duties onthe Registrar for the expansion of the move- 
.ment, firstly, re organising the existing societies by giving them 
credit in shape of raising funds and liquidating their old liabili- 
ties to the depositors by way of issue of debentures guaranteed 
by the Government ; secondly, to take up constructive programme 
and schemes in establishing sele and supply societies and other 
types of societies conducive to the expansion of agriculture, indus- 
try, education and rural health etc. 


The Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Khan Bahadur Maulvi 
A. M. Arshad Ali on being requested, spoke about the present 
policy and activities of the Department. He said that the Depart- 
ment was making a vigorous attempt to pull up the movement 
and re-establish ıt on a sound footing. For sealing down the old 
debts of the members and realising them on easy long instal- 
ments a scheme had already been submitted for the consideration 
of Government. At the sametime new societies were being formed 
in large number to supply seasonal credit to the agriculturists 
which has distressingly contracted to the rural areas at present. 
This step, he said, considerably removed the stagnation which 
had set in into the movement. An attempt was also being made 
to link up credit with marketing and for this purpose large paddy 
sale societies have been formad in certain areas. The registrar 
hoped that the scheme of combining credit with marketing would 
not only improve the societies to function as really effective 
credit entities in rural areas but would also give a better price to 
the cultivator for his produce by elemination of middlemen’s 
profit. He gave an interesting account of large fishery societies 
started by the Department in the suburb of Calcutta, in Chitta- 
gong, Goalundo and Kurigram. He appealed to the Journalists 
for more sympathy and encouragement: to the movement which 
serves the economic need of avast population of this country and 
aspires to extend its benefits to the entire rural people which 
form 76 p. c. of the total population, 
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Replying on behalf of the Journalists present Sj. Mrinal 
Kanti Bose said that they had heard with great attention the 
description of the activities of the co-operative department from 
the Registrar, Khan Bahadur Arshad Ali. The large gathering 
was testimony to the great interest that Journalists took in the 
Co-operative movement, which he said, was free from communa- 
lism and was as such a truly national movement. The Co-operative 
societies had been and are being worked by Hindus and Mohame- 
dans to the mutual benefit of the communities. “Swaraj,” Sj. 
Bose said, “had no meaning for them if it did not aim to improve 
the lot of the agriculturists who constituted 70 p.c. of the popula- 
tion of India. Amidst loud laughter and applause Sj. Bose 
suggested that the Viceroy should open a school for training in 
the art of co-operation for the benefit of the leaders of the com- 
munal organisations. The Co-operative movement should teach 
the leaders that economic interests indissolubly bound together 
the Indian communities, and supposed religious or communal 


interests could not divide them. They had heard, continued §j. 
Bose, much against the wrongs and officers of this and that co- 


operative society, but he thought that a movement of any great 
dimension was bound to discover black sheep, and it would unjust 
to tarnish all, for the lapses of afew. ‘Lhe co-operative societies 
however, said 8j. Bose, had touched only a fringe of the great 
problem of India which was poverty. Long before the co-ope- 
rative societies came into existence, the Loan Offices in Bengal 
had come to the assistence of agriculturists by advancing them 
loans on low rate of interest. These offices had greatly supplan- 
ted the village mahajans. But just as the capital of the co-opera- 
tive societies to the tune of more than two crores and a half bad 
become frozen due to the inability of the agriculturist debtors to 
pay interest and in many cases capital, the loan offices had come 
to grief for the same reason. 8j. Bose was glad to hear that the 
Government had been asked to help the co-operative societies to 
allow them to issue debentures, the interest on which would be 
guaranteed by the Government, so that the societies might liquefy 
some at least of their frozen assets. He thought that the same 
concession should be allowed to the loan offices, but Government, 
Sj. Bose regretted to say, had turned a deaf ear to the suggestion. 
He asked the Government to help all institutions that were pro- 
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viding cheap credit facilities to the agriculturists. It would be 
blunder to allow such institutions to die. They had as much claim 
to Government assistance as the co-operative societies. Finally 
he congratulated the Registrar on the ability, the industry and 
the singleness of purpose he had brought to bear upon the co- 
operative movement, and wished him success on behalf of the 
Journalists present. He declared that Journalists would ever be 
ready to help the co-operative movement in every possible way. 


Mr. Abbas Uddin Ahmed, the reputed singer of Bengal, and 
Mr. P C. Sarkar, the magician, entertained the gentlemen present 
with their performances. Mr. Zaman and Mr. Manmatha Kay, 
Editor, Bhandar and Journal were all attention to the guests who 
were treated to light refreshment. 


“The strength of co-operation lies in the fact that it is based on persua- 
_ Son and conviction and noton compulsion. No plan or system can effect 
desired improvements in the situation of a people unless it succeeds in exciting 
in the people themselves an interest in, and a desire for, the improvements 
contemplated. <A ‘prosecution at most gets one thing done and makes an 
enemy ; the same result achieved by persuasion, not only becomes more perma- 
nent, but admits the people affected to partnership, and may be expected to 
endure without the continuous use of compulsion. It is a failure to apprect- 
ate this important point which ts responsible for much undue pressure on co- 
operative officials to produce.quick results. Their task ts not direct executive 
action but the conviction of others and their persuasion to take action. Such 
pressure ts particularly dangerous, because tt ts so fatally easy to produce 
flashy and spectacular results, which will not last. But societies, once started 
on unsound lines, rapidly reach a stage where nothing can be done to rectify 
them.” 


The Joint Session of the Standing Committees 


of the Indian Provincial Co-operative 
Banks Association and the All-India 
Co-operative Institutes Association. 


(a) Jubbulpore, 8th and 9th April, 1939. 


The following resolutions were adopted :— 


Resolution No, x (a).—This committee has read with interest the 
announcement made-by the Bengal Minister for Co-operation on the 15th 
March, 1939, in the Bengal Legislative Assembly and particularly welcomes 
the assurance and commends it to other Governments that “the Government fully 
intended to support the co-operative movement in this province and will not 
allow it to fall into any serious danger.” 


(4) This meeting of the Standing Committee after acquainting itself 
fully with the proposals now pending before the Provincial Governments of 
Bihar and Bengal for rehabilitating the co-operative movement in those provin- 
ces and the announcement made on behalf of the Governments of their inten- 
tion to stand by the movement and give in the necessary financial and other 
help, desires to express its sense of satisfaction at the action so far taken 
and requests the Governments of Bihar and Bengal to give effect to the rehabi- 
litation scheme without any further delay. 


(c) “This meeting requests the Governments of other Provinces and 
States also to take necessary steps without delay to rehabilitate the movement.” 


Resolution No, 2—This meeting after studying the ways in which 
rural development schemes are being worked in several provinces and Indian 
States finds that instead of using the co-operative department largely in the 
pursuit of the schemes, even co-operative organisations are being handed over to 
other departments and that there is not the necessary co-ordination between the 
various rural development departments. 


The meeting therefore requests the Provincial Governments not only 
to make the fullest use of the co-operative movement to promote their village 
development and rural reconstruction schemes but also to take all possible steps 
to co-ordinate the activities of the various nation-building departments. 


The Provincial Institutes are requested to place before their respective 
Provincial Governments schemes for such co-ordination. 
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Resolution No. 3,—This meeting considers that the position of the co- 
Operative movement under the Income-tax Act is extremely unsatisfactory and 
places the co-operative banks in a worse position than the:joint-stock banks, 


This meeting adopts the draft memorial prepared for submission to the 
Finance Department of the Government of India and authorises the President 
to present the same and take necessary action to get the law amended. 


This meeting also urges upon the Provincial Governments to support 
the memorial and to impress upon the Central Government to revise the Act in 
the manner therein suggested. A copy of the memorial shall be sent by the 
President to each Provincial Goverrment in the country, 


Resolution No. ¢.-—This meeting reiterates the opinion expressed by it 
on other occasions that the co-operative movement being essentially a people’s 
movement, the attempt to increasingly officialise it is inconsistent with the 
declared intentions of the Government and is not in the best interest of the 
movement. It therefore requests :he Governments of Provinces and Indian 
States in which revision of the Co-operative Societies Act is under contempla- 
tion to preserve the autonomous and popular character of the movement 
unaffected by new legislation. 


Resolution No. 5,-This meeting is of opinion that while legislation 
for the relief of indebtedness and for conciliation of debts has been beneficial 
to a certain degree, it has also resulted in drastically curtailing credit to the 
agriculturists and therefore urges upon the Provincial Governments the nece- 
ssity to follow up such legislation by a rapid expansion of the co-operative 
movement and take other suitable measures forthe creation of agencies to 
provide necessary rural credit. 


Resolution No. 6.-This meeting is of opinion that future credit for the 
occupational needs of agriculturists should not be cut off by reason only 
of the general accumulation of overdues in societies and that — suitable 
schemes should be adopted by Provincial Governments and Indian States to 
disentangle past debts from future finance by providing necessary machinery 
for the discharge of prior debts after being scaled down and for credit being 
provided for seasonal requirements tn future. 


Draft Resolution No, 9.—This meeting is of opinion that steps should 
be taken to organise societies in convenient groups of villages within a radius 
of 2 to 3 miles according to the local conditions so as to cover the entire 
province or State with societies and to bring every village in a province or 
State withiri the ambit of operation of co-operative societies. 


Draft Resolution No. 10.—This meeting is of opinion that in addition 
to dispensing credit other useful functions like the supply of improved imple- 
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ments, seeds, purchase, of necessities on indent system, and organisation of. 
irrigational facilities for the members, supply of cheap electric power and the 
like should be undertaken by village societies for the economic'benefit of the 
members. The society should also act as an agent for the sale of their 
produce,- 


Resolution No. 9.—This Meeting considers that the time has come to 
organise, train and maintain a band of co-operative live workers for the better 
propagation of the ideals of the movement and for its development on sound 
lines, and calls upon its two Associations to initiate the scheme as soon as 
possible. l 


Resolution No. rr (a)—The accounts of the Indian Provincial Banks’ 
Association for the year 1938 are passed and it is resolved that the thanks of 
the Association be conveyed to Mr. Ram Narayan Gupta, Manager of the 
Traders’ Co-operative Bank, Patna, for auditing the ‘accounts free of charge. 


(6) Further resolved that a sum of Rs. 1,000 be contributed for the 
upkeep of the ‘Indian Co-operative Review’ from the funds of the Indian 
Provincial Banks’ Association, for 1939. 


Resolution No, 12.— Resolved that the Annual General Meeting of the 
Indian Provincial Banks’ and the All-India Co-operative Institutes’ Associations 
be held next year in Eastern holidays and before the Annual Meeting a joint 
meeting of the Standing Committee be held at a convenient centre. 


(b) Held at Madras on 27th and 28th October 1939. 


1. This meeting requests the Secretaries of the a Associations to 
prepare a memorandum of the schemes now under consideration in the various 
provinces for the introduction of the system of multipurpose societies or for 
reorganisation of the primary societies on a wider basis and elicit the opinion 
of the affiliated Institutes and Provincial Banks thereon for consideration of the 
Standing Committees at a later date. 


2. The meeting, having heard the suggestion made by the delegates 
from Central Provinces and Bengal in regard to land mortgage banks advancing 
short-term loans, specially crop loans, resolves to watch with interest the experi- 
ment if made in those two provinces, 


3. This meeting is of opinion that when debentures are issued for finan- - 
cing land mortgage banks, due provision shotld be made for he creation of 
Sinking Funds or debenture redemption funds. 


4. This meeting is of opinion that Co-operative acts should be so amen- 
ded as to make the Co-operative loan a prior charge on the crops subject only to 
any revenue or rent charges, 


-~ 
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‘s. This meeting requests the Provincial and State Governments to 
give adequate financial aid to co-operative societies for the construction of 
godowns in villages for storing of agricultural produce on the security of which 
loans are to be advanced. 


6. This meeting requests the Provincial and State Governments to make 
adequate grants for the development of co-operative societies for the production 
and marketing of handloom products, 


7. This meeting recommends to all Provincial and State Governments 
to take suitable action to strengthen the movement by helping the financing 
banks to advance on a more extensive scale short-term crop loans to the 
rural societies. 


8, The standing Committees request the Provincial and State Govern- 
ments to provide adequate funds and give other forms of help such as technical 
advice and initial assistance for starting co-operative societies, which will under- 
take development of agriculture, supply of agricultural requirements and sale 
of agricultural produce. 


9. This meeting resolves that the Provincial and State Governments 
be moved to establish dairy farms and milk societies under co-operative system 
on an extensive scale, to improve cattle breeding and supply of pure milk in the 
country and to afford such farms and Societies financial aid by grant of credit 
in the initial stages. 


1o. After giving careful consideration to the several suggestions made 
for the rehabilitation of the co-operative movement in Berar, the communique 
issued by the Gevernment on the Report of the Committee of enquiry and the 
resolutions passed at the meetings of central banks and of depositors of central 
banks, this meeting resolves to formulate the scheme appended hereto and to 
recommend to the Government and the Provincial Co-operative Bank of Central 


Provinces to examine the same without further delay and take suitable action 
thereon, 


Ir. This meeting approves the general outlines of the scheme of 
rehabilitation of the co-operative movement in Bengal submitted by the Regis- 
trar of Co-operative Societies to his Government and requests the Government 


of Bengal to examine it with a view to take necessary action as speedily as 
possible. 


In this connection, while this meeting is in favour of expansion of the 
movement, it desires to record its considered opinion that such expansion should 
proceed cautious lines and without undue haste. 


12, This meeting requests the Government of Bihar to examine the 
report of the Board of Experts on the rehabilitation of the Co-operative Move- 
ment in Bihar recently submitted to the Government and to take suitable action 
thereon as quickly as possible. 


8 
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13. This meeting thanks the managers of the Provincial Co-operative 
Banks for making available to the Standing Committees the proceedings of their 
meeting, which contain useful comments on the proposals made by the Reserve 
Bank of India in their circulars dated 14th May 1938 and 12th June 1939. 
This meeting resolves to circulate the proceedings to the several Provincial 
Co-operative Banks for their opinion with a view to formulate their reply to the 
Reserve Bank. 


14. This meeting requests the Secretaries of the two Associations to 
collect the market acts passed by the various Provincial and State Governments 
and submit the same to the Standing Committees in order to suggest to the 
Governments concerned the lines of necessary legislation for establishing 
regulated markets wherever it is necessary. 


15. This meeting requests the Secretaiies of the two Associations in 
collaboration with Mr, K. Velayuthan Pillai, to draw up a scheme for imple- 
menting resolution No. 9 of the joint session of the Standing Committees held 
in Jubbulpore in April 1939 regarding organisation of a band of life workers to 
serve the Co-operative Movement in India. 


16. This meeting resolves to refer the resolution® proposed by Mr. 
Lahiri to the President for writing a suitable note thereon and circulate the 
same to the members of the Standing Committees, for consideration at a later 
meeting. 


r7. The continuance of the publication of the Jndian Co-operative 
Review at Madras during the year 1940 and the incurring of necessary expendi- 
ture in connection therewith are sanctioned. 


18, The invitation of Mr. D. P. Dastur, Manager of the Sind Provincial - 
Co-operative Bank to hold the next meeting of the Association at Karachi is 
noted with thanks. The President is authorised to fix the place and date of 
the next meeting after consulting the convenience of the members, 


19. This meeting requests the President and the Secretaries to arrange 
for a co-operative study tour about six weeks throughout India at some conveni- 
ent time after the middle of January 1940 anc to draw upa programme of 
the tour. Those who join the tour will bear their own expenses, l 


*That in view of the critical position of co-operative organisation in 
many of the provinces and States and with a view to avoiding chaos and con- 
fusion, this meeting considers it desirable tha: a proper lead be given by this 
Association to co-operative public opinion all over the country, by taking 
suitable steps for the preparation of a well considered scheme :— 


(a) for rehabilitating the existing organisations as far as possible ; 


(4) indicating the course of action to be followed with reference to new . 
organisation ; and 


(c) laying down a policy of de-officialisation. 
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CO-OPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL CRE- 
DIT MOVEMENT 


` —The Problem of its rehabilitation in Bengal 
JAGANNATH MuKHERII, M.A. 


The bigand the composite structure of financial machinery 
in the co-operative organisation is in a state of utter dislocation, 
and the resultant repercussion onthe primary borrowers in the 
last of the hierarchy of the organisation forebodes very grave con- 
sequences to the rural economy of our country. Agricultural opera- 
tion in- Bengal, as elsewhere, depends to a very large extent on 
adequate doses of short-term credit, but credit in the country-side 
of Bengal, has been meagre. The Co-operative organisations, 
namely the Provincial Co-operative Bank, Central Banks and 
Primary Societies, have found themselvés “td-day’ in a situation 
in which it is enormously difficult for them to recover even a part 
of their assets. With sucha depleted finance, the Co-operative 
organisations have been incapaciated to meet the credit needs of 
the agriculturists. The village money-lenders who till the pass- 
ing of the Bengal Agricultural Debtors’ Act constituted an 
important force in the rural money-market and supplied a subs- 
tantial part of the agricultural needs of the villagers, have suspen- 
ded their operations and are investing elsewhere. The loan- 
offices which also catered -to some extent for the financial needs 
of the better-placed agriculturisis have almost all closed their 
counters in the early years of depression. Confronted with a 
situation like this, experts are racking their brains as to which 
will be the best way to tackle the problem of rural finance. It 
has been suggested in certain quarters that Government should 
inaugurate agricultural credit banks in every sub-division, Thana 
or Union board and make provision for agricultural capital. This 
scheme suggests that Government should take upon itself the 
responsibility ‘of meeting the normal agricultural needs 
of ‘the villagers. Thus the status quo in this regard, namely 
Government's responsibility in supplying only the emergency 
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credit needs of the agriculturists is sought to be changed. This 
will land Government in diverse troubles one of which has been 
envisaged by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Bengal, in 
the following lines, “The supply of his (agriculturist) normal 
agricultural credit need will necessitate the advance of a larger 
~,8um for realisation of which in case of default some sort of 
. Stringent measure will be necessary, the introduction of which 
will make the Government unpopular.” It will therefore be 
hazardous to tread upon new paths, when it has been held 
according tothe common consensus that Co-operation has the 
enough potentiality in it to serve the needs of the agriculturists 
abundantly. Moreover the co-operative system is not alien’to 
the day-to-day life of Bengal villagers. It has had a fairly long 
trial “heré with results not altogether discouraging, Butin its 
working, it has shown to-day certain flaws which remained-to-be 
remedied and the present Co-operative Societies Bill has u 
framed with that end in view, - 


Anyway the stumbling blọck to tho onward aah of the 
Co-operative movement as a whole’seems to us to be the blocked 
assets of the component parts that go.te’form the co-operative 
structure in its entirety. The position of the Provincial Co-opera 
‘tive Bank, 116 Central Banks and that of nearly 20,000 Primary 
ocietics in Bengal, so far as their overdues are concerned, is 
indeed alarming. The percentage of loans overdue from members, 
ccording to the Registrar’s Report, has -assumed a stupendous 

roportion of 80 per cent. and the average recovery of such loans 
jo come down to 2 per cent. in. .the case of Provincial 
Bank, 4 per cent. in the case of Central: Banks and 8 per cent. 
in the village societies. The recovery of the annual interest is 
stated to have been 651 per cent, in the case of the Provincial 
Bank, 67 per oent. in the Central Banks and 60 per cent. in 
the village ‘societies. Moreover the shortage in the realisation 
of the annual interest has been increasing the proportion of-the 
arrear overdue interest every year at the rate of 30 to 40-per cent. 
This coupled with the high rate of interest, high in consideration 
of the -cultivators’ repaying capacity, has engendered among the 
debtors a feeling of hopelessness towdrds the — of the 
accumulatéd debt. On the other hand, the ‘depositors of: ‘the 
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Central Banks: find to their utter dismay the inability of their 
banks to make refund of their matured deposits.” In many cases 
the Central Banks -have been sued and civil court decrees have 
been obtained for the whole amount of deposit and outstanding 
interest. But the Central Bank having no ostensible asset, its 
building was in some cases attached. It is feared if the depositors 
go to civil court in larger numbers and get decrees, as they will, 
for the realisation of their dues, many of the Central Banks will 
have to be liquidated. This will mean a disaster of the gravest 
magnitude to the entire co-operative movement in Bengal and 
the co-operative financial institutions will thereby render them- 
selves unable to attract deposits from the general public for an 
indefinite length of time’ Already the status of the Central Banks 
in Bengal has gone down heavily in the eyes of the investors in 
general and many of them are functioning as institutions meant 
for the realisation of overdues only.!’ The confidence of the 
people in the soundness of the Central Banks has thus been 
gravely shaken and this does not augur well for the movement. 
Something must be done to restore that confidence. 


And we are glad to notice that a definite step is going to be 
taken in very near future by the Co-operative Department, of 
course with the full concurrence of Government, to bring about 
a speedy end of the deplorable state of affairs in the financial side 
of the movement as such. Itis understood that an elaborate 
scheme prepared by the Registrar in this connection has already 
been submitted to Government for approval. “The scheme which 
has been lately published in a Calcutta daily, includes some very 
far-reaching measures in the shape of scaling down of overdues, 
both principal and interest combined, providing a reasonably long 
period of time for the repayment of reduced dues by the primary 
borrowers and primary societies to their respective creditors 
namely primary village societies and Central Banks, provision for 
the issue of debentures guaranteed by Government in respect of 
both principal and interest, by the Provincial Bank to the extent 
of the actually realisable assets of the Central Banks and lastly 
a cash subvention from Government to the Provincial Banky The 
Registrar (Khan Bahadur Maulvi A. M. Arshad Ali ) who has 
formulated-his proposals on the results of a number of thorough- 
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going enquiries undertaken by the men of the Department as 
well as by employees and officials of co-operative unions, is very 
‘keen about his scheme which, he says, willlead to the “betterment 
of the present position and the gradual expansion of the move 
ment in the future.” It will be pertinent therefore on our part 
to go a little bit into the details of the scheme as has been pre- 
sented to Government for approval. Before we embark on this, 
let it be clearly stated that the scheme as a whole has impressed 
us very favourably for its scrupulous way of treating the entire 
question of rural finance against a solid array of facts and figures 
made available through expert agencies. But there are some minor, 
though not insignificant points in the scheme, on which we beg 
to offer some helpful comments to’ ‘its learned author and we 
hope the same will receive adequate - consideration in his 
han ds. a3 


The scheme as we see, has been framed on the basis of the 
figures corrected up to 30th June, 1937, and accordingly it has 
sought to reduce the principal outstanding dues of the members 
to their societies from Rs. 860 lakhs to 249, and those of the 
societies to the Central Banks from Rs. 311 lakhs to Rs 243 lakhs 
-—-a huge reduction in principal which, we are afraid, will be 
resented by creditors specially in jute areas where the jute- 
growers are getting much more than they expected due to war- 
boom in jute prices. It will be equitable therefore to lessen the 
reduction to a degree in the light of the changed situation. 


ya Not only the principle of reducing the principal outstand- 
ing dues has been introduced in the- scheme, but also that of 
remitting arrears interest outstanding up to March 1938 in the 
case of primary members, societies and’ Central Banks has given 
the scheme a distinctive feature. A period of 20 years has been 
granted to members as well as to primary societies for the repay- 
ment of their dues in equated instalments spread over the same 
period ata rate of interest not exceeding 74 per cent.//The 
scheme now breaks in on a new ground by permitting the Pro- 
vincial Bank to take over the outside debts of the Central Banks 
as are covered by their good assets at an interest at the rate of 4 
per cent, -for the debts .so taken-over.. As an instance of taking 
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upon itself the responsibility for meeting the depositors of 
Central Banks, the Provincial Bank will, according to the 
scheme, float debentures at 3p.'c (issued at par and guaran- 
teed by Government) to the extent of the good realisable assets 
of individual Central Banks, not- exceeding the face value of 
Rs. 848 lakhs for all the Central Banks in the province. The 
Central Banks, will now, it is presumed, transfer those 
debentures to their depositors who will earn interest at the rate 
of 3p c. and will expect the debentures to be redeemed at the 
end of 20 years, by which time the repayment by the primary 
borrowers and primary societies should have been finished as 
revealed in the earlier section of the scheme. Regarding the 
inside debts of the Central Banks i.e. debts to the Provincial 
Bank, an interesting provision has been made, The debentures 
covering those debts will be retained by the Provincial Bank and 
a, cash credit loan at least of the value of the debentures retained, 
if not more, should be forthcoming from Government The 
scheme suggests that the Provincial Bank should be granted a 
maximum cash credit of Rs. 60 lakhs to 1 crore at a rate 
of interest not exceeding 3 per cent by Gevernment for advan- 
cing to the Central Banks to recommence short-term business 
with societies for productive purpose. The scheme thus seeks in 
an admirable way to serve the two-fold purpose of reviving the 
old confidence of the depositors in the Central Banks by placing 
in their hands Government-guaranteed debentures to be redeemed 
atthe endofa definite period and of supplying part passu the 
short-term financial needs of the agriculturists. The agricultu- 
rists willthereupon be encouraged to attend to the agricultural 
operations more seriously and will in all probability clear off 
their dues within the time-limit of 20 years. The special merit 
of the scheme lies in this that it stresses the need of looking after 
the foundation first, namely the primary borrowers, and the 
superstructure as made of ‘village societies, Central Banks and 
the Provincial Bank will take care of itself. 7 


We have in the foregoing lines given a bare outline of the 
Registrar’s scheme with some explanatory comments, and it will 
be our business here to enter into more details.and to draw the 
attention of the Registrar to a few more points. 
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The interest of the debentures to be issued 
by the Provincial Bank has been fixed at 3 per 
cent. We are of opinion, this rate of interest may not 
be popular. Money now-a-days is getting higher 
prices in the shape of higher interest. It is desirable 
that the rate of interest in the present case should 
be raised a bit high. 


Government will guarantee the principal and interest 
of debentures and Government, according to the scheme, 
will also appoint the Trustee to look after the interests 
of the debenture-holders. This is, we are afraid, not in 


‘consonance with general mercantile principles.. But 


mercantile principles are not co-operative principles. 
Even making allowance for the above contention, it 
may be safely asserted that there should be another 
Trustee to represent the debenture-holders. 


Out of Rs. 311 lakhs due to the Central Banks fronr 
the societies, the Central Banks are likely to realise 
only Rs. 248 lakhs. And this loss of Rs. 68 lakhs 
which Central Banks will suffer on that account is 
proposed in the scheme to be shared by the creditors 


‘of Central Banks, namely the Provincial Bank and the 


depositors. Similarly, a loss to the extent of Rs, 89°25 
lakhs will have to borne by the Provincial Bank. The 
Registrar says in this connection, “This sum (Rs. 89°25 
lakhs) is covered by the Bank’s owned capital amount- 
ing to Rs. 42°12, and the estimated good assets exceed the 
outside debts by 2°87 lakhs. » Our contention is, if 
this loss of Rs. 89°25 lakhs is written off against the 
capital of the Provincial Bank, as laid down in the 
scheme, would not then the Bank have to work 
with a heavy working capital against a small owned 
capital? The other alternative namely, distributing 


_ the loss among the depositors of the Bank, as done in 


the case of Central Banks, does dot. commend to the 
writer, as the Provincial Bank will thereby lose its 
attractiveness in the ‘Mmarket—an eventuality. which 
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must be resisted at any cost in the interest of the 
2° whole. movement, 


The success of the entire scheme will very largely depend 
upon the way the provision is made for the redemption of deben- 
tures to be issued by the Provincial Bank. This is quite an 
important factor to which, we are glad to note, an adequate 
attention’ has been paid in the scheme, The Provincial Bank 
will have to subscribe to the debenture-redemption fund or Sink- 
ing Fund an equated amount annually which with interest will 
accumulate at the end of 20 years to the face value of the deben- 
tures. - The Provincial Bank will, in addition, be required to 
pay interest annually to the debenture-holders at the rate of 3% 
p.c. Care has been taken at the same time so that the yield on the 
investment of the fund remains at a safe margin to ensure 
regular payment tothe Fund. On the very modest assumption 
of 24 per cent yield, the annual instalment by the Provincial 
Bank to the Sinking Fund works out at Rs. 39147 per thousand 
rupees, of the face value of the debentures. Thus the Provincial 
Bank will be called upon to contribute (Rs. 89'147 plus Rs. 30 
interest)= Rs. 69'147 annually for every thousand rupees. 


l Payment by Provincial Bank to the Sinking Fund— 
l Per thousand 


l Principal at 2% per cent yield Rs 89'147 
Interest (annual) 2 3 Rs. 80°000 
Rs. 69°147 — 


Annual Payment—24:06 lakhs or Re. 6,91,470 (per crore) 


That a sufficiently safe margin at every stage has been 
retained lest the contribution to the Sinking Fund defaults, will 
be revealed in the following figures. 


The estimated annual collections of the societies (principal 
and interest) from their members will be Rs. 27'9 lakhs and 
their annual repayment to the Central Banks will be Rs, 23°68 
lakhs. The annual receipts of the Central Banks (principal and 
interest) will be Rs. 80°78 lakhs and their annual instalment to 
the Provincial Bank will be Rs. 25°60 lakhs, while the annual 
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contribution to the Sinking Fund by the Provincial Bank will be 
Rs. 24°06 lakhs. The annual average cash collection of the 
Central Banks from the societies on the basis of the preceeding 
‘8 years’ figures is Rs. 38°10 lakhs. This margin granted to the 
Central Banks stands the reasonable chance of being augmented 
by profits earned by new business of short-term loans. 


The. space will not sllow_us to enter into. more details, 
but from what has gone above, it may be safely affirmed that the 
scheme.has been very . realistically drafted, and given a fair trial 
with the modifications urged, it will provide a strong buttress to 
the ‘nama co-operative structure and instil a new life into it. 


‘iti is sad to reflect in this connection on an almost mystic 
Government quiescence over the Registrars scheme which has 
been lying, well over a year before the Cabinet without being 
acted upon. The hope that was aroused after the momentous 
statement made by the Hon’ble Mr. M. B. Mullick on the floor 
of the Bengal Legislative Assembly on the 15th of March, I989. 
to the effect that Government would render substantial assis- 
tance to the Co-operative movement, financial and otherwise, 
can no longer be deferred without’ further deteriorating the 
cause. of the movement as such. The rapidly waning confidence 
of the. general body of depositors in the integrity of the Co-opera- 
tive ‘Banks will alone account for the total eclipse of the move- 
ment from the country-side of ‘Bengal. ` It has got to be resisted 
at any cost. And let us hope that Government will stand by 
this. time by their announcement made in March last regarding 
the Co-operative movement in Bengal and will use in all probabi- 
lity the Registrar's scheme asa handle for implementing the 
same. -Government can no longer shirk its responsibility in this 
connection, and the scheme, we state, deserves better fate in its 

hands. eTa Eu sees 


. KHAN BAHADUR A. M. ARSHAD ALI 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
Bengal’ 
ON 


AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION AND 
: < RURAL CREDIT* 


In an agricultural country like ours the pro- 
blem of rural credit must be considered of vital 
importance and agricultural Co-operation must 
occupy supreme place in the development of Co- 
operative movement. Before the passing of 
Co operative Societies Act of 1904 and even before 
the Act of 1912 came-into operation the village 
moneylenders were the only agency for supply of 
rural credit in this Province, They charged a 
usurious rate of interest varying from 37 to 75 per 
cent and exploited the cultivators in various other 
ways. Although the conduct of the moneylenders 
inflicted serious hardship on the village borrowers, 

- the private moneylending system continued to be 
tolerated as @ necessary evil. The introduction of 
the Co-operative system provided atonce an alternative 
for supply of rural credit. The Co-operative Societies 
advanced loans at a lower rate of interest not 
exodeeding 18% per cent and did not charge compound 
interest. These advantages made the credit movement 
popular among the agriculturists and compelled 
the private moneylenders to reduce their rate of 
interest. A large number of societies were organised 
every year between 1914 to 1928, but the progress 
was not sufficient to make an effective impression 
on the private moneylenders or to remove the glaring 
evils of private moneylending. In about 15 years’ 
time the number of village societies in this Province 





*Extracts from an address by Khan Bahadur Maulvi A. M. Arshad Ali, Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies, Bengal, on co-operation in Bengal, delivered to the 
Survey & Settlement Undertraining Officers at Dakumara-Kullagara (Mymensingh), 
on the 5th Dec, 1939. 
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rose up to about 20,000 with a membership of 44 lakhs 4 


families. But in a country where over 70 per cent of 
the population are agriculturists the. progress ‘must be 
deemed . insignificant as it touched only about 6 per 
cent of the population. At the sama time, the 
movement worked under many serious handicaps 


‘almost . throughout its career. The war conditions 


during 1914 to 1918 followed by non-co-operation 
and no-payment campaign in 1922 adversely affected 
the expansion of the movement. The general 
illiteracy of the agricultural masses and the absence 
of facilities for training them in Co-operative principles 
and practices, the inadequacy of the supervising staff 
to cope with large expansion, and the absence of 
any statutory provision to check abuses in and correct 
the erring societies made it extremely hazardous to 
speed up the pace of the movement more quickly. 
Still however, if the moderate rate of progress could 


- have been maintained after 1928 the credit move- 


ment would bave covered by this time about 50 per 
cent of the villages in the’ Province. But this was not 
possible. The economic depression which commenced 
in 1929 continued with increasing severity every year 
and seriously disturbed the economic equilibrium 


~ of people in all walks of life. The agriculturists 
- were the worst sufferers on account of the abnormal 


fall in the price of the agricultural commodities. The 
large body of jute growing members of Co-opera- 
tive societies in the Eastern and Northern Bengal 
could not discharge even a fair portion of their 
monetary obligations to their societies with the result 


‘that a large amount of loans advanced to them during 


the prosperous predepression times, turned frozen. 


“This unforeseen circumstance compelled the 


financing banks to stop further expansion of the 


- movement and supply of further credit to 
` the members of the societies, This state of stagna- — 


tion continued for 10 long years from 1929 tọ 1988, 


w 7 


